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A GOOD kind of man, but a stupid,—a substantial sort of a 

waggoner, who lived in a hard-working country, where 
he had enough to do to get his loads up one hill and down 
another, and make both ends meet at the year’s end,—received 
from his father, who was just such a man as himself, and in 
fact as like him as eggs are to eggs, a fair stud of horses, 
fourteen black and six grey, all able-bodied beasts, and as 
likely to drag a broad-wheeled waggon through rut and mire, 
as could be met with in Europe, or America to boot. The 
cattle in the main, excepting their colour, were much alike. 
It is true they were of different breeds; and it was on record 
that the whole stud had once been grey, and when the black 
breed was first introduced, which was in the time of one of the 
present man’s great-great-grandmothers of blessed memory, 
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they were sorely kicked by the greys, who considered them- 
selves as the orthodox colour,—and this went on, till by the 
course of nature and arithmetic, the kickers were proved to be 
in the wrong, when they were not a little kicked in their turn. 
Of late years however, the predominance of the blacks had been 
so decided, that the greys wanted nothing but to have fair play 
and be let alone; and except when intolerable ill-treatment 
roused them to momentary retaliation, there was no instance, as 
in fact was only common sense in man or horse, of their attempt- 
ing any thing against the peace of the community. Another 
ditference, indeed, there existed, which was made great use 
of towards keeping up the old disputes. And this was, that 
there was a notion, that the greys could not do without 
a mash two days a week; and some old-fashioned keepers 
they had, laid great stress upon this point, though many 
thought if it was left to the cattle themselves, they would 
be very likely to be content with oats. But however this 
might a» the difference served for a difference, or for a peg to 
hang a difference upon; and fierce were the disputes, whether 
a horse that eat mash twice a week, ought to rank with a horse 
that eat oats whenever he could get them. One thing, how- 
ever, was remarkable,—that these differences were never heard 
of when there was any thing to do. And particularly in the 
great winter, ahen the good man’s waggon got into such roads 
as were never known before or since,—and some said the 
drivers were drunk, and others that they must have been mad 
to get into such places at all, and that it was nothing but luck 
and a hard frost that ever got them out of the scrape,—there 
was nobody who did not allow, that the single way in which 
the waggon was ever brought into fair ground again, was, that the 
horses laid shoulder to shoulder, without distinction of colours, 
and no man at that moment could have said, that a black 
was better than a grey, or that the waggon went any the worse 
whether mash or oats were helping to draw it. In fact, from 
that time, the owner, who paid for all, began to have a serious 
wish to see an end of disputes. And it was while he was 
thinking on this matter, and racking his brains for the means 
of bringing it to pass, that there | ened what happened. 
And what this was, will be seen by those who go on with the 
history. 

Now what fate had determined should happen, was, that as he 
was sitting and meditating as aforesaid, his landlord and the 
vicar of the parish, who were persons whose opinions his father 
had taught him to hold in great respect, came to him and 
told him, that they had considered his case as if it had been 
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their own, and there was no peace nor salvation for him in any 
way but one—and that was, that he should hook-on his six 
grey horses to the back of his waggon instead of the front, and 
so drag up the hills with fourteen pulling one way, and six the 
other. His progress, they said, depended on an ascendancy ; 
and this, they told him, was an ascendancy, and consequently 
the only thing that could do him good. It was in vain that the 
school-master urged,—for the school-master was abroad, and 
had got into that parish too, though it was a dull one,—that 
fourteen and six made twenty, and six from fourteen left eight ; 
so that it was, in reality, making an eight-horse power out of a 
twenty, or throwing away nearly two thirds. ‘The other side 
said this was an abstract doctrine and a conceit of theory,—and 
that his ancestors, who must necessarily have been older than 
himself, had been seen pulling up hill in precisely the same 
manner ;—and they gave as many reasons as would fillan octavo 
volume, why nothing else would do. So the honest man took 
the advice of his betters, as an honest man ought; and the 
next week his waggon was seen working up hill with six horses 
behind, in the extraordinary fashion his aristocracy insisted on. 
And to say the truth, the cattle that pulled backwards exerted 
themselves to the utmost,—and made the fire fly from their heels, 
and their traces crack again, to show their discomfort ; for they 
were angry at being dragged with their tails foremost after such 
an unbrotherly sort. And great was the commiseration for the 
unfortunate beasts that were made to go puffing up hill with 
their fellows yoked against them; and it was clear from their 
looks, that they thought they looked like fools,—but what was 
to be done when the gentlemen would have it so? And the 
more the boys hallooed, and called out ‘ Whip behind,’ the 
more the drivers who were in the plot, huzzaed for the Black 
Ascendancy ; and one of them swore ‘So help him God ’—for 
which he ought to have been fined—that he would never con- 
sent to any other method while breath was in his body. So in 
this way they went on, to the great mirth of some, and the 
admiration of all; and how it ended is not so clearly known, 
except that there was a design of bringing the plan before parlia- 
ment, that the united wisdom might have the benefit of adopting 
it if they thought proper. 

If any person is anxious to know what kind of arguments 
were brought against the school-master, he may apply himself 
to ‘ Protestant Principles, exemplified in the Parliamentary 
Orations of Royal Dukes, Right Reverend Prelates, Noble 
Peers, and Illustrious Commoners,’ not written at all in mockery, 


but bond fide printed and published by John Murray of Albe- 
B2 
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matle Street. Here shall he find pregnant reasons, ‘ hallowed 
maxims,’ ‘ fearless determination,’ and ‘ unison of sentiment,’—all 
brought to bear on the necessity of applying the ‘ Nolumus leges 
Angliae mutari,’ to the case of the unhappy cattle who are at 
this time dragged behind the waggon of the state. The which, 
for brevity, the author of the ‘ Principles’ has condensed into 
eight Propositions,—intended, as he declares, for the ‘demon- 
stration’ of his case. by ‘ incontrovertible facts’ and ‘ allowed 
declarations.’ Which Propositions here follow in the entire ; 
— what the school-master would have replied, set opposite to 
each. 


I. That the Pro- 
testants of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland 
[meaning the black 
horses ] possess an ac- 
quired, and inalien- 
able right to political 
and religious ascend- 
ancy in the State.— 
Protestant Principles, 
&c. p. v. 


Answer. They have an acquired and in- 
alienable right to cut their own throats if 
they please ; for they are a majority, and 
nobody can hinder them. But the ques- 
tion is, whether they are to be fools enough 
to cultivate such an ascendancy, as con- 
sists in dragging a third part of their fel- 
lows at their heels, instead of having their 
assistance in the common draught. 

When the Catholics had an ascendancy 
of the same kind, they struggled hard to 
retain it; and when the Protestants got 
it in their turn, they did so too. But the modern discovery is, 
that it is not ascendancy but union, that will draw the waggon 
through the mire. 






Il, That the Roman 
Catholics, who re- 
cognize a foreign ec- 
clesiastical jurisdic- 
tion within this realm, 
enjoy as many privi- 
leges, as it is expedi- 
ent for a nation es- 
sentially Protestant to 
concede.—ZJd. 


A. It is not true, that the nation is es- 
sentially Protestant, any more than that 
the horses are essentially black; they are 
essentially fourteen black and six grey. 
It is a fraud and a fallacy to represent that 
a nation is essentially any thing, except a 
combination of the people who compose it, 
whether they be Jew, Mohammedan, or 
Infidel. All pleas to the contrary, are 
only pleas for the exercise of oppression 
by the application of physical force. 


The Catholics of Great Britain recognize an ecclesiastical 





jurisdiction vested in a foreigner, because their Pope happens 
to be the Pope of Rome, and not the Pope of Canterbury. But 
there is no proof that they will ever obey their Pope in oppo- 
sition to their civil interests; but every proof to the contrary. 
Make them happy and contented citizens, and they will not be 
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unhappy ones to please the Pope. The plea of their recog- 
nizing a foreign jurisdiction, therefore, is nugatory and disho- 
nest, unless it can be shown, first, that some inclination to do 
mischief, in a state of justice and equality, is likely to arise 
from it,—and secondly, that they would have some power to do 


mischief, supposing they had the inclination. 


III. That theacqui- 
sition of political and 
religious power in 
the kingdom, is the 
manifest object of 
the Roman Catho- 
lics; and that, as 
similar power in pos- 
session of persons 
professing the same 
creed has been pro- 
ductive of baneful 
consequences in those 
states where existent, 
such power must 
therefore prove im- 
minently detrimental 
to the welfare, peace, 
and happiness of this 
Protestant empire.— 
Id. 


A. Power—political and religious power 
—is what all men seek for, and have a 
right to obtain in exact proportion to their 
numbers and importance in the state. 
Any state founded on other principles, is 
not a community associated for the com- 
mon good, but a caste of bandits united 
for the oppression of such unfortunate 
persons of other classes as may happen to 
be within their reach. 

That the Catholics abused their power 
when they had it, is as true as that the 
Protestants have abused theirs. But 
the discovery of modern civilization is, 
that instead of the question being whether 
Thomas shall be the robber or John, 
neither John nor Thomas shall rob the 
other, but each shall take the share that 
honestly befalls him. 





If the question were of giving power to 

a majority of Catholics, the disposition of 

the Catholics to abuse power would be an important element in 

the debate. But when their minority is one of six to fourteen, 

the question is only whether we shall hook-on six horses behind, 
for a danger which is nonexistent. 

The real danger perceived by the supporters of injustice in 
the abstract, is, that the struggle between justice and injustice 
is already often so hard as to make it difficult for the latter to 
hold its ground. And as the Catholics, it is supposed, at least 
for the present, would be or the side of justice, there is no 
knowing what perils might arise from the accession of six out 
of twenty. The fear is not of what six millions of Catholics 
could do by themselves, but of what they might do if they 
were to join six or eight millions who are for justice already. 
As it used to be said that America was defended in Germany, 
so what is really defended by the opponents of the Catholics is 
something else—as, for instance, the state of the representa- 
tion, or the Corn Laws. It is in this light, therefore, that every 
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person in the empire, except those who profit by existing 
wrongs, has a home interest in the success of the Catholics. 


IV. That the 
speeches and publi- 
cations emanating 


from divers members 
of the Roman Catho- 
lic Association, and 
the public transac- 
tions of this imperi- 
um in imperio, are 
demonstrative of 
the unconstitutional 
course which Roman 
Catholics would pur- 
sue, if ever they pos- 
sess ‘ total, unquali- 
‘fied, and = uncon- 
‘ ditional emancipa- 
* tion. —Id. 


V. That, during 
the recent elections 
in Ireland, the Ro- 
man Catholic Priest- 
hood exercised an 
inauspicious and un- 
due influence over 
their flocks, and ma- 
nifested symptoms of 
spiritual domination 
over their communi- 
cants, for the undis- 
guised attainment of 
political purposes.— 
Id. 


VI. That the Ro- 
man Catholic Forty- 
shilling Freeholders, 
having violated the 
original object which 
the legislature con- 
templated when con- 


A. The Roman Catholics do, as most 
other people do when they are oppressed— 
they do all that they can. They may not 
always act with the best possible judgment ; 
but men are not bound to be oppressed and 
judicious in the same breath. The op- 
pressors do not know how to be judicious, 
—much less the oppressed. 

When the Protestants found themselves 
in danger of being oppressed as the 
Catholics are now, they stood upon no 
niceties, but they whipt another king upon 
the throne, and kept him there. After 
this precedent, there is no sense in making 
an outcry because the Catholics associate 
to carry a point in parliament. 


A. The Catholic priesthood did as the 
Methodist preachers, for instance, or any 
other priesthood, would do if their sect 
was oppressed—use all their influence to 
drive their flocks in the way they thought 
for the common interest. When Lord Sid- 
mouth deemed it fit to tamper with the 
Toleration Act, the Methodist preachers, 
in a week, sent up petitions to both 
Houses which would have reached to 
Charing Cross, and brought his lordship 
to a perdvora or change of mind, before 
his next Sunday’s dinner. It is impos- 
sible to say that any set of men have not 
aright to do the best they can for them- 
selves, within the limits of what is allowed 
to all. 


A. When a man has the right of voting, 
it is either that he may use it for his own 
protection, or that he may not. If it is 
the first, then there can be no complaint 
against him for using it. If it is the other, 
then the whole is a mockery and a fraud, 
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ceding to this body the 
Elective Franchise, 
have therefore inca- 
pacitated themselves 
from being retained 
in possession of this 
privilege ;—this por- 
tion of the Elective 
Franchise should con- 
sequently be _ re- 
modelled, or the 
amount of freehold 
qualification increas- 
ed.—Id. p. vi. 
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a novel invention of tyranny, for giving a 
man a right to vote when it suits his op- 
pressors. If the people of England see 
the votes of the forty-shilling freeholders 
taken away for using them, then the vote 
of every man in England may be taken 
away for the same reason; election is 
become a puppet-show, and the House of 
Commons Punch and Judy. 

All popular elections prove, that the 
poorer classes are to a very great extent 
under the influence of the richer ; which is 
as it ought to be. The forty-shilling free- 
holders have demonstrated, that there is 
a certain degree of personal oppression and 


injustice, at which the influence of the richer classes fails; 
which is also as it ought to be. It is because it is demon- 
strated that the possession of popular suffrage is in extreme 
cases an efficient instrument of protection, that it is proposed 
to take it away. The forty-shilling freeholders have read a 
lesson to the people of England on the effects of popular suf- 
frage, which if the latter do not benefit by, they are duller than 
they were ever taken for. If the people of England see un- 
moved the Irish freeholders deprived of their freehold for using 
it, they sign the death-warrant of the little power they have to 
protect themselves, and of all their hopes of increasing it. 








VII. That the wisest 
Statesmen, and most 
distinguished _Pro- 
testants of the past 
age, were decidedly 
opposed to a ‘ total, 
* unqualified, and un- 


© conditional’ conces- - 


sion of the Roman 
Catholic claims.— Id. 


A, There is no arguing from the time 
when the Protestants were struggling 
against oppression, to the time when they 
are the oppressors. When they were just 
escaping from the condition in which the 
Roman Catholics are now, there might be 
many things defensible and right, which 
are not so when the question is only of 
doing justice to a minority that asks it. 
The Revolution of 1688 was exactly such 
an event as would take place, if the 


Roman Catholics were to relieve themselves from oppression by 


an application to a foreign power. 


Whatever therefore the prece- 


dent may prove, it does not prove either the right or policy of 
oppressing any body now. 


VIII. That a pre- 
ponderating majority 


A. Every body knows, that there will 
be no emancipation till a majority can be 
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of British and Trish 
peers, witha majority 
of British Representa- 
tives, being opposed 
to this misnamed 
* Emancipation’ — it 
is a measure which, 
being repugnant to 
the fundamental 
axioms of the British 
Constitution, and dis- 
cordant with the in- 
clinations of the peo- 
ple, is therefore un- 
suitable, inexpedient, 
and unnecessary for 
this Protestant na- 
tion —Id. 


Catholic Question. . Jan. 
got for it; and to get it, is the question. 
In the Commons, a majority has been had 
several times already. And in the House 
of Lords,—whose avowed constitutional 
object is to act as a drag upon the national 
will by the interposition of a body the 
least accessible to the reasons which move 
the rest,— there is no occasion to despair. 
Lords may not change, but lords must 
die and have successors ; and in this way, 
sooner or later, the opinions of the age 
will climb up into the fold. The vis 
inertiae of the Lescliitery body is evidently 
equal to some assignable quantity, and 
may be considered as equivalent to a 
demand for some given majority in the 
Commons. It is therefore only marching 
upon this point instead of the other. The 


point is a little farther off, but it is equally sure to be reached 


in the end. 


Such are the eight Propositions—the strong distillation—the 


one glass in the middle of the frozen bottle of Champagne, as 
Lord Byron has delighted to express it—wherein are condensed 
the reasons in which the opponents of the Catholics put their 
trust. From these the descent is easy to the grosser matter of 
the Orations themselves ; of which the collection is so copious, 
that there is no room for premising more, than that in cases of 
this kind, the multiplicity of reasons is no argument for truth. 





ri are as plenty as blackberries, on any subject where 


men’s passions are engaged. 


The question, therefore, in any 


instance, is not how many reasons can be urged, but how many 
of them can stand the test of a reply. 


Surely, your lord- 
ships cannof wish to 
place the Established 
Church of England 
upon a worse footing 
than any other church 
within these realms ; 
nor allow the Roman 
Catholics, who not 
only refuse to submit 
to our rules, but who 
deny any authority of 


A. ‘Shall we suffer Catholics to legislate 
‘ for the Established Church,’ means, ‘Shall 
‘we suffer Catholics to sit in the Houses 
‘of Lords and Commons in_ proportion 
‘to their numbers and importance in the 
‘state.’ If the question had been of trans- 
ferring the legislation for the Established 
Church to a body wholly composed of Ca- 
tholics, then the objection would have been 
just. But, as it is, it amounts only to say- 


ing, ‘Shall we suffer any body to sit in 
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the civil power over 
their church, to le- 
gislate for the Es- 
tablished Church ; 
which must be the 
case if they be admit- 
ted to seats in either 
House of Parliament. 
— Speech of H. R. H. 
the Duke of York; 
April 25, 1825. p. 3. 
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the Houses of Lords or Commons, that is 
not of the Church of England.’ 

Suppose the Catholics were to say, 
‘ Shall we suffer Protestants to sit in either 
‘House of Parliament with us, and so 
‘legislate for the Roman Catholic Church.’ 
What a proof of violence, and incapacity 
for constituting part of a civilized com- 
munity, would this be held to be. Yet 
the blunder would be only the same as 
now ;—and consists in overlooking the 
fact, that barbarians divide themselves and 


go to buffets, to know which half shall oppress the other,—civi- 
lized men come to some middle term of justice, which combines 


the interests of all. 


If the Established Church has some secret which makes her 
interests incapable of combination with those of any body else— 
she is a tyranny, and will go the way of other tyrannies. Those 
who say her interests are so incapable, say she is a tyranny ; 
and the Church ought to bring her action for libel—though she 


will not. 


My Lords.—I wish 
to ask, whether your 
lordships have consi- 
dered the situation in 
which you might 
place the King, or 
whether your lord- 
ships recollect the 
oath which his Ma- 


jesty has taken at the | 


altar, to his people, 
upon his coronation ? 
I beg, my lords; to 
read the words of that 
oath :— I will,* to 
the utmost’ of my 
power, maintain the 
laws of God, the true 
profession of the gos- 
pel, and the Protest- 
ant reformed religion 
established bylaw ;— 
and I will preserve 


unto the bishops and. 


clergy of this realm, 


A. The meaning of the oath is clearly, 
that the king will not fall into the sin of 
James If.—that he will use the executive 
power for the preservation of the bishops, 
and every bodyelse, in their legal rights, 
whatever they may be, and not use it for 
taking them away contrary to law. But 
that it contemplates no constraint on the 
exercise of his portion of the J/egislative 
power, is demonstrated by the words ‘as 
‘by law do or shall.’ The word ¢ shall’ 
contemplates alteration; and is specially 
put there to doso. But no alteration in 
the rights and privileges by law appertain- 
ing to the church, can take place without 
the co-operation of the king. The co- 
operation of the king in alterations, there- 
fore, is contemplated. Surely the church 
does not intend to maintain, that the 
king’s Coronation Oath is a patent mouse- 
trap,—destined to let all in that may be 
for the advantage of the church and 
churchmen, and nothing out. 
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and to the churches 
committed to their 
charge, all such rights 
and privileges as by 
law do or shall apper- 
tain to them, or any 
of them.”—Id. p. 4. 
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The confounding the king’s maintenance 
of the law with keeping the law always in 
its existing state, is as absurd as if a man 
were to fancy, that when he sings, drunk or 
sober, ‘ May he protect our laws,’ it means, 
‘ May he refuse his assent to the repeal of 
any Act of Parliament.’ It is in the king’s 
capacity of a commander of foot, horse, 


and dragoons, that he is to protect our laws; and not by 
the refusal to co-operate in his legislative capacity, in such 
alterations as may from time to time be found needful. 


With respect, my 
lords, to the cir- 
cumstances which 
brought our family 
to the British throne, 
your lordships well 
know that they ori- 
ginated in the Revo- 
lution. The great 
object of that revo- 
lution was to secure 
the religion and liber- 
ties of these realms. 
These objects were 
confirmed by the act 
of settlement, by the 
declaration of rights, 
by the oath of supre- 
macy and abjuration, 
and by the succession 
to the crown in the 
Protestant line. To 
maintain and uphold 
all these, my lords, 
our family was called 
to the throne. And 
whatever can inilitate 
against these princi- 


A. The Revolution of 1688, was the out- 
break of an oppressed party, and setting 
it a-cock-horse on the oppressing one. It 
was such an operation as would be per- 
formed now, if the Catholics were to 
appeal to foreign aid, and set a new king 
of their own upon the throne. It might 
be necessary enough ; at least all Protest- 
ants might think so. And under all the 
circumstances of the case, it might be the 
best thing that could be done ; and we, 
the quondam sufferers, are much obliged to 
the doers. But all this forms no reason 
why the country should oscillate between 
the extremes of Catholic and Protestant 
oppression for ever. Men live in these 
days for other purposes, than being either 
Catholics or a serene par excellence ; 
and they want to see the pendulum let 
down gently, into something like a point 
of natural rest. They want, in short, to 
see the end of dragging six horses out of 
twenty behind. 


ples, in the remotest degree, it is my bounden duty, as a member of 
this family, and as a member of your lordships’ House, to resist.— 
Speech of H. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland, May 10, 1805.—p. 6. 


With respect to 
myself also, I trust 
that I may stand in 
some measure ex- 


A. What are familiarly called Protest- 
ant interests distinguish themselves into 
two kinds, the honest and the dishonest. 
The Protestants can have no honest 
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cused for an early 
and prompt interpo- 
sition against a mea- 
sure, which, while it 
seems to impose upon 
a lord chancellor, 
who under the bill 
may be the only lay servant of the crown in Great Britain neces- 
sarily a Protestant, the peculiar duty of watching over Protestant 
interests, appears to me_ necessarily and obviously to bring all 
those interests into extreme peril—Speech of Lord Eldon, Apri 17, 


interest, but in the establishment of gene- 
ral justice and equality ; whatever interests 
therefore go against this, are of the dis- 
honest. 








1821.—p. 8. 
My Lords.—That 


securities were neces- 
sary, Mr. Pitt had 
always admitted ; that 
they were necessary 
to secure the Protest- 
ant interest, and to 
quiet also the fears of 
the Protestant mind ; 
but it had never yet 
been stated, and I 
presume, therefore, 
that no man_ had 
earnt from that great 
statesman — for my 
own part I never 
could learn — what 
securities were to be 


A. The Catholics offer a security, so 
good, that Mr. Pitt in withholding the 
secret of his. intended securities, may 
be suspected of having been a mauvais 
plaisant. They offer—their minority. They 
offer the impossibility that six horses, 
though possessed of all the devils that en- 
tered into the herd of swine, should devour 
and swallow up fourteen. The Protestant 
mind must be peculiarly accessible to fear, 
if it wants any greater security for its 
honest interests, than being stronger than 
the supposed adversary in the proportion 
of seven to three. 


proposed, and how the Roman Catholic sind was to be conciliated, 
and the Protestant mind at the same time divested of its apprehen- 


sions.— Id. p. 10. 


It appears, then, 
my lords, from what 
passed at the Revo- 
lution, that our an- 
cestors were satisfied 
that political power 
in any department of 
the state, in the hands 
of Papists, wasincon- 
sistent with the main- 
tenance of a Protest- 
ant establishment. 
Upon the principle 
that, ina Protestant 


A. It might be very reasonable that our 
Protestant ancestors should come to such 
a conclusion, at a time when there was a 
balance of strength, or more properly when 
the balance was against them. At all 
events it was as natural, as that the Ca- 
tholics should come to a similar conclu- 
sion, mutatis mutandis, on the supposition 
that they were at this moment to repeat 
the manceuvre of the Protestants. But all 
this proves nothing as to the propriety and 
necessity of doing the same thing when 
there is no balance, and when the Protest- 
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kingdom, __ political 
power should be 


placed in Protestant 
hands, the settlement 


then made was made. 
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ants have the power all on their own side, 


Upon this principle, the settlement then made 


has been continued from generation to generation ; and the wisdom of 
the principle is in itself sufficient to account for the adoption and main- 
tenance of that settlement, without reference to the dread of Popish 
plots, or apprehensions about Popish pretenders.—ZJd. p. 36. 


My Lords.—De- 
mand has followed 
from time to time 
upon demand, and 
demand will follow 
from time to time 
upon demand, till 
nothing more can be 
asked ; for till tolera- 
tion of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland 
gives way to Roman 
Catholic — establish- 
ment, and Protestant 
establishment — shall 
be succeeded by such 
a portion of toleration 
of Protestants as the 
Roman Catholics may 
be disposed to allow 
them, it cannot be 
rationally expected 
that the Roman Ca- 
tholics there will 
cease their struggles 
to supplant the Pro- 
testant Church, if 
they do not disturb 
the settlement of 
property —Jd. p. 40. 


Let the words of 
Lord Hardwicke be 
hadin remembrance : 
—‘ It well deserves,’ 
he says, ‘ the serious 
‘attention of the 
‘whole nation, of 
‘ what important con- 


A. Demand will follow upon demand, 
till the point of justice is arrived at ;—there 
is no doubt of that. The enemies of jus- 
tice are always in a ridiculous dilemma, 
between the necessity they feel for yield- 
ing something now, and the certainty that 
this will lead to yielding more hereafter. 
They have their choice between perishing 
by aconvulsion, and by a galloping con- 
sumption. 

But the statement is utterly illusive, 
that demand will follow demand till the 
Protestants are reduced to as bad a state 
as the Catholics are in at present. Such 
a result would be the natural consequence 
of a revolution effected by foreign aid ; 
but it is not what can ever be arrived at 
by the process of rational concession. The 
question is not of what the Catholics 
might be disposed to ask if they could get 
it; but of what they are likely to get by 
asking. There must be some chance, 
some probability, of their being able to 
obtain what they demand,—before their 
disposition to demand is represented as 
the measure of the danger. 


A. The old devil of ‘ uniformity,’—that 
lighted the fires of the Inquisition, and 
set Claverhouse on his black charger. It 
needs no conjuror to tell whois threatened, 
when such a spirit as this walks abroad, 
with a license from the lord chancellor. 

The truth—established, as every other 
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‘sequence it is, to 
‘preserve not only 
‘the name and out- 
‘ward form of the 
‘Protestant _[ reli- 
‘gion ] among us, 
‘ but the real uniform 
‘belief and practice 
‘ of it. —TId. p. 43. 
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truth must be, on the evidence of reiterated 
experiment—is, that in proportion as ap- 
proximation has ever been made to uni- 
formity —or, in other words, as a great and 
decisive preponderance has been given to 
one class of religious opinions over the 
others collectively—exactly in the same 
proportion have been multiplied the suffer- 
ings of mankind;—and that the true 
Euthanasia of religious dissension, the 
very bond of peace and of all quietness, is 


in the Thousand-and-One sects, whereof none shall be before or 


greater than another. 


It is as an approach is made to this last state and not to the 


other, that a majority is ever tame and tolerable. 


This is atruth 


palatable to no majority; but as all cannot be the majority, it 


is very good for all. 


I admit—no man 
can dream of deny- 
ing it—that all sub- 
jects in a free state 
are entitled to the 
enjoyment of equal 
rights upon equal 
conditions ; but then 
the qualification of 
this principle in the 
case of the Roman 
Catholics is clear— 
the Roman Catholics 
who demand these 
equal rights, do not 
afford equal condi- 
tions. 

My Lords. — The 
difference is this—it 
is stated in a moment, 
--the Protestant gives 
an entire allegiance 
to his Sovereign, the 
Roman Catholic a 
divided one.—Speech 
of the Earl of Liver- 
pool, May 17, 1825. 
—p. 46, 


A. The Roman Catholics believe, that 
an old gentleman elected in a particular way 
at Rome, is in spiritual matters the head 
of the Roman Catholics all over the world ; 
and that they must either acknowledge 
him as such, or cease to be Roman Ca- 
tholics. The Methodists believed much 
the same with respect to John Wesley ; 
but nobody thought of espying the divided 
allegiance. Unless it can be shown, first, 
that there is any danger of the Catholics, 
or the Methodists, being put upon designs 
incompatible with the safety of the com- 
munity, by the ecclesiastical superiors they 
chuse to make for themselves,—and se- 
condly, that their numbers give them any 
chance of accomplishing such designs if 
they possessed them,—the depriving them 
of the enjoyment of equal rights on pre- 
tence of these peculiarities, is a cruel non 
sequitur, of the same nature as if the op- 
pression of the negroes was defended on 
the ground that they did not comply with 
the condition of an equal length of nose. 

What chance the Popish part of a man’s 
allegiance has of carrying the day against 
his English or un-Popish adherence to his 
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civil interest, is demonstrated by the fact, that when all England 
was Popish together, the Pope could not hold his own, nor pre- 
vent his affairs from coming to the pass in which they are 
discovered at present. 


‘The service of the 
former is complete ; 
that of the latter only 
qualified ; and un- 
less it can be proved 
to me, that the man 
who works for half a 
day is entitled to as 
much wages as the 
man who works the 
whole day, or, inother 
words, that the half 
is equal to the whole, 
I cannot admit, that the Roman Catholic, whose allegiance is divided 
between a spiritual and « temporal master, is entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of the same civil rights and privileges as the Protestant, whose 
allegiance is undivided, and who acknowledges but one ruler.—Jd. 


A. The fallacy is in stating, that there 
is any difference in the services. The dif- 
ference stated is only ‘leather and _pru- 
nelia.’ It would be just as sensible to 
say that one of the grey horses has his 
‘allegiance divided between a spiritual 
‘and temporal master,’— when the fact 
before every body’s eyes is, that he pulls 
and is willing to pull, if people will ~ 
refrain from yoking him to the wrong end. 


p- 47. 


Do not Protestants 
and Roman Catho- 
lics, however differ- 
ing on other matters, 
unite in this, that in 
the various counties 
in Ireland, the power 
of the landlord is 
nothing to that which 
the priest possesses 
in cases of contested 
elections, and upon 
otheroccasions, when 
he wishes to make 
his political influence 
available? — Id. p. 51. 


the little heed that is paid to their suggestions. 


A. When the interests of the people 
and those of the priest lie the same way— 
when both of them are suffering under 
one common injustice—the priest has a 
power in rousing and directing the efforts 
of the people, against which the naked 
pecuniary influence of the landlord is as 
nothing. The case is the same that would 
take place, if the Protestant population of 
England were oppressed by the Roman 
Catholics, and Catholic landlords should 
try their hand at persuading them to vote 
against their clergy and their interest. In 
such circumstances the Protestant clergy 
would be ‘ brought to the fore,’ and be of 
incalculable power; though on all common 
occasions they are ready enough to lament 
It is not the 





priests that raise the storm, but the storm that raises the priests. 
Inall countries, priests— black, white, and grey’—confess them- 
selves much fallen into the sere and yellow leaf. Even in Por- 
tugal, the priests could not hold their ground in opposition to the 
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people, if the English Tories had not enabled the barbarian 
powers to press on France, to press on Spain, to press on Por- 
tugal, and so maintain them. ‘The first time a timber slips in 
this ‘ House that Jack built, it will be seen if it is not true. 

The landlords have the Corn Laws ; what else would they 
desire? Do they claim a monopoly of religion and quartern- 
loaves,—the prohibition of foreign faith as well as corn, by act of 
patliament ? Their demand to limit men’s religion in Ireland, is 
the out-post to their demand to limit men’s food in other 
places ; and to drive them from one first, is the plain road to 
driving them from the other afterwards. 





I am not prepared, 
by my vote this night, 
to give notice to quit 
my present tenement, 
until I am sure of 
having another house 
over my  head.— 
Speech of Earl Ba- 
thurst, May 16, 1817. 
—p. 70. 


On this head also, 
in addition to the e- 
nactments of our pre- 
sent laws, we shall do 
well to bear in mind 
the plain policy and 
express provision of 
the famous edict of 
Nantes, which forbids 
the public exercise of 
any other than the 
dominant religion in 
our fleets and armies, 
a possible attempt in 


A. There is one thing worse than having 
no new house over your head,—and that 
is, having the old one fall upon it. The 
question may some morning be found 
settled in a way that it would be very 
unpleasant for noble lords to think upon ; 
and what then becomes of noble lords 
coquetries, about not trying a new house 
too hastily. 


A. This was said in 1822; and in 1828 
the king’s generals in Ireland were issuing 
directions, that when the Protestant and Ca- 
tholic soldiers of a regiment attended their 
respective places of public worship at differ- 
ent hours, the Protestants should keep 
the arms of the regiment for the Catholics, 
and the Catholics for the Protestants. <A 
good military comment on the wisdom of 
intolerant peers ; and an argument for the 
soundness of the rest of their conclusions. 


the present growth of Roman Catholic pretensions, and which no 
man who values the safety of the state, can contemplate without just 
alarm.—Speech of Lord Colchester, June 21, 1822.—p. 74. 


Our Protestant as- 
cendancy must be pa- 
ramount, or we shall 
have,in nolongtime,a 
Catholic domination. 
Let us not deceive 
ourselves, These two 


A. The tyrant’s plea, necessity. If by 
ascendancy is meant the foolish plan of 
making one part of the horses drag the 
other, then it is true that there must always 
be an ascendancy one way, and that the 
only way to prevent its being against one 
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claims to power are 
utterly incompatible, 
and irreconcilable.— 
Id, p. 76. 


A conference was 
held respecting the 
bill for Occasional 
Conformity, and the 
lords who conducted 
it, had objected toa 
measure which sub- 
jected to the penalty 
of perpetual forfei- 
ture of office those 
who were guilty of 
the crime of occa- 
sional conformity. At 
the conference they 
stated this important 
doctrine: ‘ The lords 
‘look on the fixing: of 
‘ the qualifications for 
‘ places of trust to be 
‘a thing so entirely 
‘ lodged within the le- 
‘ gislature, that, with- 
‘out giving any rea- 
‘son for it, upon any 
‘ apprehension ofdan- 
‘ger, however re- 
* mote, every govern- 
‘ment may put such 
‘ rules, restraints, or 
‘conditions on all 
‘who serve in any 
‘place of trust, as 
‘they shall see cause 
‘for; but penalties 
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side, is to make it against the other. But 
this necessity rests on nothing but the sup- 
position, that men are foolish enough to 
insist on there being ascendancy instead 
of union, 


A. The legislature may have a right to 
exclude from places of trust to which the 
appointment is with itself; but it has not 
a right to exclude from the /egislature, for 
if it does this, it vitiates the source from 
which just legislation must proceed. If 
a number of merchants form a joint-stock 
company, they have a right to determine 
by a majority, if they can do so, that they 
will not employ a broker that is a Jew. 
But they have not a right to determine b 
a majority, that the Jews in the pirsewedes | 
shall have no votes, lest they should give 
them toa Jew. The first is a legitimate 
exercise of the power that must be in all 
majorities. ‘The other is an effort to com- 
pass and preserve a majority, of the same 
nature as if an existing majority in the 
House of Commons should proceed to se- 
cure themselves, by voting that’ the 
minority be forthwith expelled the House. 

The Roman Catholics do fully admit, 
that they shall lie under all manner of in- 
capacities, which a legislature constituted 
upon principles of justice, shall see fit to 
lay upon them. But they assert, that 
there is no justice in excluding them from 
their share in that legislature ; and that to 
confound the two things together, is a fraud. 


‘and punishments are of another nature.’-— Parliamentary History, vol. 
vi. p. 80.—Speech of Mr. Peel, Feb. 28, 1825.—p. 89. 


Mr. Pitt told the 
House—‘Thepersons 
* excluded by the Test 
‘ Lawslaboured under 
‘no kind of stigma ; 
* but it was the policy 


A. The fallacy is inthe word ‘ your.’ They 
are not ‘ your affairs ;’ they are * your’s 
‘and the other’s together.’ The intention 
is to argue in a circle,—‘ The affairs are 
‘our’s, and therefore we exclude you; we 
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‘ of private life, not 
‘to allow any man to 
* manage your affairs, 
‘ whose principlesyou 
‘ did not like; but the 
* exclusion of Dissen- 
* ters could be looked 
‘upon as no punish- 
‘ ment.’—Zd. p. 91. 


This was the inter- 
pretation of the treaty 
by the Whigs of that 
period ; and what says 
the Whig historian ? 
Bishop Burnet says— 
* And thus ended the 
‘ war of Ireland; and 
‘with that our civil 
‘war came to a final 
‘end. The articles 
’ of capitulation were 


* punctually executed, 
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‘exclude you, and therefore the affairs are 
‘ours.’ 

If the members of the House of Com- 
mons chuse to determine that they will 
not have a Dissenter for their Speaker, or 
for chairman of a committee, they have a 
right to do it, and nobody can hinder them. 
But if by way of effecting this, they say 
they will expel the Dissenters from the 
House, it becomes quite another thing, 
and every body knows what to think of it. 


A, The Whigs of that day are the very 
persons against whom suspicion lies, and 
therefore the last whose evidence should 
be brought in their own behalf. It is an 
odd fallacy that would neutralize the 
opinions of the friends of the Catholics 
now, by the opinions of their enemies a 
hundred and forty years ago, because both 
happen to rejoice in the name of Whigs. 


and some doubts that arose out of some 


‘ ambiguous words, were explained in favour of the Irish.’ 
I take, then, Sir, my meaning of the first article of the treaty of 


Limerick from the interpretation put on it by King William I1I.—I 
take it from the interpretation put on it by the Whigs of that time— 
and I take it from the Whig historian ; and by them all it is held to 
mean, not political power or privileges, but freedom of religious 
worship. On this ground, then,—on these authorities—on Whig 
authorities, too—I feel myself bound to dissent from the assertions of 
the honourable baronet who opened this question.—Speech of Mr. 
Peel, March 5, 1827.—p. 105. 


A. The monstrous and abominable doc- 


And my right ho- 
trine, that the people of England would 


nourable friend, the 





Attorney General for 
Ireland, (Plunkett) 
appealed to the 
House, as English 
gentlemen, if the peo- 
ple of England were, 
like the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, ex- 
eluded from political 
VOL, X.—W. Re 


think themselves justified in rising in arms, 
if they were excluded from political power 
like the Roman Catholics! But what 
says history,—what says the evidence of 
facts? That all the people of England 
have of settled government, is founded on 
the daily and hourly acknowledgment, that 
they are justified in rising in arms to pres 
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power, if they would 
not rise in arms for 
the recovery of their 
rights, and if — 
would not thin 

themselves justified in 
rising in arms (hear), 
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vent their being excluded like the Catho- 
lics. If not, why do not the sentries 
move off from the Horse Guards, and send 
for the king of Sardinia? 


—aye, justified in the act of rising in arms against the laws ; or, if 
they did not, if they would not think themselves unworthy of 
the name of Englishmen. ; 
And, Sir, those gentlemen who advance these doctrines, which, 
above all, excite my apprehensions, do it, while they pronounce the 
exalted names, and profess to act on the principles of Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Burke, who would have been the first to oppose such monstrous, 


such abominable doctrines—(cheers).—Jd. p. 106. 


* With regard,’ Mr. 
Pitt said, ‘ to the ad- 
‘mission of Roman 
“Catholics to fran- 
*chises, to the elec- 
* tive franchise, or to 
‘any of those posts 
‘and offices which 
‘have been alluded 


A. Let the whole consider what is best 
for the whole; but do not drive out a part 
from their share in the debate. It is pre- 
cisely the difference between a majority’s 
hearing a minority and deciding their own 
way after all,—and their obtaining their 
purpose by decreeing that the minority 
shall be expelled. 


‘to, I view all these 

‘points as distinc- 

‘ tions to be given, not for the sake of the person and the individual 
‘ who is to possess them, but for the sake of the public, for whose 
‘benefit they were created, and for whose advantage they are to be 
‘exercised. In all times, therefore, Sir, and upon every occasion, 
‘(continued Mr. Pitt,) whether relating to the Roman Catholic or 
‘ Protestant Dissenter, to the people of Ireland, or to the people of 
‘ England, I have always, from a due regard to the Constitution, been 
‘ of opinion, that we are bound to consider, not merely what is desired 
‘by a part, but what is best and most advantageous for the whole.’ 
—Id. p. 108. 


- This,—(continued 
the right honourable 
Secretary,)—this,Sir, 
is the principle on 
which I support the 
exclusion of the Ro- 
manCatholics (cheer- 
ing). I would not 
make the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, or the celigious cpinions of any man, a ground of exclu- 
sion against him merely on their account ; but, Sir, I am bound to 


A. The passage put in Italics conveys a 
a good reason fora Protestant mem- 

r’s conducting himself in a certain man- 
ner iz an open parliament ; but not for 
commencing his operations by voting the 
Catholic minority out of the House. 
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consider, not only what they may suffer and what they may desire, but 
what will be good for the whole—Id. p. 109. 


I object, Sir, how- 
ever, to the declara- 
tion contained in this 
petition, that it dis- 
agrees with the de- 
claration sent forth 
by the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy. ‘They state, 
that they publish 
it ‘in the simplicity 
of truth, as the doc- 
trines of the Catho- 
lic Church had been 
frequently misunder- 
stood or misrepre- 
sented.’ Inthe decla- 
ration published, in 
1826, it is stated, that 
‘ the CatholicChurch, 
* in conamon with all 
* Christians, receives 
* and respects the en- 
* tire of the ten com- 
* mandments, as they 
‘are found in Exo- 
‘dus and Deutero- 
‘nomy ; the only 
‘ difference between 
* them lying in some 
‘ points of construc- 
‘tion. When I first 
read this passage, I 
exclaimed, ‘ Then I, 
* and many otherPro- 
* testants, have been 
‘ long inerror, for I 
* have always under- 
* stood that the Ro- 
“man Catholics did 
‘not recognize the 
“second command- 
“ment, but excluded 
* it from their Cate- 
* chism.’ 

Bat, Sir, it happen- 
ed soon afterwards 


A. There can be no mistake in believ- 
ing, that this is an averment that the 
Roman Catholics ‘do not recognize the 
* second commandment, but exclude it from 
‘ their Catechism,’—and that they have 
been guilty of ‘ insincerity and an attempt 
‘to mislead,’ by their declaration that 
they ‘ in common with all Christians, re- 
‘ceive and respect the entire of the ten 
‘ commandments as they are found in Exo- 
‘ dus and Deuteronomy.’ 

Now see what quantity of accuracy and 
research is displayed, in the charge thus 
brought forward by a minister of state, asa 
reason for excluding many millions of the 
community from the benefit of equal laws. 

What the Churchof England prints in 
two paragraphs, under the titles of the 
first and second commandments, the Ca- 
tholics and Lutherans print in one, and 
call the first. And they do it, they say, 
* because it all relates to one and the same 
‘ thing,’—the ‘graven things’ being only an 
explanation of what is meant by ‘ strange 
‘ gods ;’ and they assert that the authority 
for it is as old as St. Augustine. 

What the Church of England prints in 
one paragraph, and calls the tenth com- 
mandment, the Catholics and Lutherans 
print in two, under the titles of the ninth 
and tenth. And a do it, they say, be- 
cause one prohibits the desire to break the 
sixth commandment, and the other the 
seventh,—and because they consider this 
as-a more feasible distinction than the 
other. It is true they disturb the order 
of the Hebrew; but they think their rea- 
son sufficient to authorize it. 

The Catholics have no composition under 
the exclusive title of ‘ their Catechism,’ 
as the Church of England has ; but on 
the contrary a multitude of works, the 

c2 
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that a catechism of 
the Roman Catholic 
Church fell into my 
hands, andthen I was 
ableto appreciate the 
‘ simplicity of truth’ 
in which they had 
issued their declara- 
tion. This catechism, 
from which I am now 
about to read, is 
stated to have been 
revised by the Rev. 
Dr. Butler, and re- 
commended by four 
RomanCatholicArch- 
bishops ; it is printed 
by the Roman Ca- 
tholic printer to the 
Royal College of 


Maynooth, and is the 
twenty-fifth edition, 
carefully 


corrected. 
No doubt, Sir, there- 
fore, can be attached 
to its authenticity. I 
turn totheCommand- 
ments, to correct my 
erroneous concep- 
tions of the Roman 
Catholic system, and 
I find, that indeed the 
first Commandment 
is, in some respects, 
differently expressed, 
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offspring of the zeal of different eccle- 
siastics, resembling in diversity of style 
and temperament, the elucidations of the 
Church of England’s Catechism which 
are from time to time put forth by various 
divines. Some of these—amounting in 
the specimens collected to one in four— 
give only the heads of the commandments, 
on the ground of their being what are 
called ‘ short catechisms ;’ and in these, 
in consequence of the arrangement de- 
scribed, the words ‘ graven things’ do not 
appear in sequence to the words ‘ strange 
‘gods. But these shorter catechisms 
equally discuss the question of whether it 
is proper to ‘ pray to and serve images ;’ 
and even quote the remaining words of the 
commandment, though not in the precise 
place where the objector chuses to require 
them. 

Upon such /ana caprina as this, a mi- 
nister of state declares his conviction of 
the necessity of harnessing the six horses 
to the rear; and men in the capacity of 
legislators, if the report is correct, receive 
him with loud cheering. —‘ The established 
‘ pea-green slipper,’ is a reasonable cause 
of quarrel, compared with that of the Se-- 
cretary for the Home Department. 


as compared with its appearance in Exodus and Deuteronomy. The 
second is, ‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain ;’and the number ten is made out in this manner,—the ninth 
is, ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy-neighbour’s wife,’ and the tenth, ‘ Thou 
‘ shalt not covet thy neighbour’s goods.’ It would be infinitely better, 
Sir, and much more to my satisfaction, if my right honourable friend 
had not called my attention tothis petition. AndI cannot help regretting 
this additional proof of the incompatibility of the fact with the profes- 
sion of the Roman Catholic Church, and that my first suspicion was 
correct, viz.—that these petitioners did not approach the House ‘ in 
the simplicity of truth.’ 

After this, Sir, let not my right honourable friend, for the future, 
challenge implicit confidence for any petition which he may present 
from that quarter, Whatever statements may accompany it, I shall 
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regard them with suspicion. Their professed sentiments I, for one, 
must continue to contrast with their actual conduct : and in opposi- 
tion to this sort of test, it is in vain to refer me to this or that letter 
from Dr. Doyle, or the declaration of Dr. Curtis, when some other 
letter, or some other declaration, from the same party, might be ad- 
duced, of atotally opposite character. ‘They will never again mystify 
me. And I cannot avoid expressing my participation in that feeling 
of disgust, which insincerity and attempts to mislead always excite in 
the minds of the English people. (Loud cheering.) —Jd. p. 125. 


This, Sir, is the 
system upon which 
I have attempted to 
act with regard to 
Treland. I have, on 
all occasions, endeavoured to do justice, and to give them the advan- 
tage of every privilege to which they are admissible by law.— 
Id, p. 128. 


A. Law is not justice ; it only ought to 
be. The very point in dispute is, whether 
the laws are just. 


The right honourable Secretary, it is stated, ‘concluded amidst 
loud and enthusiastic cheering.’ So would he if he had spoken 
in favour of the Corn Laws, or any other of the vested interests. 
[fit is within the province of a Review to criticise parliamentary 


oratory when it appears in print,—the eloquence of the Home 
Secretary may be characterized, as being the rhetoric of a 
picker of small holes,—a speech-maker uponzauci, flocci, pili,—an 
embalmer of other men’s blunders, with a sprinkling of his own,— 
a political ci-devant jeune homme, who has contrived to preserve 
the rawness, artifice, and insipidity, of what in the Pittite 
times was denominated ‘a promising young man in the House of 


oo 


Commons.’ 


One fact is beyond 
the possibility of 
doubt. The Protest- 
ants are put on their 
defence. They have 


4. Most people who are put on their 
defence, are reluctantly placed in that 
situation. And it ordinarily happens, 
because they are accused. As a lawyer, 
the Master of the Rolls might have spared 


been reluctantly pla- 
cedinthatsituation— 
they are the parties 
accused — they are 
charged with every 
species of intole- 
rance,of religious bi- 
gotry, of oppression ; 
and these charges 
are preferred against 


the tautology. 

What is bigotry 2? What is intole- 
rance ? What is oppression ? 

Bigotry, is not the believing that one kind 
of religion is true and another is not ; or 
that one kind is better than another. This 
is the insidious sense ; palmed on the 
world for the sake of confounding the ab- 
sence of bigotry with indifference. But 
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them by the Roman 
Catholic portion of 
the community and 
their advocates. — 
Speech of Sir John 
Copley, March 5, 
1827.—p. 133. 
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bigotry is believing that we have a right to 
rob and injure those who differ from us in 
religion. It is the believing that differ- 
ence in religious opinions removes the obli- 
gation of the moral rule, to ‘ do to others 
as we would they should do to us.’ 
Intolerance, 1s bigotry in action. The 
two things stand to one another in the 


relation of ‘ faith and works.’ > 
Oppression, is every violence inflicted by a potential majority 
on the minority, which is not justified by the consideration of 
the common good. Dragging six horses out of twenty behind, 
is not for the common good ; it therefore is oppression. 
When it is said ‘ the Protestants’ are put on their defence, 


it means the dishonest Protestants. 


The black sheep have no 


right to hide themselves in the flock and say ‘ We are all mut- 


ton alike.’ 


What is it that the 
Roman Catholics of 
Ireland ask? Indeed, 
they do not conde- 
scend to ask, but in 
terms the most em- 
phatic and peremp- 
tory—in thelanguage 
of menace, they de- 
mand of us what they 
call the restoration of 
their rights — their 
unconditional restor- 
ation.—ZJd. p. 151. 


A. Itisnot the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land that ask. It is the sane part of the 
people of England; founding their claim 
on the dictates of common sense, and the 
plain rules of justice, which are -—* 
the rules of sound policy in the end. The 


truth will be tld—tTuHE PEOPLE or ENG- 
LAND ARE NOT WITH THE OPPRESSORS. 
They say they will not have a civil war in 
Ireland, for the sake of fattening those 


they do not want to be fat. The people 
on this side the water have not forgotten 
Jefferies and Kirke, and Lauderdale and 
Dalzell ; and they will not see their rule 
restored in the Westland provinces. 


The very whiskered dragoon at Ballinamore, said he did not like 


‘ going out against the hill-folk.’ 


It might do for Portugal, but 


it will not do for England, to have a gown-and-cassock war, 
lest a man should find his way to vote, that the emoluments of 
the rich church-men are five times greater than they ought to 
be. In the country of the beloved Ferdinand, men may be 
found to turn out for the priesthood; but the people of Eng- 
land will not fight in such a cause,—they positively are not fools 
enough. They will not go to war with the Irish, for the sake 
of what is to be got by oppressing them. To reduce the strength 
of undue power, is what they want themselves. Nine-tenths of 
the people of England have no voice or influence, directly or 
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indirectly, in the government ; and the consequence is, they are 
made to keep the others. The whole manufacturing interest is 
made to keep the agricultural one, because it is cut off from its 
due share in the representation. What all these, therefore, as sen- 
sible men, are bound to say to the Irish, is ‘ You help us, and 
we help you.’ The struggle for fairness of representation in 
esloed, is only the cause of the people of England tried under 
Irish names; and they are waiting for the decision of this ques- 
tion, before they proceed to their own. 

Who is it that ever profits by oppression? Is it not always 
a pitiful minority? And why are you and I and every body, 
to go to expense and suffering, for the sake of securing the 
profits of oppression to a pitiful minority? Will it comfort us 
under an invasion of the tax-gatherer,—or for a son or brother 
left buried in a bog in Ireland,—to hear that it was for the inter- 
est of the church establishment? Half the people in England 
dislike the church establishment; and three-fourths of the 
remainder care nothing about it. The people of Engiand want 


to live and to let live; and have no notion of being hounded away 
to cut the throats of their brethren in a civil war, for the sake 
of preserving the Irish clergy from the danger of being asked 


unpleasant questions in parliament. 


A. The Constitution, in the mouths of 
those who have any evil to defend, al- 
ways means evisting wrongs. It clearly 
means so here. The question is at once 
brought into a short compass,—Whether 


In the first place, 
Sir, about what sub- 
jects are we in the 
habit of consulting 
in Parliament? What 
says the King’s writ 


under the authority 
of which the House 
is conveked ? We are 
summoned to consult 


parliament assembles to discuss the inter- 
ests of the community, or the interests 
of the Church of England and existing 
wrongs ? 


on things and matters 

relating to the Con- 

stitution, and safety of the Protestant Church. By the measure now 
proposed, we are required to admit into the legislature of the country, 
assembled to deliberate upon matters connected with the safety of the 
Church of England, a body of Roman Catholics, directly hostile to 
that Church—men who, upon principle, must be hostile to it in every 


respect.—IJd. p. 153. 


Now, Sir, I will 
entreat the House to 
recollect—and. it is 
with sincere regret 
that I do so—that 


A. Arguments of this kind amount to 
an avowal, that the Church of England is 
unpopular, and cannot be supported but 
by confining the exercise of government 
to her friends ;—that if the power of inter- 
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there are at the pre- 
sent moment, and 
have always been, 
many Protestant 
membersoftheHouse 
of Commons, who 
entertain views, and 
profess sentiments, of 
a nature hostile to 


the Established Church of these realms. 
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ference were in the nation at large, she 
would be pulled down ;—in other words, 
that the nation in the aggregate is her 
enemy. The policy of such avowals may 
be doubted ; but those who call themselves 
her friends are answerable. 


If, in addition to the luke- 


warm friends, and avowed opponents, we throw into the scale another 
weight—if we add to this body another mass,—knowing as we do, 
that both will act with the same spirit, and make one common cause, 
shall we, I ask, be discharging our duty to the Church, of which we 
are members, and which we have pledged ourselves and are bound to 


support ?—Jd. p. 155. 


Let me pause for a 
moment, Sir, upon 
this part of the sub- 
tect, and let me sup- 
pose that there are 
returned tothisHouse 
some of those persons 
who exhibit in them- 
selves specimens of 
some of those talents, 
which seem to be in- 
digenous tolreland— 


A, What is this but saying, that the 
Church of England has no chance ef stand- 
ing, except by preventing the talents of her 
opponents from having a hearing ;—that 
half-a-dozen men in the House of Com- 
mons as clever as the Attorney General for 
Ireland, would talk her down in a twelve- 
month. Now if she is as ricketty as this, 
what chance is there of her standing at all ? 
—the scale is turned against her, and men 
will begin to take the rising side. 


let me suppose some 

of the individuals of 

that body to he desirous of overturning the Protestant Establishment, 
and of rearing in its stead the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland— 
let me suppose these persons possessed of talents, resembling in 
their extent and power those of my right honourable friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland, commanding and swaying the body 
they represent by their masterly eloquence and _ extraordinary 
powers, and directing that eloquence and those powers to the object 
to which I have referred. I ask, is this a light danger, and are we 
to treat it with contempt; or, are we not, to reserve in our own hands 
the most effectual means of defending ourselves from such a danger ? 
—Id. p. 156. 


With this mass of 
information, Sir, it 


A. The way to discover ‘the exact 
‘ effect,’ is to see what the effect would be 


will not be difficult 
to discover the exact 
effect which the Ro- 
man Catholic disabi- 
lities produce upon 


on the Protestant population of England, 
if they were put into a sen of the Ro- 


man Catholics, and the 


{ oman Latholics 
into theirs. 
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the Roman Catholic 
population ; and I 
was greatly surprised 
to hear from such 
competent witnesses 
as Mr.O’Connell, Dr. 
Doyle, and Dr. Kelly, 
how very little the 
great body of the peo- 
ple is affected by the 
disqualifying laws. 
That the greatest 
wretchedness exists 
amongst them, is be- 
yond doubt: that po- 
verty, that want of 
employment, insub- 
ordination, distrust 
in all the established 
institutions of the 
country, fraud, per- 
jury, and immorali- 
ty, arising from that 
distrust, exist to a 
frightfulextent, is be- 
yond all doubt; but 
that Roman Catholic 
emancipation is the 
cure for these evils, 
or one which is re- 
garded by the pea- 
santry in any other 
light than the grati- 
fication of religious 
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The people of England would then not 
be long in finding out, that such an op- 
pression had exactly the effect of the dis- 
tinction of colours arising out of the ex- 
istence of slavery in the West Indies ;— 
that it penetrated into all ranks and rela- 
tions of life ;—that it met the rich in the 
enjoyment of his riches, and the poor in 
the endurance of his poverty ;—and that to 
trifle about its removal not removing all 
ills and filling up all wants, is like 
urging that the abolition of negro slavery 
would not give every man of colour 
an annuity in the three per cents. Like 
the negroes, they would say, ‘Take off 
‘the unjust distinction that presses on us 
‘like a red-hot iron; and then leave us to 
‘take care of ourselves. We do not ask 
‘ you to remove our wretchedness, but our 
‘degradation: We come for justice, not 
‘for charity. We complain that we are 
‘slaves, not that we are paupers.’ 

When men ‘ distrust all the established 
‘ institutions of their country,’ there is but 


one inference,—that the institutions do 


them harm. ‘To blame them for it, is as ir- 
rational as to blame them for complaining 
when a shoe pinches. It is the shoe, not 
the man, that wants altering, 


bigotry, is what these gentlemen have not ventured to assert.—Speech 
of George Robert Dawson, Esq. M.P. for Derry, April 19, 1825.—p. 166. 


But, Sir, when I 
consider the position 
of the two parties ; 
when I consider the 
declarations which 
have been made, and 
the signs which have 
been given, I can 
never expect that the 
two parties will amal- 
gamate together. The 
Protestants are in 


4, It is admitted here distinctly, that 
the contest is for ‘the possession of all 
that is valuable in Ireland,’ — for ‘the 
estates that, no matter whether rightly 
or wrongfully, have been wrested from 
the Roman Catholics, —for the ‘ emolu- 
ment and honour’ arising out of ‘the 
establishments of the country,—for the 
‘splendid provision’ of the church, and 
the ‘station and power and influence’ of 
the corporations. In short that the Pro- 
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possession of all that 
is valuable in Ireland ; 
their estates, no mat- 
ter whether rightly 
or wrongfully, have 
been wrested from 
the Roman Catholics. 
The establishments 
of the country con- 
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testants in Ireland have a great mass of 
occupation, which nobody pretends can 
bear looking into; and that to preserve 
them from the remote chance of such an 
accident, the people of England must 
enter into a civil war. 


ferring emolument and honour, are all Protestant ; the Church con- 
ferring a splendid provision upon its ministers, and the corporations 
giving station and power and influence to its members, are all 
Protestant, and have all, at no distant period, been in possession of 
Roman Catholics.—Zd. p. 172. 


Is it possible there- 
fore to think, Sir, 
that all the solid ad- 
vantages can be on 
one side, without ex- 
citing a hope of en- 
joymenton the other ? 
Can Protestants and 
Roman Catholics 
really unite together 
when such tempting 
objects are open to 
the Roman Catholics, 
and when a_ public 
clamour has already 
been begun against 
the Protestants? Will 
the Roman Catholic 
be satistied to see 
every Protestant in- 
stitution rolling in 
wealth and splendour, 
whilst his own are in 
poverty and distress ? 
Will he submit to 
have his churches, 
his convents, his 
schools, his colleges, 
supported by alms, 
whilst his Protestant 
rival revels in the en- 
joyment of Roman 
Catholic possessions ? 
Human nature for- 


A. The upshot of all this is to ask, 
whether any set of men will be wronged if 
they can help it. The argument is 
founded entirely on the wrongs being palp- 
able and notorious, and on the certainty 
that no man submits to a wrong longer 
than he is obliged to do it. 

The answer of the English people to this 
must be, that they were not made to be 
bottle-holders to the Irish Protestants, in 
a struggle which is avowed to be unjust. 
That they will not let the Irish Protest- 
ants be trodden to pieces in the crowd; 
but will not be made a cat’s-paw, to 
prevent a fair hearing of the case against 
them in the House of Commons. 

What is it to the people of England, 
that an Irish Protestant shall ‘ revel in the 
enjoyment of Roman Catholic posses- 
sions,’ and be able to oppress three out 
of tour of all the men he meets? And 
why is an Englishman to pay in his purse 
or his person, for upholding such a 
state of things? Englishmen pay enough 
for upholding different kinds of slaver 
already. They pay upon every aomi 
of sugar they eat, for upholding the flogging 
of women in Jamaica ; and there is no rea- 
son why they should pay for oppression in 
Ireland besides. 
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bids us to think so; and I must do the Roman Catholics the justice 
to say, that they have been no hypocrites on this occasion, but have 
proclaimed boldly and naturally their expectations. —ZJd. 


The object of the 
petition, my lords, 
couched in very de- 
cent and moderate 
terms, is, neverthe- 
less, of great size and 
importance. It is 
no less than a request 
on the part of the Ro- 
man Cathulics, to le- 
gislate for a Protest- 
ant country, to dis- 
pense the laws, to 
command the armies 
and navies, and to 
take share in the ex- 


A. Their request is not to legislate, but 
to have their share in legislation ;—it is 
not in a Protestant country, butin a coun- 
try that is part Protestant and part Catho- 
lic ;—it is not to dispense the laws, but to 
be a portion of the dispensers ;—it is not to 
command the armies and navies, but to 
have a share in the command where no- 
body objects that they shall fight. The 
fallacy throughout, is in confounding a 
demand fora just share, with a demand 
for the whole. 


ecutive councils of a Protestant kingdom: a request that strikes at 
the principles of the Revolution, and by plain, broad, and inevitable 
consequences calls into question the justice and policy of the Act of 
Settlement.— Speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury, May 13, 1805.— 


p. 201. 


I insist, my lords, 
that I am as sincerely 
attached to the ge- 
nuine principles of 
toleration as any one 
of your lordships. I 
consider it as the 
brightest ornament 
and fairest grace 
of the Reformed 
Church which is es- 
tablished in this king- 
dom: but I cannot 
prevail upon myself 
to confound tolera- 
tion with equality, 
much less with power 
and eventual super- 
iority Jd. 


A. Nobody confounds toleration with 
equality ;—for the great question is, why 
there a uld be toleration and not equality. 
Toleration is the condescension of a pru- 
dent despot, who yields one half to secure 
the other. And the difficulty afloat in 
men’s minds is, why there should be a 
despot at all ;—what reason can be given 
for it, that may not be given for the despot- 
ism of any collection of men who are able 
to overpower a traveller on the high road. 

If, after every body is heard, the ma- 
jority come to a determination that is dis- 
agreeable to the minority, there is no help 
for it but in the gradual developement of 
the truth, that all injustice is unprofitable 
in the end. But what is called for here is, 
that people shall suffer and shall not be 
heard; and that the reason why they shall 


not be heard is, that if they were heard they would cease to 


suffer. 
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But, my lords, let 
us examine the mean- 
ing of those words, 
* debarred of their ci- 
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A. The proof lies upon the ‘if’ But 
what is attempted to be proved in this 
case, is only that it is expedient for the 
church and the Irish Protestants. 


vil,’ or, as some have 

said, ‘their natural 

rights.’ Is there any 

civil right which individual citizens may not be called upon to forego, 
if public expediency demands the sacrifice? Is not this a principle, 
which, in some shape or other, must be recognized under every 
imaginable form of civil government? — Speech of the Bishop of Chester, 
May 17, 1825.—p. 210. 


It seems to me, my 
lords, I confess, to be 
as unjust, in the ab- 
stract, to exclude a 
man from the legis- 
lature for want of a 
ce:tain amount of 
property, as it is, to 
hold him disqualified, 
on account of certain 
opinions which affect 
the integrity and se- 
curity of the com- 
monwealth.—Zd. 


The oath and de- 
claration, my lords, 
which it is the object 
of these bills to re- 
peal, were intended 
to exclude Roman 
Catholics from of- 
fices of trust and 
profit, because the 
principles of their 


A. Propping one rotten thing by ano- 
ther. Nobody believes that the exclusions 
from the legislature here appealed to, are 
any thing but the trick of one party to 
carry things their own way. 

But besides this, there may be no jus- 
tice in the comparison. The exclusion 
from parliament for want of property, may 
be one that very little affects the class 
professed to be excluded ; or it may be one 
that in practice is evaded, and amounts to 
no exclusion at all. Make it as easy fora 
Catholic to get into parliament, as for a 
man who has not 300/. a year in land; and 
the Catholics will be content. 


A. Bad logic, even without contesting 


any of the premises. For it omits the 
principal element, which is, whether the 
times and circumstances are such, as to 
make the exclusion as necessary now, as 
at the enactment of the oath and decla- 
ration. 


church were held to be inconsistent with the safety and tranquillity of 
the State. My lords, those principles are precisely the same now, as 
they were at the enactment of the oath and declaration ; it is the boast 
of that church that they are so. Persons, therefore, professing those 
principles, are as inadmissible to offices of trust and profit now, as 
they were formerly —Speech of the Bishop of Salisbury. July 9, 1823. 
—p. 226. 

With my country- 


A. All oppressors, by their own story, 
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men, my lords, I most 
decidedlyconcur; but, 
at the same time, feel 
it necessary to stand 
forward as an advo- 
cate of emancipa- 
tion, though not 
exactly for the de- 
scription of persons 
who have been for so 
many years urging 
claims hostile to the 
Constitution, in no 
very qualified terms. 
No, my lords, those 
for whom I would 
claim this boon, are 
the Protestants of 
Ireland, who, I do not 
hesitate to affirm, are 
at this moment the 
most oppressed por- 
tion of the British 
subjects; in fact, 
they are a proscribed 
people; and if very 
strong measures are 
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are an injured race. The West-Indian 
planters, if their own account of them- 
selves be taken, are the most oppressed 
portion of the British subjects; and all the 
mischief arises from certain turbulent 
blacks, who will not lie still and be flogged. 

Contrast this with the declaration on 
the same side by the member for Derry 
(p. 25 of this article), that ‘the Protestants 
are in possession of all that is valuable in 
Ireland,’—‘ the establishments of the coun- 
try conferring emolument and honour, are 
all Protestant,—‘ the Church conferring a 
splendid provision upon its ministers, and 
the corporations giving station and power 
and influence to its members, are all Pro- 
testant, and have all, at no distant period, 
been in possession of Roman Catholics.’ 
Contrast these, and say whether the alle- 
gation of suffering is any thing, but the 
outcry of men fearing to lose what they 
know they unjustly possess. 
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not adopted for their relief and security, all that are capable must leave 
the country, and we may expect to hear that the remainder have been 
annihilated in one way or another.—Speech of Lord Lorton, February 


23, 1827.—p. 244. 


‘Can your lord- 
‘ship, laying your 
* handon your breast, 
‘appeal to your con- 
* science and honour, 
* and then saythat the 
‘Trish Church esta- 
‘blishmentrequiresno 
‘reform. It is impos- 
‘ sible that you could, 
‘ my lord, because itis 
‘ monstrous to think 
‘of anannualincome, 
‘ amounting to several 
‘ millions sterling, be- 
‘ing appropriated in 
‘such a country as 
‘Treland, to themain- 


A. This is what the opponents of the 
Catholics are imprudent enough to allude 


to in their speeches. And here is the 
secret of what they call the oppression of 
the Protestants. They fear for the ‘costly 
Meat Establishment.’ 


* But, how is this?’ I wondering cried, 
As I walk’d that city fair and wide ; 
And saw in every marble street, 
A row of beautiful butchers shops. 
* What means, for men who don’t eat meat, 
This grand display of loins and chops? 
In vain 1 asked—’twas plain to see 
That nobody dared to answer me. 
moorr's Cily of Hindostan. 
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‘tenance of the pastors of less than one-thirtieth part of the population ; 
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‘laying aside all notice of the laws by which this revenue is pro- 
‘tected and collected, their partial nature, the mode of administering 
‘ them, and the character of the agents by whom they are executed.’— 
Extract from the Letter of Dr. Doyle, as quoted in the Speech of Lord 


Lorton.—Id. p. 251. 


Those who support 
the bill ask, ‘ What 
danger can be appre- 
hended from a few 
Roman Catholic 
members?’ The num- 
ber likely to be re- 
turned is described as 
exceedingly limited 
—rari nantes in gur- 
gite vasto. But I 


A. Twenty-four members can only carry 
a great question, when half the rest of the 
House, minus twenty-three, are on the 
same side. There is a perilous struggle 
between justice and injustice upon other 
points; and the Tories cannot stand the 
chance of what might be effected by 
twenty-four. 


will remind the House, that twenty-four members may carry a great 


Such is the opinion 
of every respectable 
writer on the subject 
—with one exception 
—I allude to Dr. Pa- 
ley, who observes, 
that Roman Catholics 
and Protestants may 
meet in Parliament 
in as friendly a man- 
ner as if they assem- 


question.—-Speech of Sir C. Wetherell, March 23, 1821.—p. 266. 


A. The Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics cannot meet in a friendly manner, to 
discuss the means by which one of them 
may be oppressed. But they may meet 
to arrange all the just and desirable ope- 
rations of government; one of the first 
characteristics of which is, that nobody 
shall be oppressed. 


bled to discuss questions of history or philosophy. Now, I cannot 
conceive that Protestants and Roman Catholics could meet in Parlia- 
ment in precisely the same way as if they assembled to form a hortus 
siccus, or to discuss some point relative to the natural history of birds, 


Attempts, Sir, have 
already been made to 
invade the property of 
the Church, and par- 
ticularly the posses- 
sions attached to it 
in Ireland. The hon- 
ourable member for 
Montrose (Hume), 
whose activity would 
prevent him from 





beasts, and fishes.—Jd. p. 269. 


A, The Roman Catholic members of the 
House of Commons would be very likely 
to join Mr. Hume in ‘ effecting that sys- 
tem of reduction of which he is the advo- 
cate.” Which is a good reason why all 
who rob the public should try to prevent 
their entrance ; and why every other man 
in England should desire it. 
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letting slip any advantage that may offer for effecting that system of 
reduction of which he is the advocate, would find his efforts counte- 
nanced and fortified by Roman Catholic members, who could not be 
expected to have any other feelings than those of hostility against the 
Church Establishment. It is impossible to foresee what might be the 
success of a renewal of those attempts which have been hitherto de- 
feated, when they should be backed by the influence to which I allude. 
—Speech of the Right Honourable Henry Goulburn, April 21, 1825.— 


p. 278. 


It may be asked, 
why should difference 
of religious opinions 
produce political dis- 
cord? It is sufficient 
to answer, that it 
always has produced 
that effect —that it 
produces it at the 
present moment — 
and that until human 
nature is altered, and 
man, under the lights 
of the new philoso- 
phy, shall cease to be 


A. Under the influence of philosophy— 
or in other words, of the love of common 
sense, as it has been operating from the be- 
ginning of things to the present hour—man 
has ceased to be a religious animal, in the 
meaning in which the termis here employed. 
He has ceased to be an animal disposed to 
quarrel and fight for religion ;—in the same 
way that he has ceased to be disposed to 
quarrel and fight for property. He has 
found out that there is a better way for all 
parties,—justice. 


a religious animal, it will probably continue to produce the same 
effect, and to be made (as it has been termed) a stepping-stone to 
ambition, and to the acquisition of political power.—Speech of Sir 
John Nicholl, Feb. 3, 1812,—p. 289. 


Notwithstanding = 4, But they call for an army of thirty 


these misrepresenta- 
tions, the great body 
{of the Irish] is at- 


thousand men in Ireland; which English- 
men pay for. It is here that the six 
horses are dragging to the rear. 


tached to the empire, 
and not disposed to 
separate from Great 
Britain, or to unite themselves to France; they promptly and gal- 
lantly enter our fleets and armies ; nay, it is frequently asserted in this 
House, that they fight the battles of the country, even beyond their 


proportionate numbers.— Id. 


The love of power 
is universal. The 
Protestants equally 
possess it. They have 
the ascendancy—they 
have it justly; not 
only by the laws of 


A. Four men have no right to rob one 


because they are four. It may be a just 
reason why they should have four-fifths of 
the common stock; but not why they 
should have it all. 

The Protestants have a right to have a 
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the constitution, but 
as being four-fifths 
of the population of 
the empire.—Id. p. 
294, 


Perseverance, how- 
ever, is threatened. 
Can the Roman Ca- 
tholics suppose that, 
upon a subject so 
vitally important to 
the best interests of 
the nation, the legis- 
lature will be teased 
into acquiescence by 
importunity ? still 
less, that it will be 
overawed by menace? 
certainly not. It is 
only by a reference 
to the reason and 
conviction of Parlia- 
ment that they have 
any prospect of suc- 
cess to their applica- 
tion. —Jd. 295. 


The principle of 
the measure concedes 
the right of admissi- 
bility to every office 
in the country, as be- 
longing to every per- 
son of every sect. 
This is a principle 
somewhat similar to 
that which is held by 
individuals who con- 
tend for the radical 
doctrines of universal 
suffrage and annual 
parliaments — doc- 
trines which I am 
convinced my right 
honourable friend 
holds in utter detes- 
tation, — Speech of 
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majority in parliament; but not to oust 
the minority from parliament. It must be 
an extraordinary head that does not per- 
ceive the difference. 


A. All good things come by persever- 
ance. The Catholics know that the 
Jluxion of public opinion is in their favour. 
They know that the people of England are 
coming over to their side, and finding out 
that themselves and the Catholics are 
suffering from the same source—an over- 
bearing oligarchy, determined to keep what 
they have, and to have what they can. 
And therefore they reasonably persevere. 

All justice comes by fear. It comes 
by the apprehension of what may happen 
if it is refused. It comes, in short, by 
prudence ; and prudence is only fear look- 
ing through a high-power telescope. The 
friends of the Catholics wish to produce 
a conviciion that it is prudent, to take 
off the six horses from the rear. 


A. If the principle of the measure is as 
demonstrably sound as the principle of 
universal suffrage and annual parliaments, 
—there may be no saying in what Anno 
Domini men will arrive at the comprehen- 
sion of it, but there is no doubt of their 
coming to it in the end. In truth the prin- 
ciples are one and the same ; being only 
part of the general demonstration, that 
when all have suffrage, then and not till 
then, property of ail kinds has its due in- 
fluence. This is the ‘ Newtonian Theory’ of 

olitics ; the most important, and the last. 
The present system is a shuffle to keep 
undue power in the hands of the land- 
owners, that they may make the others 
keep them. When the manufacturin 
and commercial interests find out, that uni- 
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Mr. Bankes, March versal sutirage would make every man 

16, 1821.—p. 349. keep himself,—then comes the tug of war. 

The objections to annual parliaments, 

every body knows, are like the reasoning 

of the yf that combed his ‘hair once in seven years, and 
wondered how people bore it that combed it every day. 

The enemies of justice have a great habit of supporting 
infirmum per infirmius, ‘If you, Sir, believe this is an abuse 
and ought to be removed, you must believe this other is an abuse 
and ought to be removed,—which it is certain you must hold 
in utter detestation.’ 

What is a ‘radical’? One that ‘ has the root of the matter 
in him.’ One that knows his ills, and goes the way to remove 
them. The Whigs of 1688 were radicals; and so is every 
man that shuts his mouth to keep out flies. 

In our days things are altered. The Whigs are nobody. 
They cry for the toy, and can do nothing with it when they get it. 
At all events they only stand for what they may count; and 
nobody expects of them any more. ‘The theory of a government 
like ours is, that the friends of abuses shall hold the reins, and 
be made to drive whither they would not ;—that it shall be 
Prospero with Caliban for his coachman, And there is no leek 
they will not eat if they are obliged to it; the only question is 
how to collect a force of opinion, that shall make them apply 
themselves to their meal. 

There was no more probability of a Whig ministry removing 
the Test Act, than of their removing Mont Blanc. The only 
chance they have for office again is, if the Tories should find the 
battle going too sore for them, and put in the Whigs for a wool- 
sack to turn shot. Half the Whigs are become Radicals; and 
the other half are following as fast as they can. So that unless 
the Tories make haste, there will be nobody to try the experi- 
ment on. 


When parliament A, Will things as they are last for ever? 
grants concessions, If the ‘ grievance’ is such that nobody 
we are only building will tolerate it when mended, how small is 


up steps by which : ° 
de Thain Coitinaiion the chance of its being tolerated now. 


will endeavour to 
reach at greater im- 
munities. Can the right honourable gentleman imagine, that the ex- 
clusion from honours, distinctions, and offices, in which only a few of 
the Roman Catholic population can hope to participate, would have 
the effect of inflaming all Ireland, from one end to the other, and 
yet, that a system which touches their property—which affects that, 
VOL. X.—-W. R. D 
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the slightest interference with which every man is alive to—would 
create no irritation of feeling? Would they take .no step to remove 
what they must necessarily look on as a material grievance? Would 
they not consider it a great injury to be subjected to the maintenance 
of a church which they hold in abhorrence? If they would not,’ they 
must be men of a different description from those born in any other 
country. Does the right honourable gentleman believe, that this set- 
tlement can be fixed permanently—that it can be made to last for 


ever ?—Zd. p. 351. 


In the next place, 
can such a change be 
desired by the Pro- 
testants who Dissent 
from the Established 
Church, after that 
casual bond is dis- 
solved which recently 
united them with the 
Roman Catholics, in 
pursuit of an object 
which, so far as re- 
gards the Dissenters, 
no longer exists ‘— 
Speeches upon the Ro- 
man Catholic Claims, 
by Charles Lord Col- 
chester. June 10th, 
1828.—p. 99. 


Gentlemen! The 
alliance between Po- 
pery and Liberalism 
is no new event. 
Every one of the 
measures which cost 
King James ~ the 
2nd his Crown, were 
measures taken in the 
names of liberty of 


dA. The Dissenters have shewn them- 
selves honest men and wise—quite fit to 
be trusted in the streets without either a 
keeper or a police officer. Not an indi- 
vidual that was touched by the Test Act, 
has turned against the Catholics — or 
shown the common disposition of mankind, 
to kick down the ladder by which them- 
selves have risen. The Dissenters know 
that the great security for the freedom of 
their respective sects, is in the freedom of 
every body else. They have very little 
apprehension from the Catholics ; but the 
are desperately afraid of Lord Colchestet 
and his fellows. 


A, James the 2nd was the fag end of an 
old party in the government, whose well- 
known object was, to establish a Catholic 
ascendancy, by fair means or by foul. 
There is no such danger now. And there- 
fore, what was a clear fraud in one case, 
may be nothing like it in the other. 


conscience, and the removal of political distinctions on account of 
religious differences ; but, our ancestors knew that, while he talked of 
toleration, his ultimate aim was really persecution —Address to the 
Freeholders of the County of Kent, by Lord Bearley. October 25, 1828. 


- Hear what a Protestant Dissenter says to his brethren, and 
judge what probability there is of their dancing as Lord Col- 
chester may pipe. 

‘ But our rule of judgment is plain: persecution can never suppress 
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error, nor advance truth. If a man’s civil situation is made better by 
the belief of certain dogmas, or is made worse upon their denial,—you 
tempt him bya bribe, you intimidate him by a penalty. Both instances 
are of the very essence of persecution. Nothing is left to evidence: 
nothing rested on conviction. ‘The Catholic is politically deprived on 
the sole account of speculative religious opinion. He is wrong: allow 
it: endeavour to undeceive his fallacies, to rectify his mistakes. By 
what weapons? by depressing his secular condition? by pointing at 
him as unworthy of confidence? ‘Truth has no alliance with force, 
with proscription, with scorn. It only calls the power of reason and 
persuasion to its aid. This is the first principle of Protestant dissent. 
Not ignorant of such misery ourselves, we have learnt to rescue the 
miserable. Let the sentiments of men be most fanatical, they owe 
their account for them to God. If men do what is contrary to right, 
what is destructive to society, let the strong arm of the law punish 
them. But thoughts are not subjects, nor are theories crimes.’ —Let- 
ter on Catholic Emancipation, by the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, of Leeds, p.4. 

‘ Seek peace, shun faction, preserve charity: but remember that 
every attempt to resist the liberty of others cannot be indifferent to 
you, must not find you neutral: it is a threatening demonstration 
against your own. —p. 11. ‘ 


This is one of the sufferers who have been dragged behind 
the carriage themselves, till like Sterne’s negro girl, by feeling 
oppression they have learnt mercy. There is nothing to make 
men good Christians, like a community of suffering. 

Among all the opponents of the Catholics, the feeblest are the 
interpreters of prophecy. All men find every body they hate, 
in the book of the Revelation. The Westminster Review would 
be a vial or a trumpet, if it could only make itself of sufficient 
magnitude in the eyes of its enemies. The Protestant discovers 
the man of sin to be the pope. The Catholic with equal as- 
surance believes him to be heresy. And Mr. Thomas Parkin,* 
with as good shew of reason as the rest, declares him to be 
religious and civil despotism all over the earth. But waiving 
all question concerning the accuracy of their interpretation, how 
do the prophetic party in the House of Commons (for there is 
one) proceed to argue? They say they find it written, that the 
Catholics shall over-run the earth. And therefore they will 
vote against the Catholics relief. Now if they know that it is 
to be, what use is there in the way they take to hinder it ?—and 
how do they know that the way they take, may not be the very 
way in which the thing is to be brought about? Suppose it 
should turn out, that oppression ends in giving the Catholics an 





* An Exposure of Religious and Civil Despotism, in Observations 
On the Prophecies, &c., by Thomas Parkin—Wightman and Cranip, 
24, Paternoster Row. 1828. 
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ascendancy, as it has already for one period given it to the 
Protestants. In such a consummation, how would the interpye- 
ters of prophecy excuse themselves, for having despised that 
greater prophet who said to them ‘ Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you?’ Why are their own constructions of 
the visions of Patmos, to supersede the plain declaration of the 
Teacher of Nazareth? Let us do justly ; and let prophecy take 
care of itself. If the Protestants are to go to the wall, to the 
wall they will go; but it is clear that it is not written, that 
they are to escape it by the commission of injustice. 

The cause of the Catholics and religious liberty, on the whole, 
is going forward as its best friends would wish. The only chance 
of its opponents seems to be in provoking some Catholic to 
tread on a Protestant’s toe, and so superseding the danger of 
discussion by the din of war. To this end they may be expected 
to bend all their skill; and the Catholics on their: part will be 
as zealous to prevent them. When one side wants nothing but 
to see the knave of clubs, it is hard if the other does not contrive 
to keep it in his hand. All moderate men in England sigh to 
see the game brought to an end. All moderate men in Ireland, 
sigh ten times more. The ten horns, and the little horn—are 
nothing in comparison of peace, and a Christian-like act of 
parliament. There has been mischief enough with these 
‘ horned nowt’ already; men want now to make trial of mercy 
instead of sacrifice, and to give up the dark glass of prophecy, 
for what it has pleased God to make the broad day-light of 
justice and common sense. 





Arr. I1.—1. Vermaking door M. Willem Bilderdyk. Legacy. 1827. 
2. Gedichten van H. Tollens, Cz, Poems by H. Tollens. 2 vols. 
Rotterdam. 1827. 
3. Feestliederen door Mr. I. Da Costa. Feast Songs, by I. Da Costa. 
Amsterdam. 1828. 
4. Gedichten van Cornelis Loots, 4 vols. Amsterdam. 1816. 


T HE intellectual, 2s well as the external world, is full of beau- 

ties which are often long hidden from the commoneye. As 
every advance in the path of science leads to some novel 
wonder, so in the field of literature, at every new step we 
meet with agreeable evidence of high capacity and unexpected 
cultivation, and as our knowledge widens, so will our philan- 
thropy. ‘Taught to esteem, we soon learn to love, our fellow- 
men. Peace has dissipated innumerable noxious prejudices, 
has unveiled to us many excellencies which we never before 
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perceived, and explained away many defects which we had 
marvellously exaggerated, both in the moral and mental charac- 
ter of neighbours whom we are at last beginning to regard, not 
as enemies, but as brethren. While feelings of hostility, no 
longer fed by the selfishness, the falsehoods, and the malice of 
governments, have been gradually allowed to cool, a convic- 
tion has been rapidly and widely spreading, that every nation 
has a far deeper interest in the well-being of each and all, 
than it can possibly have in their distresses or downfall; 
and there is no arrangement of Providence more beautiful than 
that which makes selfishness a miserable miscalculation when 
it fancies it can erect itself highest upon ruins and desolation. 

Amidst the many miseries that hostilities with the continent 
entail upon us islanders, one, and a very serious one, is that of 
excluding us, in a great measure, from all those contributions 
to our knowledge and to our enjoyment, which we might other- 
wise have been receiving from foreign lands. Literature, like 
commerce, best flourishes under the auspices of liberty ; and 
the wider the expanse over which the inquirer can travel, the less 
likely is he to be betrayed by ignorance, or misguided by preju- 
dice. In the intercourse which has existed between us and 
other nations in the last ten years (would it were far less 
restricted than it is!) more progress has been made, on the 
whole, than in the century which preceded them. Every day 
is making a real and positive addition to our intellectual store- 
houses. Foreign languages are more generally studied ; foreign 
nations more closely observed ; foreign comforts more easily 
accessible ; out of the whole there is a considerable increase in 
our stock of pleasure. And this is the great concern with 
which we have to do. 

Among the countries which ought to have a peculiar interest 
for us, Hoiland must occupy an eminent place. It is near—it 
is highly civilized, it has been the scene of great events, its 
government has been frequently changed, the spirit of the 
people is commercial, industrious, religious, like our own. It 
has got rid of many abuses which we retain: there is no church 
hierarchy, no tithes, no state religion, no persecution for opinions, 
in a word, no civil distinctions grounded on religious differences. 
It has lost the blessings of hereditary legislators, of privileged pri- 
mogenitures ; has no rotten boroughs, nor sinecure places, nor 
parson-justices. It can hardly be contended that the govern- 
ment of Holland is a fit model for imitation ;. the constitutional 
code of the Netherlands has given very insufficient guarantees 
for the public liberties, and it must at some time or other be 
modified to suit the improving state of opinion: yet it is some- 
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thing to see, at the cost of a voyage of four-and-twenty hours, 
the result of some of these speculations, or experiments, on 
government, which even honest people are sometimes wont to 
contemplate with such unbounded alarm. 

But to discuss these is not our immediate object, which is ra- 
ther to give some idea of the present state of one of the arts in 
Holland, from which fair deductions may be drawn as to the rest. - 
A poetical Dutchman will indeed seem to many a sort of 
monstrous anomaly, so strong is the prejudice, which, were 
it tracked td its source, might be found to originate in the 
wide trowsers of some Flemish fishermen who now and then 
visit our coasts. Their grotesque apparel has caused them to 
be transferred to the toys, or the picture-books of children ; and 
so from our youth up, an absurd and ludicrous association 
blends with the name cf a Netherlander. We forget where 
Grotius and Erasmus, Scaliger and Boerhave, Rubens and 
Rembrandt, Vandyk and Douw, were born, and linger upon an 
old and vulgar prejudice, without the shadow of a meaning. 

If any one will take the trouble of estimating the number of 
great men which Holland has produced in proportion to her 
population, he will be not a little surprised at the gross injus- 
tice which is done her by the general opinion. Our present in- 
quiry must be narrowed to a very small part of the field of 
literature, and to a very short period of time. Poetry has been 
assiduously cultivated in the Netherlands, from the remotest 
epoch of their written history, in truth, all their earliest speci- 
mens of language are verse. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century we find rhymed Chronicles; then follow the sprekers, or 
minstrels, who attended the courts of the great: in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries the whole country swarmed with poetical 
rhetoricians, who deluged the land with their ewphisms, till with 
the seventeenth a class of poets, really entitled to the name, 
began a series, which has continued almost unbroken to the 

resent hour. Of these Hooft was formed in the schools of 

taly, while Vondel has the merit of a very varied originality. 
Cats has engraved moral maxims on the minds of millions, and 
Decker gave to the social affections an eloquent and harmo- 
nious expression. In the middle of the last century a fatal 
blow was given to the national taste by bombastic imitations of 
the French school; but redemption was found, in the influence 
of a few eminent men, who gradually redeemed the poetry of 
Holland from degradation. There are some, lately dead, such 
as Feith and Borger, who are entitled to high praise, but our 
attention must now be confined to those who are yet in being. 

Among them Bilderdyk is entitled to the first place. In one 
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of the strangest exhibitions of egotistical doggrel which ever 
appeared (it will be found in Allan Cunningham’s Anniver- 
sary for 1829), Dr. Southey introduces Mr. Bilderdyk as a 
model of all excellencies, intellectual and moral. Bilderdyk is, 
jn truth, a great writer, a man of genius, and his genius is of a 
high order. He has treated of an infinity of subjects ; he has 
treated some wisely and well; he has treated all vigorously and 
eloquently. And yet Bilderdyk is a man who has neither wou 
popular esteem, nor does he possess any considerable influence 
in his native land. The Laureat may easily learn why. He has 
written on all sides, and has in turn vituperated all persons. 
In the eighty volumes which his wonderful assiduity has pro- 
duced, there are “ Praises of Regicides,” and “ Visions of 
Judgment,” “Carmina Triumphalia,” and dramatised “ Wat 
Tylers,” “‘ Epistles to Amos Cottle,” and articles for the Quar- 
terly Review. This is the secret, and in it the doctor may per- 
haps sympathize. Bilderdyk does not wear bay garlands, nor 
drink royal sack ; he is a poor and neglected author. There are 
many excuses for his irritability, and some palliations for his 
inconsistencies. ; 

His literary industry is almost without example. His works 
follow one another more swiftly than criticism can follow them ; 
his prolific muse brings forth half a dozen volumes at a birth. 
They are, in consequence, just such productions as might be 
expected from a man of great talents and great erudition; who 
has no space left him to think, or to combine his thoughts. 
He does not sit down, weighing and comparing, pausing and 
pondering, like one who deems that great consequences hang 
upon his cogitations ; he is not as Milton was, engaged in the 
long and awful discipline of all his intellectual powers, purifying, 
informing, and elevating, in order to produce that which “ the 
world will not willingly let die,” but he restlessly flings out his 
hurried sketches, some full of truth, others full of paradox, others 
full of error; his crude and exaggerated conceptions too good to 
be despised, too bad to be admitted, come with the voice of 
authority, but obtain no recognition. His mind is full of float- 
ing and cumbrous materials, which he has no time to arrange 
to advantage, or to employ with effect. Thus he gives utter- 
ance to his primary impressions with infinite indifference ; 
defends them afterwards with vehement pertinacity, and so 
gets entangled in literary wrangles to the end of the chapter, 
committing suicide upon his own reputation, and attaching all 
sorts of disagreeable associations to a name which might have 
been the honour and glory of his country. It might be a 
question, whether, on the whole, the influence of Bilderdyk in 
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Holland has been pernicious or useful. We believe it has 
been useful. To the Dutch language he has done great ser- 
vice ; no one ever wielded it with such strength, no one ever 
drew forth its energies with such success. When the errors 
of his opinions are forgotten, his writings will be looked to, 
as the finest exemplifications of the vigour of his native tongue. 
In the present state of society, it might perhaps be shown, that 
the mischievous power which any one individual possesses, 
who cannot associate the arm of the civil authority with his 
mischievousness, is exceedingly small: if, like Sir Walter 
Scott, he can create an auditory of millions, he may, no doubt, 
cause many prejudices to linger, which would otherwise sooner 
pass away, but he can hardly create any new or influential 
prejudices, for the temper of the times is inquiring; there 
1s a universal rebellion, or symptoms of rebellion where it 
has not broken out, against unsupported dicta. The fallacy 
which was inestimable half a century ago, will now hardly pass 
current at all. Why? and because, will be the great powers of 
the coming generation; the reasons, and not the reasoners, will 
be the influential things. Dilderdyk is a very indifferent phi- 
losopher—his weapons are vituperative. He can, he does, over- 
whelm his impugners with contumely ; but there is no beauty 
which may not be so defaced, nothing bright, or true, or holy, 
which is not exposed to such attacks. Does this destroy our 
confidence in the ultimate and glorious triumph of good over 
evil? Far from it, for according to our wnderstanding of it, 
the principle of good is precisely that which survives and towers 
over the discussions of time. ‘They who take the most extrava- 
gant positions on one side, force the pendulum of opinion to 
equal elevations on the other. The re-action of absurdity upon 
itself is assured; the exaggerations of credulity produce the ex- 
aggerations of scepticism. Bilderdyk has drawn around him a 
small, but really illustrious band of young and ardent writers, 
while he has driven others further, much further, from him, 

Time would fail, to take even a hasty glance at his numerous 
productions, though they would afford much and serious matter 
for thought and illustration; but the object of the present 
article is merely to give specimens of the writings of a few 
living poets of Holland, which will, as we hope, enable our 
readers fairly to judge of their merits. 

Bilderdyk’s ode to Beauty, beginning, “ Waar z¥t ge o 
kroost van d’ongeboren,” has been very lately published for 
the first time. It pourtrays well his individual nature, and 
therefore we choose it. The language of the original is singu- 
larly energetic. It is full of glowing conceptions, while it 
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breathes pride and discontent. It sneers at philosophy and 
civilization, for so to sneer is the present temper of his mind. 
But we think its poetical beauties cannot be questioned. 


‘Child of the Unborn! dost thou bend, 
From Him we in the day-beams see, 
Whose music with the breeze doth blend ? 

To feel thy presence is to be. 
Thou, our soul’s brightest effluence—thou 
Who in heaven's light to earth dost bow, 
A spirit ‘midst unspiritual clods, 
Beauty! who bear'st the stamp profound 
Of Him, with all perfection crown’d, 
Thine image—thine alone—is God's, 


How is thine influence o'er us spread, 

That in thy smile we smile and play ? 
How art thou woven with life's thread ? 

Thou consciousness of greatness! say, 
Art thou a spirit of the breeze, 

Which our awakening vision sees, 

That grasps our hand, and pours a flood 
Of glory, and with thought more high 
Than mortal thoughts can magnify, 

Stirs with heaven’s warmth our icy blood ? 


Thou dazzling, driving, despot, power, 
Mortality before thee kneels ; 
Thou wert not born in earthly hour, 
Whose breath the tomb with glory fills ! 
No! thee the Almighty’s hand did mould, 
Out of the morning-beams of gold 
Which burst on heaven, when earth was made—- 
He plum'd, and He perfum'd thy wings, 
And bade thee brood o’er mortal things, 
And in thy smiles His smile convey'd, 


How shall I catch a single ray, 

Thy glowing hand from nature wakes, 
Steal from the ether-waves of day, 

One of the notes thy world-harp shakes ? 
Escape that miserable joy, 
Which dust and self with darkness cloy, 

Fleeting and false, and like a bird, 
Cleave the air-path, and follow thee, 
Through thine own vast infinity, 

Where rolls the almighty’s thunder-word, 
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Perfect thy brightness in heaven’s sphere, 

Where thou dost vibrate, in the bliss 
Of anthems ever echoing there ! 

That, that is life—not this—not this : 
There in the holy, holy row, 

And not on earth—so deep below, 

Thy music unrepress’d may speak ; 
Stay, shrouded in that holy place, 
Enough that we have seen thy face, 

And kiss’d the smiles upon thy cheek, 


We stretch our eager hands to thee, 
And for thine influence pray—in vain— 
The burthen of mortality 
Hath bent us ’neath its heavy chain— 
And there are fetters forged by art, . 
And science cold hath chill'd the heart, 
And wrapt thy godlike crown in night; 
On waxen wings they soar on high, 
And when most distant deem thee nigh, 
They quench thy torch, and dream of light. 


They dare in their presumptuous pride, 

They—miserable clods of clay ! 

Thy glorious influence to deride, 

And laws to make, thy course to sway ; 
They—senseless stones, and brainless things, 
Would point thy course, unplume thy wings, 

And lower thee to their littleness— 
They—foois unblushing—vile and vain— 








Would God—would truth—-would thee constrain, 


Their Midas’ idols to caress. 


See there the glory of the earth ! 

See there, how laurel wreaths are spread ! 
See the base souls in swinish mirth, 

Worship the gold round Titan’s head ; 
They tyrants—will not crush—not they ! 
The despot gods of heathen-sway—__. 

The imps that out of darkness start : 
No! these they raise—but stamp—if thou 
To their vile bidding will not bow, 

Their iron foot upon thy heart. 


No! proud provokers ! no! unhush'd 
My song shall flow—my voice shall sound— 

And, till the world —till you—are crush’d, 
Sing God—truth—beauty’s hymns around ; 

I will denounce your false pretence, 

For holiness find eloquence ; 
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While, genuine beauty sits beside : 
Crawl in the mire, ye mushroom crews, 
Lo! I am fed with heavenly dews 

That nourish spirits purified, 


Chiid of the Unborn! joy! for thou 

Shinest in every heavenly flame, 
Breathest on all the winds that blow, 

While self-conviction speaks thy name : 
O let one glance of thine, illume 
The longing soul that bids thee come, 

And make me feel of heaven, like thee— 
Shake from thy torch one blazing drop, 
And to my soul all heaven shall ope, 

And I—dissolve in melody.’ 


Formed in the school of Bilderdyk—without some of his 
high excellencies—without his grasp of thought—his great 
erudition—and wonderful variety — Da Costa, in his early writings, 
gave promises which it is to be feared will never be realized. His 
productions have none of the ordinary defects of those of his 
master—they are all smooth and polished, without those irregu- 
larities which so often destroy the charm of Bilderdyk’s com- 
positions. Da Costa, full of the pride of his Jewish ancestry, 
was some years ago converted to the Christian faith. Intense 
emotions—profound and anxious studies—the struggles of 
doubts and fears—produced a state of mind, which then often 
gave .vent to its mingled emotions, in language wonderfully 
eloquent and harmonious. Some of his religious out-pourings 
were translated at the time of their appearance, and excited 
much attention among our devout polemics. But Da Costa 
has now become the slave of a gloomy fanaticism, which dwells 
only among scenes of vice and misery, and anticipates nothing 
but the everlasting perdition of the majority of the human race. 
He sees around him neither light, nor truth, nor beauty— 
believes that the purposes of the Omnipotent father of light 
have been overshadowed or extinguished by the powers of dark- 
ness. Da Costa possessed at one time considerable influence 
in Holland. That influence has passed away, for he has gone 
even further than Bilderdyk in denouncing those innovations as 
irreligious, by which sufferings have been averted or science 
advanced. Vaccination, that admirable life-saving discovery, has 
been a great abomination in his eyes ; and we understand steam- 
navigation scarcely less so. One is almost disposed to doubt 
the honesty of instructed men, when they fall into these incre- 
dible puerilities; but, believing Da Costa to be honest, we feel 
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no little sorrow in being compelled to sacrifice his intellect, in 
order te save his sincerity. The character of his poetry will be 
seen in this introduction to a Hymn on Providence. The hymn 
is in every respect inferior to the prelude. 


‘ De harmony der schallende trompetten. 


‘When Homer fills his fierce war-trump of glory, 
And wakes his mighty lyre’s harmonious word, 
Whose soul but thrills enraptur’d at the story, 
As thrill’d old Nium’s ruins when they heard ? 
Meonian Swan! that shakes the soul, when loudly 
Rushing—or melts the heart in strains sublime ; 
Strong as the arm of Hector, lifted proudly, 
Sweet as his widow’s tears, in watching-time. 
Tho’ still thy strains song’s glorious crown inherit, 
Tho’ age to age kneel lowly at thy shrine— 
Yet, (O forgive me—venerable spirit !) 
‘Thou leav’st a void within this heart of mine. 
My country is the land of sunbeams—Heaven 
Gave me no cradle in the lukewarm west ; 
The glow of Libyan sands by hot winds driven, 
Is like the thirst of song within my breast. 
What is this fray to me—these battle-noises, 
Of mortals led by weak divinities ? 
I must hear higher notes and holier voices, 
Not the mere clods of beauteous things—like these. 
What are these perish’d vanities ideal 
Of thee—old Grecian bard—and following throng ? 
Heaven, heaven must wake the rapturous and the real, 
The sanctified, the sacred, soul of song. 
Can they do this, the fam’d Hellenic teachers, 
Or Northern bards? O, no! ‘tis not for them— 
*Tis for the inspired—the God-anointed preachers— 
The holy prophets of Jerusalem ! 
O privileg’d race! sprung forth from chosen fathers, 
The son of Jesse—and his fragrant name ; 
Within my veins thy holy life-blood gathers, 
And tracks the sacred source from whence it came. 
Angelic Monarch’s son! the great Proclaimer, 
The great Interpreter of God’s decree ; 
Herald at once of wrath! and the Redeemer! 
Announcing hopes—announcing agony. 
The seraphs sing their ‘ Holy, holy, holy,’ 
Greeting the godhead on His awful throne ; 
And earth repeats heaven’s song—tho’ far and lowly— 
Pour’d ’midst the brightness of the dazzling One 
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By safety-girded angels—hallow’d singers, 
Yours is the spiri*’s spiritual melody ; 
Touch now the sacred lyre with mortal fingers, 
Aspirers ! earth is gazing tremblingly. 
My heart springs up—its earthly bonds would sever, 
Upon the pulses of that hymn to mount ; 
My lips are damp with the pale blights of fever, 
And my hot blood grows stagnant at its fount. 
My father! give me breath, and thought, and power, 
My heart shall heave with your pure hallow’d words ; 
Hear ! if ye hear, the loud-voic'd psalm shall shower 
From east to west its vibrating accords. 
Inspire—if ye inspire—the glad earth recling 
With rapture—shall God's glory echo round ; 
And God-deniers low in ashes kneeling, 
Blend their subjected voices in the sound. 
O if my tongue can sing the Lord of ages, 
The Ruler—the Almighty—King of kings ; 
He who the flaming seraphim engages, 
His watchers—while he makes the clouds his wings. 
Spread—spread your pinions~—spread your loftiest pinions 
Spirit of song for me—for me—in vain, 
To the low wretchedness of earth’s dominions, 
I seek your heavenly, upward course, to rein. 
Wake lyre! break forth ye strings !—let rapture’s current, 
Soar, swell, surprise, gush, glow—thou heart be riven ; 
Pour, pour, the impassion’d, overflowing torrent, 
The hymns are hymns of heaven.’ 


Kinker is the great advocate in Holland of the Kantean 
philosophy, whose merits it will be time enough to discuss 
when its advocates have succeeded in making it intelligible. 
Every new commentator appears to make the matter worse, and 
to remove the period farther and farther off, when some distinct 
ideas will attach themselves to the vague and indefinite, though 
pompous and high-sounding words, in which this new system 
of metaphysics has wrapped itself. But Kinker, when he gets 
out of his mists, is a sound critic and an energetic poet, who 
often reminds us of some of the vigorous spirits of the time of 
the Commonwealth. In the following verses, which have many 
beauties, something will be seen of that vague philosophy of 
which we have spoken—some confusion of terms, but withal a 
tone of cheerfulness and hope, forming a remarkable contrast 
with the lugubrious and foreboding lamentations of men mis- 
named religionists, 
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‘ VIRTUE AND TRUTH. 


*‘ Het goede en ware heeft geen tooisels noodig. 


* Goodness and truth require no decoration ; 
They in and through themselves are great and fair ; 
All ornament is supererogation, 
Giving false colourings and fictitious air. 
Beauty is virtue’s image, truth’s best light, 
Virtue and truth its representatives, 
*Tis the grand girdle that, with radiance bright, 
To both—in all that are—their lustre gives. 
To its sublime control all evil bows, 
Or sneaks away, subjected to its reign, 
O’er each defect, a garb of mystery throws, 
Or seeks her midnight nakedness again. 
Error must be the lot of mortal kind, 
But virtue, in life’s night, man’s guide may be ; 
For man’s dim eye, so weak—'tis almost blind— 
Searce looks through mist-damps of mortality. 
Vain is endeavour!—true ; but that endeavour, 
It goodness, truth, and virtue testifies, 
Struggles and fails, but fails through weakness ever, 
Yet, failing, pours out light on darken’d eyes. 
Ye vainly dream, obscurers of the earth ! 
That all is tending downwards to its fall ; 
Vain are your scoffs on manhood, and man’s worth, 
And that great tendency which governs all. 
In vain, with fading and offensive flowers, 
Ye hide the chains of mental tyranny : 
Th’ unhealthy spirit, lur’d to treacherous bowers, 
May joy in its free-chosen slavery, 
Call what is incomplete, degenerate ; 
God’s children, bastards ; and its curses throw 
At all who bend not at its temple gate, 
Nor to night’s image kneel ia worship low. 
We see in the unfinish'd, tottering, frail, 
A slowly, surely, sweetly- working leaven, 
And in the childish dreams of life's low vale, 
The faint, but lovely shadowings-forth of heaven. 
We sink not, sacred ones! but flutt’ring tend— 
Tho’ weak, we tend tow’rds God: the word we hear, 
Audibly, bidding us uprise, and wend 
Our way above man’s feebleness and fear. 
An idle toil is sluinb’ring man’s poor fate, 
And duty neither lovely looks, nor true ; 
God’s mandate seems despotic—desolate 
His doings—and his voice terrific too. 
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Yet duty is but deeds of loveliness, 
And truth is power to make the pris’ner free ; 
And he whose self-forg’d chains his spirit press, 
No effort shall arouse from slavery. 
What’s true and good demands no decoration ; 
It, in and through itself is great and fair. 
Aii ornament is supererogation, 
Giving false colouring and fictitious air.’ 


The popularity of Tollens may be judged of from the fact of 
the sale of ten thousand copies of the last edition, in three 
volumes, of his poetical works ; and when it is considered that 
not more than three millions of people speak the language in 
which they are written, his success will appear one of the most 
remarkable circumstances of modern literary history. He is 
really entitled to this distinction; not that his compositions 
breathe that high and vigorous tone which characterizes the 
writings of Bilderdyk—not that he has those novel and often 
striking turns of thought, which often distinguish Kinker—not 
that he has the peculiar Hebrew orientalism which gives so 
original a semblance to the lyrics of Da Costa—but he falls into 
none of their defects. He is the poet of unaffected feelings— 
of every-day life—of the affections and the passions which are 
in hourly exercise. In him there seems a constant emanation 
from a fresh and limpid spring of enthusiasm, trained and 
tempered, however, to an habitual sobriety. His poems are 
genial as the spring—quiet and bright as the sunny rays. His 
mind is in active sympathy with happiness, and his works 
reflect the image of a well-regulated and blissful mind. It would 
not be always easy to convey to Englishmen the agreeable 
sensations which Tollens produces in the minds of his country- 
men. Perhaps he has a little too much of nationality; but in 
a country like Holland—too weak to take a lead—too strong to 
follow very subserviently the guidance of others—one can 
hardly be surprised that the false virtue of — takes a 
shape for which a stranger must find indulgence. There is 
some difficulty in ew from his published writings any 
one poem which may bring home to the general mind the im- 
pressions that his writings have left upon ours. The following 
is a translation of an unpublished poem. We have had the 
advantage of hearing it from his own lips, recited with an 
emphasis which kindled his dark eyes into an Ausonian en- 
thusiasm, and we shall not soon forget the impression it pro- 
duced. 
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*‘ SUMMER MORNING'S SONG. 


* Ontwaakt, ontwaakt wie slaapt en droomt. 





‘ Up, sleeper! dreamer! up; for now 
There’s gold upon the mountain’s brow— 
There's light on forests, lakes, and meadows— 
The dew-drops shine on flow'ret bells— 

The village clock of morning tells. 
Up, men! out, cattle! for the dells 
And dingles teem with shadows. 


Up! out! o’er furrow and o’er field ; 

The claims of toil some moments yield 
For morning's bliss, and time is fleeter 

Than thought—so out! ‘tis dawning yet. 

Why twilight’s lovely hour forget ? 

For sweet tho’ be the workman's sweat, 
The wand’rer’s sweat is sweeter. 


Up! to the fields! thro’ shine and stour; 
What hath the dull and drowsy hour 
So blest as this ?—the glad heart leaping 
To hear morn’s early songs sublime ; 

See earth rejoicing in its prime : 
The summer is the waking time, 
The winter time for sleeping. 





























O fool! to sleep such hours away, 
While blushing nature wakes to day, 
On down, thro’ summer mornings snoring. 
"Tis meet for thee, the winter long, 
When snows fall fast and winds blow strong, 
To waste the night amidst the throng, 
Their vinous poisons pouring. 


The very beast that crops the flow’r 
. Hath welcome for the dawning hour ; 

Aurora smiles !—her beck’nings claim thee. 
Listen—look round—the chirp, the hum, 
Song, low, and bleat—there’s nothing dumb-~ 
All love, all life. Come! slumb’rers, come! 

The meanest thing shall shame thee. 


We come—we come—our wand'rings take 
Thro’ dewy field, by misty lake, 
And rugged paths, and woods pervaded, 
By branches o’er, by flow’rs beneath, 
Making earth od’rous with their breath ; 
Or thro’ the shadeless gold-gorze heath, 
Or ‘neath the poplars shaded, 
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Were we of feather or of fin, 
How blest, to dash the river in, 
Thread the rock-stream as it advances, 
Or, better, like the birds above, 
Rise to the greenest Of the grove, 
And sing the matin song of love 
Amidst the highest branches. 


O, thus to revel, thus to range, 
I'll yield the counter, bank, or change ; 
The bus’ness crowds, all peace destroying ; 
The toil, with snow that roofs our brains ; 
The seeds of care, which harvests pains ; 
The wealth, for more which strives and strains, 
Still less and dess enjoying. 


O happy, who the city’s noise 
Can quit for nature’s quiet joys, 
Quit worldly sin and worldly sorrow ; 
No more ‘midst prison-walls abide, 
But, in God’s temple, vast and wide, 
Pour praises ev’ry even tide, 
Ask mercies ev’ry morrow. 


No seraph’s flaming sword hath driv’n 
That man from Eden or from heav’n, 
From earth’s sweet smiles and winning features ; 
For him—by toils and troubles tost, 
By wealth and wearying cares engross d— 
For him, a paradise is lost— 
But not for happy creatures. 


Come—though a glance it may be—come, 
Enjoy, improve, then hurry home, 
For life's strong urgencies must bind us. 
Yet mourn not ; morn shall wake anew, 
And we shall wake to bless it too. 
Homewards !—the herds that shake the dew 
We’ll leave in peace behind us.’ 


Loots has not much of classical cultivation, but he is a poet 
of considerable powers, both of conception and of expression. 
He has not however formed himself on a happy model. Fora 
long time the poetry of Holland was oppressed by the prosaic 
and bombastic influence of the worst part of the French school — 
the school of mere artificial rhyming. A number of writers, of 
whom the most distinguished (Feitama) was infinitely con- 
temptible, had degraded the poetical literature of the Nether- 
lands. Of th o redeemed it from its melancholy fall, 
some were, to @ t extent, the representatives of another 
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school—-that of Germany ; which, though it has great merits of 
its own, was not adapted to the genius of the Dutch language, 
nor to the general tone of Dutch sentiment. Feith, an amiable 
man, and by no means a contemptible poet, may be considered 
as having opposed Teutonic to Gallic impressions ; but, agreea- 
ble as is his versification, he undoubtedly wanted power to be 
the founder of a new system—the creator of another era. He 
did something withal, and the united influence of many of his 
contemporaries did more. Among these was Helmers, who was in 
almost all respects, Feith’s inferior, though he had the discern- 
ment to choose subjects eminently popular, and obtained in 
consequence an inordinate portion of reputation. Loots much 
resembles Helmers, but Loots has many merits which Helmers 
never possessed, and is altogether free from the overstrained 
and encumbered phraseology which weighs down the periods of 
the bard of De Hollandsche Natie. What Loots is, and what 
he is not, may be tolerably well estimated from his address “ to 
a Nightingale,” which, though not his master-piece, certainly 
represents him in his accustomed dress. 


‘THE NIGHTINGALE. 
* Zeg mij, zwevend orgelkeeltje ! 


‘ Soul of living music ! teach me, 
Teach me, floating thus along, 

Love-sick warbler ! come, and reach me, 
With the secrets of thy song. 

How thy beak, so sweetly trembling, 
On one note long-ling’ring tries— 

Or a thousand tones assembling, 
Pours the rush of harmonies. 

Or—when rising shrill and shriller, 
Other music dies away, 

Other songs grow still and stiller— 
Songster of the night and day! 

Till—all sunk to silence round thee— 
Not a whisper—not a word— 

Not a leaf-fall to confound thee— 
Breathless all—thou only heard —-- 

Tell me—thou who failest never, 
Minstrel of the songs of spring ! 

Did the world see ages ever, 
When thy voice forgot to sing ? 

Is there in your woodland hist’ry, 
Any Homer whom ye read ? 

Has your music aught of myst’ry ? 
Has it measure, cliff, and creed ? 
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Have ye teachers—who instruct ye, 
Checking each ambitious strain ; 
Learned parrots to conduct ye, 
When ye wander—back again ? 
Smiling at my dreams—lI see thee— 
Nature—in her chainless will— 
Did not fetter thee—but free thee— 
Pour thy hymns of rapture still ! 
Plum’d in pomp and pride prodigious, 
Lo! the gaudy peacock nears ; 
But his grating voice, so hideous, 
Shocks the soul, and grates the ears. 
Finches may be train’d to follow 
Notes which dext’rous arts combine, 
But those notes sound vain and hollow, 
When compar'd, sweet bird ! with thine. 
Classic themes no longer courting, 
Ancient tongues I'll cast away, 
And with nightingales disporting, 
Sing the wild and woodland lay,’ 


It was not our purpose to give a complete picture of the living 
poets of the Netherlands, but merely to draw from the portfolios 
uf some of those whom we think the most eminent among them, 
some scraps which may serve to illustrate the present state of 
the “divine art,” in a country so little removed, and so much 
forgotten. There are many Dutch poetical writers whose names 
ought scarcely to have been passed over. We would especially 
mention Staring van den Wildenbosch, Withuys, and Van 
Lennep. But if these had been disposed of, others would press 
upon our attention, and time and space would fail us. We shall 
often invite our readers hereafter to roam with us into foreign 
lands, and we hope to introduce them into good society, and to 
be more instrumental in diffusing respect for the human race, 
and in cultivating those kind and generous affections, out of 
which grow happiness, and virtue, and honour. 





Art. I11,—Notions of the Americans, picked up by a Travelling 
Bachelor. 2 vols. 8vo. 


F any country more than another presents phenomena of 

peculiar interest to the inhabitants of Great Britain, that 

country is the United States of North America. Its citizens 

went forth from amongst us—being moulded in the same form 

—nurtured with the same prejudices—professing the same 
E2 
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religion—called by the same names, and speaking the same 
language—as ourselves. The progress of time, and the happy 
concurrence of events, put the power of self-government into 
their hands. How have they used it? What have they done? 
What institutions have they founded—they, among whom 
public opinion, had not to contend with the thousand impedi- 
ments to its full influence, which in the old monarchies of 
Europe, press on every side ? 

On topics so attractive, we receive all authentic informa- 
tion with gratitude—for, strange to say, there is scarcely an 
instance of an English gentleman, properly qualified by previous 
education, who has visited the United States of America in order 
to give an impartial view of their political and moral situation — 
of their institutions and their laws. Yet if, as respects Ireland, 
which is so much nearer—so much more closely connected with 
us--the most incredible ignorance prevails—if inquiry properly 
conducted has not crossed the Irish channel—how should 
it be expected to have traversed the Atlantic? To the philoso- 
phical politician, no more attractive occupation can be pre- 
sented, than the study of a people of English origin, who 
have successfully ventured on numerous constitutional experi- 
ments, which are now adopted as the basesof the free governments 
of the whole western hemisphere, and which have thus afforded 
to England the high distinction of imparting, through its 
offspring, the principles of "—— liberty to a large portion of 
the globe. Nor would such a study be without its practical 
object. It might be well to examine how far the variations 
made in our system by our transatlantic brethren are improve- 
ments ; and, if it be determined that they are so, whether any of 
them are susceptible of adoption elsewhere, or whether they 
are all to be ascribed to a state of things peculiar to the Ame- 
rican people. 

The book which we have placed at the head of our article 
presents a great amount of information on the topics to which 
we have alluded ; and, besides its statistical and political intel- 
ligence, from the numerous traits which it furnishes of domestic 
manners, and of the habits of social intercourse, is an extremely 
valuable addition to the scanty means heretofore possessed of 
acquiring a knowledge of the United States. Of the literary 
merit of Mr. Cooper’s work, we cannot but remark, in passing, 
that the style is very bad. Inelegant and awkward sentences 
constantly occur, and sometimes the common rules of grammar 
are violated. The volumes are hastily—now and then intem- 
Se ee Mr. Cooper has been irritated—which no 

istorian should be—by the injustice of those who impugn the 
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character of his countrymen and his country. There is 
nothing in this to justify his indignation. He may be well 
satisfied with the great and growing prosperity of America, 
and he knows that England has tens of thousands of citizens 
who look upon the improvement and happiness of their 
transatlantic brethren with hope and joy. His work is in 
the form of letters, and purports to be the production of a 
foreigner. Those portions of it which imply such an intimate 
acquaintance with the country, as readily to betray the 
national character of the writer, are given as the replies of an 
American to his European friend. 

As it will be desirable to compress, in as short a compass as 
possible, what we have to say respecting the United States, 
we shall not follow Mr. Cooper in his perambulations through 
the Union ; but, availing ourselves of the lights which his obser- 
vations afford, as well as of such information as has been accessible 
from other sources, we shall endeavour to give a succinct view of 
the American system of government ; pointing out, as far as we 
are able, the distinctions between the powers of the confederacy 
and of the separate states, and ‘alluding to some matters of 
internal legislation, where great deviations have been made from 
the European model, which may be supposed to have an im- 
portant influence on the political and social condition of the 
people. And we do this, because this portion of the machinery 
of government in the United States is little understood in this 
country. In the course of our article, we shall also advert to the 
general state of intelligence and refinement ; topics on which 
Mr. Cooper is a high authority; and, before concluding our 
remarks, we shall make some references to the statistics of the 
United States, with a view of enabling our readers properly to 
appreciate their rank in the scale of nations. 

Before'examining their present constitutions it may be proper to 
premise, that the colonies now forming the United States, were 
settled at different times by emigrants, who, though they adopted 
the laws of the mother country in most cases, differed from one 
another in religion, as well as in the motives which induced them 
to abandon the comforts of civilized life. Each of the colonies 
had a separate provincial government, and the degree of power 
retained by the crown over them was extremely various. In 
some instances, the governor and council were named in 
England, in others the governor alone was derived from thence, 
while in the case of Rhode Island and Connecticut, the people 
enjoyed by charter so uncontrolled an independence in the 
regulations of their local concerns, that the revolution did not 
render necessary the slightest alteration in the forms of internal 
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administration. One of these colonies, indeed, retains even to 
this day, the charter of Charles II, as its system of state 
government, and the other only parted with the royal charter 
for a constitution of its own making in 1818. 

With distinct legislatures, and with such descrepancies in 
the sources from which their respective executives derived their 
authority, it needs hardly be observed, that each colony was 
wholly independent of every other. How little the government 
at home interfered with their internal concerns is sufficiently 
manifested by a reference to the alleged causes of the first 
resistance to the power of the parliament—the “oe of 
small stamp duties payable into the British Exchequer. 
While the separation from the mother country required no 
necessary change in the form of government of some of the 
colonies, the substitution in the others of a governor and covncil, 
or of a governor elected by the any for those of royal creation, 
was a very simple process; and as, after throwing off the 
superintending control of the king, they found their own influ- 
ence greatly increased, it cannot be supposed that there was, 
among the leading men of the colonies, any disposition to part 
with more of the authority for which they were contending, 
than protection from foreign aggression demanded. 

A revolution, however, could not have been effected by 
isolated efforts. The union of the forces of the several colonies 
was indispensable. ‘The idea of a congress had been, indeed, 
partially acted on as early as 1722. One composed of deputies 
from all the eastern and middle colonies was held at Albany 
in 1754, with the approbation of the mother country, for the 
purpose of considering the best means of defending the pro- 
vinces against the French, the then rulers of Canada, and their 
Indian allies. On this occasion a plan was proposed of a federal 
government, to embrace all the colonies from New Hampshire 
to Georgia inclusive, to consist of a general council of delegates, 
to be triennially chosen by the provincial assemblies, and a 
president general to be appointed by the crown. This system 
was not, however, relished either by the ministry at home, or by 
the colonies, and was never put into execution. 

The first Congress held on account of the alleged grievances 
sustained from England, and which met at New York in 1765, 
maintained that the power of taxation resided solely in the 
colonial legislatures. The language adopted at the meeting of 
1774 was still more decided, but it was in the ensuing year that 
the Congress assembled, which, on the 4th of July, 1776, 
declared the independence of the United States. 

We have already remarked, on the separation from England, 
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the little power which had been either claimed or exercised by 
the British government was at once assumed by the individual 
states. The authority of Congress was at first wholly of a recom- 
mendatory character, and rested on the general conviction of the 
necessity of co-operation, rather than on any defined principles. 
But the importance of some understood compact was early felt 5 
and even before the declaration of independence was formally 
made, a committee was appointed to prepare an act of confede- 
ration, which having been agreed to in Congress, and proposed 
to the several states for their ratification in 1777, was generally 
assented to by them in the course of the ensuing year. 

This act was essentially a treaty between thirteen inde- 
pendent powers, for specific purposes; and it declared, that 
‘‘ each state retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, 
and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not by this 
confederation expressly delegated to the United States in Con- 
gress assembled.” The idea of an association of equal sove- 
reignties was so fully persevered in, that each colony, without 
regard to its extent or population, had but one vote in the 
Congress; thus recognizing, as we apprehend, a very pernicious 
principle, and giving to the opinions of a minority, a power as 
great as to those of the majority. 

The principal object of the league was, to act with energy for 
the common defence, and for this purpose a general treasury was 
established for the payment of the troops, and such national mat- 
ters : Congress had no power to raise taxes, but was obliged to 
operate through the state authorities by whom the respective 
quotas, regulated according to the value of land in each province, 
were to be laid and levied. Even the land forces for the common 
defence were raised by the several states, and all officers, of and 
under the rank of colonel, were appointed by them. 

Congress possessed the power of peace and war, of conduct- 
ing the intercourse with foreign nations, of making treaties, of 
settling disputes between states, of agreeing upon the number 
of land and naval forces, and of making requisitions on the 
states for their quotas of troops. But the limitation of 
the powers of this superintending authority, and particularly 
the necessity of depending on the provincial legislatures to give 
force to its resolves, occasioned, even while the very existence of 
the nation was threatened by a powerful enemy, a degree of 
inaction which was very far from according with the pressing 
nature of the demands made by the general on the local govern- 
ments. When fear from abroad had ceased, the whole con- 
federacy was found inefficient for the promotion of the 
general interests of the several states. Each legislature made 
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its own regulations as to trade, and though all were bound by 
treaties with foreign powers, it was difficult, with merely 
authority to recommend, for the government of the Union to 
ensure their observance. 

Without adverting to the expedients which were, from 
time to time, suggested to correct the most conspicuous diffi- 
culties of the system, we shall proceed to give an account of 
the Constitution which was adopted in 1787, and was carried into 
effect on 4th March, 1789. 

The great distinction which exists between the present sys- 
tem, and that to which it was substituted is, that the federal 
government instead of being a confederation of the states, now 
acts, in those cases in which it possesses jurisdiction, directly 
on individuals without the intervention of any other authority. 
In matters not confided to it, the power remains as before, in 
the states respectively. ‘Thus the American people are, though 
for different purposes, subject to the control of two governments, 
each of which is independent of the other, enacts its own laws, 
determines their applicability, and puts them into execution 
without reference to the co-ordinate jurisdiction. 

Ifa subject fall within the cognizance of the state, the law 
respecting it must be passed by the local legislature, the judi- 
ciary authorities who interpret it are appointed under the sanc- 
tion of the provincial constitution, as also the executive or 
ministerial officers who give effect to the decision of the court. 
So, on the other hand, should the matter appertain to the general 
government, Congress provides the law in the case, the United 
States Judiciary construe it, and it is enforced by persons 
deriving their authority from the federal power. Piracy and 
murder might be adduced as familiar instances, where the crimes 
being cognizable by different jurisdictions, would in no part of 
the investigation come before the same tribunals. 

There are some civil cases in which it is competent to suitors 
to select the federal or state courts for the enforcement of their 
demands. Foreigners are allowed to bring ordinary claims, 
founded on contract, against citizens before the tribunals of the 
United States ; and, the same privilege is given to citizens of one 
of the states of the Union against those of another, though in 
neither instance is the party aggrieved prevented from pursuing 
his demand in the provincial courts. In the imposition of 
internal taxes, the same subject may be levied on by both 
general and state authorities ; but here no greater inconvenience 
can arise than results in England from making a house liable to 
the king’s taxes, and to the parochial rates. In case of collision, 
the claims of the general government must first be satisfied. 
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It may also be remarked, that the government of the Union, 
though limited in its powers, is supreme within its sphere of 
action, and that it is provided by an amendment to the consti- 
tution, that the powers not delegated by that instrument to the 
United States, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to 
the states respectively, or to the people. 

In all the relations of the United States with foreign powers, 
involving peace and war, commerce, and general questions, they 
act in their federal character, while, in most instances, their 
municipal concerns are regulated by twenty-four local legisla- 
tures. Some internal affairs, however, which, though belonging 
to the provinces, are of general concern, are placed under the 
government of the Union. Of this nature is the Post Office ; 
and Congress have also power to give patent rights to inventors, 
and they are authorized to pass a general bankrupt law. The 
right to make Jaws to carry into execution the delegated powers 
vested in them is obviously necessary to the existence of the 
government, and is, moreover, provided for in express terms. 
The want of authority to lay and collect taxes for the common 
defence and general welfare of the Union, having been a source of 
the greatest embarrassment under the old confederacy, will be 
found at the head of the list of the enumerated cases in which 
Congress is empowcred to legislate. 

The distribution of powers between local and central admi- 
nistration is a very happy expedient for applying a free system 
of government to an extensive territory, and obviating those 
difficulties which led to the destruction of the republics of 
antiquity. In Greece and Rome, the political advantage de- 
rived from citizenship was confined, in a great degree, to the 
inhabitants of the capitals. After the introduction of the repre- 
sentative system, those at distance from the seat of government 
might be admitted toa participation in the legislation, but, in a 
great state, with the most zealous deputies, it would either be 
impracticable to procure attention to the interests of a remote 
province, or the general government would be harassed with 
petty details, and diverted from objects of paramount import- 
ance. By the plan pursued in the United States, the most 
distant districts con. equally with those in the neighbourhood of 
Washington, a government at hand, to which they have recourse 
for all the ordinary regulations affecting the minute interests of 
the different members of a community. It is to the provincial 
legislatures that application is made for roads and bridges, for 
enforcing the police of the country, and for the innumerable 
matters of local concern. On the other hand, the affairs com- 
mitted to Congress, being of a nature to affect the interest of the 
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entire nation, are calculated to command the attention of the 
whole assembly. 

It is not, however, to be supposed, that the system of the 
Americans is without any inconvenience from its complexity. 
From the adoption of the constitution, we find that the leadin 
politicians were divided into two parties, one of which couthaded 
for a strict, the other for a liberal, interpretation of the powers 
of the general government. Their legislative proceedings show 
many warm discussions on questions of this nature. There are, 
however, means provided, to prevent either of the two co-ordinate 
sovereignties from leaving its proper sphere: this is done by 
giving to the judiciary a power which no where else, we believe, 
belongs to that department. Should Congress transgress its 
legitimate bounds, the citizen who is prosecuted for the violation 
of the law may defend himself on the ground of its unconstitu- 
tionality, and notwithstanding the act may have been passed in 
accordance with all the usual forms, should the court find that 
it contravened the constitution—the supreme law of the land— 
it would be pronounced void and of no effect. In the same 
way, state laws on matters respecting which Congress has 
exclusive jurisdiction, have been dechaus null. 

But, important as it is to retain the general government 
within the exercise of its legitimate functions, great inconve- 
nience might result from preventing those alterations being 
made in the fundamental laws, which the spirit of the age, or 
the varying circumstances of the country may require. To 
obviate all difficulties on this point, the constitution is, in its 
nature, made susceptible of suitable amendments. What the 
omnipotence of parliament here affects, is done in the United 
States by the concurrence of Congress and of the legislatures of 
a large portion of the states. 

Our readers are aware that the president is the chief execu- 
tive officer of the government, and that to him with a Senate 
and House of Representatives, the legislative power is confided. 

The nature of the president’s authority resembles that of the 
king ; but there is this important distinction between their poli- 
tical characters. While in this country the ministers are alone 
responsible, the president of the United States is personally 
answerable for the measures of his government. He is in the 
habit, it is true, of calling to his council the heads of the different 
departments, but that has no effect on his relations to the 
public, nor can he even protect himself, by alleging an obedi- 
ence to their advice. He has the nomination of most of the 
officers of state, but the consent of the Senate is required for 
their appointment. To make a treaty valid, two thitds of this 
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body must agree, and war can only be declared by Congress. 
Though the president is called on to concur in the enactment 
of laws, he does not possess an absolute veto. Should he reject 
a bill, it may still become a statute, if two thirds of both houses 
are in favour of it. 

The president is chosen once in four years, by electors named 
for the purpose in each state, who are equal in number to the 
senators and representatives united. These persons meet in the 
capitals of their respective states, and give their votes by ballot, 
which are counted by the president of the Senate, in the pre- 
sence of the two houses, and if it appear, on putting together 
the votes of the several colleges, that one person has a majority 
of the whole number, he is chosen president ;_ but, if it happen 
otherwise, the House of Representatives voting by states, not 
per capita, makes a selection from the three highest on the list. 

The vice president is voted for in the electoral colleges, at 
the same time with the president; and in case no choice is 
then made, the Senate elects one of the two candidates who 
have received the greatest support. He presides in the Senate, 
and supplies the place of the president of the United States in 
case of his death, during the term ; but the vice president 
is, in ordinary circumstances, a public officer of no great poli- 
tical importance. 

The Legislature consists of two bodies, the Senate and House 
of Representatives. The members of the former are chosen for 
six years, but are so classified, that one third part go out every 
two years. They are appointed by the legislatures of the several 
states, each being entitled to two senators, without reference to 
its population. 

The members of the House of Representatives are elected for 
two years, by the citizens of the several states entitled to vote 
for the most numerous branch of the local legislatures. The 
representatives are apportioned among the states according to 
their population, and by the present arrangement, the number 
for the different states varies from one to thirty-five. The only 
deviation from the strict rule of population, determining repre- 
sentation, is to be found in the provision which excludes Indians 
not taxed, and adds to the enumeration of the free inhabitants, 
three fifths of all other persons (slaves). 

The judges of the Supreme Court of the United States hold 
their places during life, and though they possess the high 
authority to which we have referred, of annulling a law, by 
declaring it unconstitutional, they are named by the president 
and Senate in the same manner as other officers. 

So completely is the separation between the different powers 
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kept up, that the constitution contains a provision, that “no 
person holding any office under the United States shall be a 
member of either House of Congress, during his continuance in 
office.” ‘The inconvenience which might be supposed to result 
from not having ministers in the legislature to defend the mea- 
sures of administration is practically obviated by the course 
pursued at the commencement of each Congress, of appointing 
several standing committees to whom the different parts of the 
president’s message is referred. Such other subjects as may 
present themselves during the session are either submitted to 
these regular committees, or to special ones named for the occa- 
sion. It is understood, that the chairman of each of these 
bureaux is to defend the reports emanating from his committee, 
and to give such explanations, which it is previously his duty 
to obtain from the government, as may enable the House to act 
appropriately on the propositions brought before it. Instead of 
putting questions to be answered, as in the House of Commons, 
vivd voce, the course is, to call on the president, or one of the 
heads of departments, for the desired facts, which are commu- 
nicated by a writfen report. In the act establishing the treasury 
department, the secretary is directed to afford information to 
either branch of the legislature in person, or in writing, as he may 
be required. A personal interrogation would virtually give to 
this officer, the privilege accorded in tie French chambers to 
the ministers who are not members ;_ but it is understood never 
to have been adopted in practice in the United States. 

The provincial constitutions are all different, for as the people 
at large determined what powers should be accorded to the 
government of the Union, so each state has prescribed the 
manner in which it pleases to have its internal administration 
regulated, as well as the extent of authority which it deems 
necessary to confide to its local rulers. The only restraint on 
the unlimited freedom of the inhabitants to decide for them- 
selves on this matter, is to be found in the provision in the 
Federal Constitution, that the United States shall guarantee to 
every state, a republican form of government. 

But, though there is no concurrence in the particular details 
of the systems established by the several states, they agree with 
one another and with the Constitution of the Union in the 
general distribution of powers. The governors are elected more 
frequently than the president, in most cases, annually or bien- 
nially. They are in some states chosen by the legislature, in 
others by the people at large. The lower house of the legis- 
latures, except in one instance, are elected annually, and the 


term of service of the councillors or senators, differs from one to 
four years. 
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The qualifications of the electors are very various. In the 
eastern and middle states they are so small as to amount almost to 
universal suffrage ; paupers and criminals being alone excluded. 
Voting by ballot very generally prevails in the election of mem- 
bers of the state legislature, and, by necessary consequence, of 
representatives in Congress. As this subject has recently been 
discussed in parliament, we have made particular inquiries as 
to the inconveniences with which the mode is supposed to be 
attended. The result of our investigation is, that nothing is 
more perfectly simple, and that in many large towns, where 
several thousand votes have been taken in a single day, there 
has been a perfect agreement between the number of ballots 
deposited in the boxes, and of the electors, thus negativing all 
apprehension of the introduction of fraud. 

he provincial judges are generally appointed during good 
behaviour, though in some cases only for a term of years. In 
Rhode Island the provision of the ancient charter is retained, 
which requires an annual election. In New York the judges are 
incapacitated at sixty, and in Connecticut at seventy. 

On a subject which enters largely into the institutions of all 
other countries we find but a single sentence in the constitution 
of the United States, and that provides, that “ Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohi- 
biting the free exercise thereof.” No power is, however, with- 
drawn by this article from the state legislatures, and the matter 
remains to be regulated by them respectively. But, the prin- 
ciple of the general confederation is found more or less deve- 
loped in all the provincial constitutions, and, notwithstanding 
the persecutions which some of the early fugitives from intoler- 
ance at home exercised on their establishment in America, their 
descendants seem to have vied with one another in efforts to 
make religious and political equality march hand in hand. It 
was the dying boast of an illustrious statesman, the ex-president 
Jefferson, that he had contributed to both these great objects ; 
ordering to be inscribed on his tomb, “‘ The Author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and of the Statutes of Virginia, for Reli- 
gious Freedom.” 

Insome instances, as in New Jersey and North Carolina, the con- 
stitutions only contemplate the admissibility of Protestants to pub- 
lic offices ; but, as we find that these instruments are dated “ in 
the year of the Independence,” we are induced to attribute the 
clauses in question to the deference at that time felt for the 
institutions of the mother country. That they have not been 
altered, as the law of Maryland imposing disabilities on the 
Jews was afew years since, is probably owing to there being few 
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Catholics in these states, and consequently the practical griev- 
ance is small. Were it great it would be remedied, Two or 
three other states oblige every individual to contribute to the 
support of the ministers of religion, but they leave it optional 
with him to select any church within the parish or district to 
which the tax shall be applied. The cases stated comprise, as 
far as we can learn from an attentive examination of the several 
constitutions, all the instances which can be considered as cal- 
culated to impose restraints in matters of divine worship, and 
these, probably, only need be pointed out, in order to be oblite- 
rated from the Statute-books. 

It would be a very erroneous conclusion, were it inferred from 
what has been said, that the people of the United States are 
inattentive to religious observances. The fact is directly the 
reverse, and so rigid are they in abstaining from all occupation 
and amusements on Sundays, and in the frequenting of places 
of public worship, that we have been informed by English 
travellers, that while passing through some parts of America, 
they conceived themselves carried back to the age of the 
Puritans. We have not only the authority of Mr. Cooper for 
the fact, but we learn from other sources, that in no other 
country are the working clergy so well paid as in the United 
States. There are no rich livings, like those of Durham, but, 
on the other hand, none of the ministers of religion are subjected 
to the miserable penury of the Welsh curates. We are told 
that in those denominations, where previous acquirements in the 
clergy are deemed necessary, the salaries equal the ordinary 
incomes of members of the professions of law and medicine, of 
the same or even superior abilities; while the relative consi- 
deration which priests enjoy in the community is generally 
much more elevated. Among the Baptists and Methodists, 
where a high degree of education is not demanded, the compensa- 
tion is, on the true principles of political economy, proportionably 
smaller. 

There are in certain parts of the Union, lands which were given 
to the Episcopal Church anterior to the Revolution ; and which, 
in these particular cases, render parochial contributions unne- 
qreies ; and reference has already been made to the legal provi- 
sions for the maintenance of religion, which exist in two or three 
of the states. But the clergy of the United States are almost 
uniformly supported by assessments, voluntary so far as the law 
is concerned, but which public opinion renders in no small 
degree obligatory. In the same manner, the expense of erect- 
ing churches is provided. Society, throughout America, like the 
provincial constitutions, which have been noticed, expects every 
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man to attach himself to some church, though it leaves him the 
option of his faith. Congregations of every denomination are 
recognized so far as to be made corporations or bodies politic, 
for holding property and managing their other temporal con- 
cerns. In some states special laws, in each individual case, 
are required, while in others there are general enactments, like 
the Sociétés anonymes of the French commercial system, of which 
all may take advantage. 

The Americans, as a reference to their history would lead us 
to imagine, are distributed into all the different sects which are 
to be found on this side of the Atlantic. The most numerous, 
particularly in the eastern states, are the Congregationalists 
or Independents, who in Massachussetts are supposed to be 
equally divided between Unitarians and Calvinists, while in the 
other New England provinces the latter creed predominates. 
Mr. Cooper computes the Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
together, at three thousand congregations, and the Baptists at 
two thousand. The Methodists he considers next in number. 
He observes, that it appears from their own documents, that the 
Episcopalians (of the Church of England) have ten bishops, and 
three hundred and ninety-four clergymen. These bishops have, 
of course, no jurisdiction, except in matters of religion, and this 
is confined to persons of their own faith, who voluntarily subject 
themselves to it. There are, also, Quakers, Lutherans, Mora- 
vians, and some distinctions unknown to England. 

The Catholics are to be found in Maryland, Florida, Louisiana, 
and as emigrants, especially from Ireland, in the large cities. 
It would not seem, ria might have been the case at any 
early period, that they are now viewed with much dread by their 
heretical brethren. In speaking of the organization of Congress, 
it is right to mention, that from the newly-settled districts, 
which were not sufficiently populous to be admitted as states, 
delegates, having the right of discussion, but not of voting, 
are received. We know that in Michigan, a section of 
country thus situated, a Catholic priest was a short time since 
elected a delegate, though nine tenths of his constituents were 
undoubtedly Soeteaane and the office in question was con- 
tended for by some of the most important individuals in the 
territory. No stronger proof than this anecdote furnishes of 
religious equality in the United States needs, we conceive, be 
adduced. 

Another regulation, which, though not peculiar to America, 
is calculated strongly to affect her political and social condition, 
is the abolition of the right of primogeniture. The system here 
adopted, like that in relation to religion, depends on state 
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enactment; but throughout the Union there has been the 

reatest accordance on this subject. Distinct statutes, emanat- 
ing from all the different states, have put an end to entails, and 
moreover provided, that where a man dies intestate, leaving 
several children, the property shall be apportioned equally 
among them. There is not, as in France, a compulsory division 
of land, but every person is allowed to make by will such dis- 
= of his property, as he thinks proper. Public opinion, 

owever, agrees so fully with the law, that few instances occur 
where material distinctions are made between different members 
of a family. As this system effectually prevents the accumu- 
lation of great estates—the germs of a future nobility—no 
better plan could be conceived to perpetuate republican insti- 
tutions. It is, indeed, a practical agrarian law, and affords a 
most conclusive reply to the crude opinions of those, who, for- 
getting that the badal system is of old date, and political 
equality of recent introduction, venture to assert that America 
must in the natural course of events, be blessed with the mon- 
archy and aristocracy of Europe. 

The inconveniences from the subdivision of farms, which a 
class of economists have so strongly deprecated, are, at all events, 
not to be apprehended in America at any early period. The 
immense districts fof the west must be filled before the Mal- 
thusian theory is fully developed. In the eastern states, where 
alone the population is at all dense, we understand that there 
has been for the last century, little or no diminution in the size 
of the farms. The relations of landlord and tenant, as they 
exist in this country, are scarcely known in any part of the 
Union ; and, except where slave-labour is employed, the land is 
generally held, as in Switzerland, by small proprietors, who cul- 
tivate their own estates. The usual course, on the death ofa 
farmer, is for one of his sons, most commonly the elder, to take 
the real property, yielding to his brothers and sisters the other 
effects, and giving them mortgages on the family estate, for 
such amounts as may serve to place all on an equality. The 
younger members of the family thus provided for, either engage 
in commerce or mechanical pursuits, or emigrate to the rich 
and virgin soil of the new States, where they usually soon out- 
strip the elder branch in the race of prosperity. 

Besides what has been done in the two important matters of 
religion and primogeniture, great changes have been made in 
the common law and statutes of England, which, so far as they 
were in their nature applicable, formed the foundation of the 
jurisprudence of all the states except Louisiana. But, as 
no two provinces agree entirely in the extent of their modifica- 
tions, it is not possible to point them out with any accuracy, 
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A minute classification of crimes is understood to have been 
made by most of the legislatures, and the punishment of, death 
is seldom or never inflicted by state authority, except for murder . 
or arson of a dwelling house. The practice of having criminal 
prosecutors, whose business it is to bring cases of the violation 
of the laws before grand juries, and to manage them in the 
subsequent stages, very aan pe. prevails, to the great relief of 
the = injured, who have, according to our system, besides 
the losses sustained, the additional burthen of convicting the 
malefactors. The party arraigned is always allowed counsel, 
and they, in case of his inability to procure them, are assigned 
by the court. 

Very much has been done to simplify the civil procedure, and 
the spirit of codification begins to manifest itself in various 
parts of the Union. Besides what has been effected in Louis- 
ana, where the civil law prevails, we have recently had put 
into our hands, several reports from commissioners appointed 
to revise the laws of New York, who have been for two or three 
years sedulously employed in digesting, after the form of the 
French codes, the whole body of the statutes of that state. 

We here cannot refrain from expressing our surprise, that 
while the opinions of profound philosophers like Mr. Bentham 
are rejected on the alleged ground that they are only theo- 
retical, no curiosity should be felt to ascertain what has been 
practically done by the Americans towards reforming a system 
of law, which they have in common with us. It does appear 
extraordinary that parliament should, with only conjectural 
motives as to the effect of the changes proposed, continue 
year after year prosing discussions about the impossibility of 
abridging some antiquated form, which has been dispensed 
with, without the slightest inconvenience, by our transatlantic 
brethren, for the last half century. We cannot but recommend 
to the newly-constituted legal commissions, to extend their in- 
quiries to America, and we venture to assert, that no propo- 
sition for reform, which they are likely to entertain, will be made 
to them, of which the experiment has not been there tried, 
either successfully or otherwise. Not that enough has been 
done in the United States to satisfy the public interests. No- 
thing short of a complete and accessible Code, founded on an 
all-comprehensive and philosophical view of the whole field of 
law, will answer the a of justice; but it is well that inquiry 
is roused into activity among our American friends. 

As to chancery jurisdiction, the rule is not uniform through- 
out the different states. New York, and some others, preserve 
the full distinction between the administration of common-law 
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and equity. Others observe the separation in practice, but 
attribute the two functions to the same judges, sitting as differ- 
ent courts; while in a third class of states there is no equity 
jurisdiction, but its ‘eae are more or less applied by the 
common-law tribunals. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, when sitting as a 
court of common-law or equity, proceeds in all cases not spe- 
cially provided for, according to the practice of the ery fe 
Bench, or of the high court of Chancery of England; and the 
subordinate courts of the Union adopt the practice of the tribu- 
nals of the states where they are held. The judicial power, 
when extending to cases of maritime and admiralty jurisdiction, 
which are subjects exclusively under the cognizance of the 
general government, adopts the rules and principles applicable 
at Doctors’ Commons. 

The political institutions of the United States, and particu- 
larly the extended right of suffrage which generally prevails, 
suppose a high degree of intelligence in the mass of the com- 
munity. The New England states and New York have made 
the most liberal provisions for the instruction of the people. 
It appears from a note in Mr. Cooper's book, that there were 
in the last-mentioned state in 1825, without including six hun- 
dred and fifty-six schools from which no returns were made, 
seven thousand seven hundred and seventy-three common 
schools, which were supported wholly or in part by the pub- 
lic, and attended by four hundred and twenty-five thousand 
scholars. 

Besides the means afforded for the lowest elements of educa- 
tion, the state of New York has a fund, which has contributed 
largely to classical schools, and endowments to no inconsiderable 
extent have been made to colleges. Other provinces have been 
equally munificent, and Congress, in authorising the admission 
of new states into the Union, has made to them distinct appro- 
priations of public lancs for common schools, and for the 
establishment of colleges. 

The system pursued in the higher seminaries has been bor- 
rowed from this country. At the Revolution there were half a 
dozen colleges or universities, but so many have been subse- 
quently established, that nearly every state has at least one 
within its limits, and some states have several. They are 
attended by from thirty to four hundred and fifty students, 
The extent of instruction is various, depending, in a great 
degree, on the part of the country where the institution is 
placed, and on the demand that exists there for an education 
more or less finished, On the whole, the attainments of the 
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graduates may be considered fully equal to those of the young 
men who leave the Scotch Universities, and, in many cases, the 
standard of scholarship is much higher. As far, however, as 
we can judge at this distance, we should doubt whether the 
selection of studies is very judicious. Having reference to the 
future pursuits of the students, we should think that, to a vast 
majority, the modern languages, which appear to be wholly 
neglected, would be more useful than the ancient, which seem 
to form a prominent part of every American academical course. 
Medical institutions are established in various parts of the 
Union; and it is well known that a large number of young 
American physicians are constantly to be found completing 
their professional education in the schools of Paris and Ger- 
many. We are told that foreign travel is now deemed by the 
gentlemen of the United States quite an essential accomplish- 
ment; and it is has been often remarked, that both in Italy and 
other parts of the continent, after the English, the names of the 
Americans most frequently occur in the registers of the 
olice, where all strangers are obliged to inscribe themselves. 
he number of newspapers, of which a list, amounting to 
eight hundred and forty, is now before us, is no slight proof of 
the diffusion of general information in the United States. Most 
of them are weekly, and published at only eight shillings (i. e., 
two dollars) a year. There are seven thousand six hundred 
and seventeen post offices, and the mail is conveyed over ninety- 
nine thousand one hundred and thirty-four miles of post road. 
From what has been already said, some idea may be formed 
respecting the state of societyin America. While on the other 
hand it is just to conclude that, owing to the division of estates, 
and the consequent absence of large fortunes, the luxury and high 
refinement of the European aristocracy must be comparatively 
rare, nothing can be more unphilosophical than to infer from 
the political equality of the citizens of the United States that 
no distinctions prevail in social intercourse. As well might the 
same result be ascribed to our equality of civil rights ; or it might 
with as much propriety be asserted, that Hunt or Cobbett, 
were he elected to Parliament, would be entitied to demand 
admission to the tables of his aristocratic colleagues. From the 
nature of things, manners, education, and wealth, must create 
classes in society. We should not, indeed, be incredulous, were 
we told that there were in New York or Philadelphia “ ladies 
patronesses,” who exercise the same sovereign sway in their 
sphere, as the distinguished personages that preside at 
“ Almack’s” enjoy in the haut ton of London. While dis- 
tinctions of this nature have no other than a conventional sanc- 
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tion, we know not how the most scrupulous republican can 
object to them. ‘To compel persons of uncongenial habits and 
tastes to associate together, or to prevent those meeting who 
find pleasure in one another’s society, would be tyrannical in- 
fringements on individual liberty. Let the many be invested 
with the efficient powers of government, and they will take care 
that the influence of the few shall not be mischievous. 

This part of our article cannot with propriety be closed with- 
out some reference to the negroes, who, including the free blacks, 
form one seventh part of the population of the United States. We 
do not shut our eyes to the difficulties of the slave-emancipating 
question ; but we think the slave-holding states have not done 
what might fairly be expected from them, in order to bring 
about 2 gradual melioration of the black race. The slaves are 
chiefly to be found in the southern and south-western states, 
where the culture is similar to that of our West-India islands. 
The free blacks are employed in the eastern and middle sections 
of the Union, as domestic servants or agricultural labourers. 
There are not many of them educated to mechanical pursuits, 
and scarcely any instances are to be found of their rising to 
more elevated avocations. The recent augmentation of the 
American tariff on imports will probably lead to the extensive 
employment of slaves as well as of free blacks in manufactures. 
Several experiments have been recently made, where this 
species of labour has fully succeeded. 

Of the objections to negro slavery many—we wish we could 
say the whole—of the people of the United States, seem duly 
sensible, but there are many of the same impediments to its 
abolition in the southern states, arising both from the rights of 
the proprietors and the moral condition of the blacks, as we 
have to encounter in our West-India possessions. In the 
northern and middle states, where the numbers were never very 
great, a system of gradual emancipation was many years since 
adopted, which, by giving freedom at a certain age to the 
children born after a given date, has put an end to slavery in 
those districts. The free blacks are not however any where on 
a footing of social equality with the whites, and in some states 
they are not admitted to an entire participation of political 
privileges. This inferiority, without adverting to en pres 
causes, may be ascribed to the degraded condition in which the 
negroes have been placed for generations, the effect of which, 
neither as regards the whites or the negroes themselves, can be 
expected to cease simultaneously with the causes that produced 
it. Time, after ages of vassalage, is required to enable the 
negro to ‘vindicate his claim to the dignity of a free man, 
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though it is clear he cannot possess the sentiment of free- 
dom, until he is educated in the school of freedom. Should 
the plan to which we have alluded, of engaging slaves 
in manufactures be carried largely into effect, an excellent 
opportunity will be afforded of improving, by an employment 
demanding more capacity than ordinary field labour, the 
condition of this people, so that when freedom is accorded to 
them they may be capable of becoming valuable members of 
society. Should prejudices continue to present barriers to 
their success in the land in which they were educated, they 
may convey their skill and enterprise to Hayti or the new 
republics of Spanish America, where they will encounter little 
inconvenience from their tawny hue, and to the population of 
which countries they may prove valuable acquisitions. 

But we must say, and we are sure our American brethren 
will be aware that we speak to them not in anger, but in 
sorrow—that the taint of black slavery is the plague-spot upon 
their social condition. Much—very much is hoped-for from 
them among those who take a pride in their well-being, and 
who look to their well-doing with fraternal interest. We 
would not have them retort upon us, that our colonists are 
slave-holders too, and that the slaves of the West Indies are 
less privileged than theirs. Recrimination is not the sort of 
argument honest men should use. They must get rid of slavery 
altogether: it dishonours—it degrades them: and they should 
set about it speedily. 

As the United States contain thirteen or fourteen millions of 
inhabitants, they rank in population as the fifth power of 
Christendom ; but instead d lnsee, as Prussia, the Sennen 
state that approaches nearest to them in numbers, an area 
of only one hundred thousand square miles, the territories of 
the American Union extend over upwards of two millions of 
square miles—a space equal to two thirds of Europe, and of 
which much the largest portion is as yet wholly unsettled. 

It is evident that the warlike establishments of a great 
nation removed by distance from the immediate danger of 
collisions with powerful neighbours can give no approximate 
idea of the resources of the country. The less expensive they 
are, the less they infringe on the accumulation of capital, and, 
by necessary consequence, on the ability of making great 
exertions, should occasions arise when it may be requisite to 
exert their energies. The army of the United States is re- 
stricted by !aw to six thousand, one hundred and eighty-six men, 
and of the four or five millions of dollars (from 800,000/. to 
1,000,000/. sterling) annually appropriated for the department of 
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war, one million and a quarter appears by the estimates of the 
present year to be destined to fortifications, ordnance, &c. 
while in the balance are comprised revolutionary and military 
pensions, Indian department, &c. Surveys have also been 
made by the corps of engineers of those sections of the country 
where it was supposed that rail-roads or canals for military or 
commercial purposes could be advantageously constructed. 

The expenses of the naval establishment for 1828 are stated at 
three millions, seven hundred and eighty-six thousand, six 
hundred and forty-nine dollars, or about 750,000/. The military 
marine appears at present to consist of twelve ships of the line, 
fifteen frigates of the first class, four frigates of the second 
class, two corvettes, and twenty-two sloops of war and smaller 
vessels. This force is understood to be in a situation to be 
re ggg for sea at a short notice, but the greater part of it is 

ept in ordinary. In the sum above-named is included an 
annual appropriation of half a million of dollars for the gradual 
increase of the navy, in pursuance of which the frames of five 
new ships of the line, five frigates, and five sloops of war of 
the largest class, were last year procured. 

A better idea of America as a maritime power than a view 
of her infant navy presents, may be obtained by a reference to 
her commercial marine. The merchant tonnage of the United 
States, corresponding to the British registered tonnage was, in 
1826, one million, five hundred and thirty-four thousand, one 
hundred and ninety tons, while that of the United Kingdom is 
stated in the parliamentary returns to have been in 1827, two 
million, one hundred and five thousand, six hundred and five 
tons. The total imports of the United States in 1827 were in 
value about seventeen millions of pounds sterling, and the 
exports exceeded them by about five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds. 

The revenue of the United States is from twenty-two to 
twenty-five millions of dollars, which, with the exception of 
about two millions, is procured from duties on customs, but of 
this income ten millions at least are annually employed in the 
payment of the interest and the extinction of the principal of 
the public debts. As this debt was reduced on Ist July to 
about fifty-five millions and a half of dollars, and will be wholly 
paid off in the course of the year 1834, it will be seen that, 
however in other respects the recent tariff may be deemed 
injurious, and we sincerely deprecate it, and feel consolation in 
thinking that, ere long, a measure so unsound and so selfish 
will be got rid of-it is not probable that it will subject the go- 
vernment to any financial embarrasaments, The whole revenue 
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to be provided for the expenses of the Union, of every descrip- 
tion, excluding the debt, is —— to be twelve millions, 
seven hundred and thirty thousand dollars (about 2,540,000/.) 
In forming an opinion of the cost of the American govern- 
ment, it would be improper not to bear in mind that many 
charges corresponding to those which here appear in the 
eneral accounts of the British Treasury are, in the United 
States, defrayed by the state authorities. Supposing the pro- 
vincial expenses, of New York, which are estimated at three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to afford us, in proportion 
to its inhabitants, a fair criterion for determining those of the 
other states, it will be proper to add (New York having about 
one-eighth of the whole population) to the general estimate, 
two millions, eight hundred thousand dollars, or 560,000/. 
This would make the sum for governing thirteen or fourteen 
millions of people something more than three millions of pounds 
sterling, or toes than five shillings per man, which is 


75 per cent less than the cost of government even in the 
Netherlands, and less than one-tenth of the cost in this our 
“ merry England.” : 

The subject of internal improvements forms an important 


topic in every statistical notice of the United States. We 
cannot now enter on it in detail. One canal of three 
hundred and sixty miles in extent, has been made by the 
enterprise of a single state; others, connecting the spacious 
bays of the Chesapeake and the Delaware on the sea-board, the 
lakes of the interior with the ocean through the Ohio and 
Mississippi, and many of a more or less general character, are 
in different degrees of progress. They are constructed by the 
state authorities or by joint-stock companies. Congress has 
contributed its aid to the latter class by subscriptions to the 
stock, of which a recent instance was given by an appropriation 
of a million of dollars to a company about to make a water 
communication between the Ohio and Chesapeake. 





Arr. 1V.—1. La Guzla, ou Choix de Poesies Illyriques recueillies dans 
la Dalmatie, la Bosnie, la Croatie et ' Herzegowine. Paris. 1827. 
. 2, La Jaquerie; Feudal Scenes ; followed by the Family of Carvajal, 


a Drama. By the Author of Le Theatre de Clara Gazul. 
Paris. 1828. 


EVERAL years ago, the ‘ Comedies de Clara Gazul” 
~ appeared in Paris, and excited a great deal of attention, 
They were hardly less known aid praised in England, It waa 
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soon understood that they were imitations of the Spanish 
drama, the production of a very young Frenchman, (M. 
Merimée) and that ‘Clara Gazul” was altogether a fictitious 
personage. They were, in every way, striking and interesting 
productions, possessing at once the faults and beauties of 
their models, full of spirit, originality, and fire. They were 
introduced by an account of their feigned authoress, which, 
as well as the dramas themselves, is remarkable for its 
utter freedom from affectation. There are to be found in 
them none of those defects, too generally attributed with jus- 
tice to French imaginative works: there is no circumlocution, 
no parade, and their very hyperbole, as being common to the 
Spanish drama, is natural and in its place. The first of these 
comedies is founded on a circumstance that occurred during the 
last war; when a woman, brought up in infamy, was bribed 
to spy and betray, through their officers, a Spanish detachment 
to the French authorities in Finland. The gradual softening 
and repentance of the girl, when she discovers the worth, and 
learns to love the man she is about to lead to the scaffold, con- 
trasted with the obduracy of her mother, is finely drawn ; and 
the scene in which she confesses her guilt to her lover is touch- 
ing from its simplicity and truth. Energy is the characteristic 
of these pieces, mingled with a display of knowledge in the 
lighter touches of humanity ; such as the sweet gracefulness of 
Ifiez, and the struggles between a Catholic woman’s religion 
and her love in “ Le Ciel et !'Enfer.”’ This drama is one of the 
best in the book ; it is founded on the stormy passion of jea- 
lousy, the most terrible and selfish of human emotions, and 
the most interesting, from its being the most universal. As 
Clara Gazul was a Liberal, inquisitors and priests are attacked 
in her productions, and there reigns through all of them the 
spirit of freedom from political and religious servitude. 

The author’s next work was in a very different style, resem- 
bling the first in one particular only, that itis an imitation. It 
is entitled the ‘Guzla,” and imports to be a translation of a 
collection of Illyrian national poems. We have in the preface 
some account of the players on the Guzla (a single-stringed 
guitar) and their mode of reciting to music, much in the 
manner of the Italian improvisatori. We are introduced also 
to an imaginary person, Hyacinth Maglanovich, who is sup- 
posed to be the author of the greater number of the poems in the 
volume before us. They are warlike, pathetic, and amatory— 
and, above all, whatever is their theme, they are characterised 
by the utmost simplicity, while a vein of sweetness runs through- 
out, that lends to each a particular charm. By a strong effort 
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of the imagination, the young Parisian writes as if the mountains 
of Illyria had been the home of his childhood ; the rustic and 
barbarous manners are not softened, nor the wild energy of the 
people tamed; and, if we trace any vestige of civilization, it 
merely arises from the absence of all that would shock our tastes 
or prejudices. We are induced to give a few specimens from 
this extraordinary production, glad of an opportunity to intro- 
duce it to the lovers of poetry in this country. 

We select, in the first place, a love poem, entitled, “ The Be- 
loved of Dannisich.” To render it intelligible, we are informed 
in a noie, that the Illyrian girl is in the habit of receiving gifts 
from her various suitors, and that after she has collected a suf- 
ficient number, her chosen lover requests permission to carry 
her off ; and she consenting, always names the place and hour 
for flight. 


THE BELOVED OF DANNISICH. 


1, 

‘ Eusebius has given me a ring of chased gold; I have received 
from Vladimir a red toque adorned with coins ; but I love thee, Dan- 
nisich, better than both. 

2. 

‘Eusebius has dark and curled hair: Vladimir has a complexion 
fair as that of a young woman from the mountains ; but Dannisich, 
thou art to me more beautiful than either. 


3. 

© Eusebius kissed me and I smiled: Vladimir kissed me, and his 
breath was sweet as violets ; but when Dannisich kissed me, my heart 
thrilled with pleasure. 

4. 

‘Eusebius knows many old songs. Vladimir can play upon the 
guzla; I love songs and the guzla, but they must be the songs and 
guzla of Dannisich. 

5. 

‘ Eusebius has commissioned his godfather to ask me in marriage. 
Vladimir will send to morrow the priest to my father; but come 
thou under my window, Dannisich, and I will fly with thee.’ 


Another of the poems is founded on the oaths of friendship 
which it is usual for the Illyrian warriors to take one with the 
other. Two men thus united are called Pobratimi, or half bro- 
thers; they often sacrifice their lives for each other, aud any 

uarrel between them is as scandalous as if, among us, a son 
ill-treated his father. 
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THE FLAME OF PERRUSSICH. 


1, 


‘ Why is the hey Janco Marnavich never seen in his own country ? 
Why does he wander among the rugged mountains of Vergoraz, never 
sleeping two nights under the same roof? Do his enemies pursue 
him, and have they sworn that the price of blood shall never be re- 
ceived ? 


2. 

‘No. The bey Janco is rich and powerful. No one dares call 
himself his enemy, for at his voice two hundred swords will leap from 
their scabbards. But he seeks solitary spots, and hides himself in the 
caverns which the Heydukes inhabit, for his heart is a prey to sorrow, 
since the death of his pobratin. 


3. 

‘ Cyril Pervan died in the midst of feasting. Brandy flowed in tor- 
rents, and men became mad. A dispute arose between two renowned 
beys, and the bey Janco Marnavich shot at his enemy; but drinking 
caused his hand to tremble, and he killed his pobratim, Cyril Pervan. 


4. 

‘ They swore to live and die together in the church of Perrussich ; 
but two months after they had interchanged this vow, one of the 
pobratimi died by the hand of his brother. Since that day the bey 
Janco drinks neither spirits nor wine ; he eats roots only, he wanders 
hither and thither, like an ox pursued by a gadfly. 


5. 

‘At length he returned to his own country, and he entered the 
church of Perrussich: there, during one whole day, he prayed lying 
on the pavement with outspread arms, shedding bitter tears. But 
when night came, he returned home, he ap’ ~wed calmer, and he 
supped, waited on by his wife and children. 


6. 

* When he was in bed, he called his wife and said, ‘* Can’st thou see 
the church of Perrussich from the mountain of Pristeg ?” she looked 
from the window, and replied, ‘The Morpolatza is covered with 
mist, and I can see nothing beyond it.’ ‘The bey Janco said, 
** Good ; rest again beside me;" and he prayed in his bed for the 
soul of Cyril Pervan. 


7. 

‘ And when he had prayed, he said to his wife, ‘‘Open the window 
and look again towards Perrussich.” His wife immediately arose and 
said, ‘‘ Beyond the Morpolatza, in the midst of the mist, I see a pale 
and flickering light.” Then the bey smiled and said, “ Good; lie 
down again ;” and he took his rosary and continued to pray, 
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8. 

* When he had told his beads, he called his wife, saying, ‘‘ Pascorra, 
once again open the window and look.” She rose and said, ‘‘ My 
lord, I see a brilliant light in the middle of the river, which is advanc- 
ing rapidly hither.’ Then she heard a deep sigh, and something fell 
on the floor. ‘The bey Janco was dead.’ 


Another poem is founded on the superstition attached to an 
evil eye, which, whomsoever it looks on, it kills. There are 
various kinds of evil eyes, one consists in having two pupils in 
each eye. 


MAXIMUS AND ZOE. 


l. 

O Maximus Duban! O Zoe, daughter of Jellavich! May the 
holy Mother of God reward your love! May you be happy in hea- 
ven ! 

2. 

‘When the sun had set in the sea, and the raivode* had gone to 
rest, a sweet guzla was heard beneath the windows of the fair Zoe, 
the eldest daughter of Jellavich. 


3. 

‘ And quickly fair Zoe rose on tiptoe, she opens the window, and a 
tall youth is seated on the ground, who sighs and sings his love on 
the guzla. 

4. 

‘He prefers the darkest nights; when the moon is at its full, he 
hides himself in the shade, and the eye of Zoe only could discern him 
under his mantle of black lamb’s skin. 


5 
‘ Who is this youth with so sweet a voice?) Who can tell? He is 
come from a distance, but he speaks our language; no one knows 
him, Zoe alone is acquainted with his name. 


6 
‘ But neither Zoe, nor any other person has seen his face ; for when 
morning dawns, he raises his gun on his shoulders, and he penetrates 
the woods in pursuit of game. 
7. 
‘ He always brings back the horns of the little goat of the moun- 
tains, and he says to Zoe: ‘‘ Carry these horns with thee, and may 
Mary preserve thee from the evil eye !" 





* Vuivodegovernor, 
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8. 


‘ He binds his head in a shawl like an Arnaut, and the wandering 
traveller who meets him in the woods has never beheld his face 
beneath the many folds of the gold-enwoven muslin. 


9. 


‘But one night Zoe said: ‘‘ Approach, that my hand may touch 
thee’’—She felt his features with her white hand; and when she 
touched herself, she felt not a more lovely face. 


10. 


‘Then she said: “‘ The young men of this village tire me ; they all 
court me, but I love only thee: come to-morrow at noon, while they 
are all at mass. 

Il. 

« ««T will mount behind thee on thy horse, and thou shalt carry me 
as thy wife to thy own country—I have long worn the opanke *—I wish 
to wear embroidered slippers.” 

12. 


‘The young player on the guzla sighed and said : ‘“‘ What dost thou 
ask? 1 cannot see thee in the day time, but descend to-night, and I 
will carry thee to the beautiful valley of Knin: and there we will 
marry.” 

13, 

‘ She replied :—‘‘ No, | wish thee to take me to-morrow, for 1 will 
carry with me my richest dresses ; my father has the key which 
keeps them. I will steal it to-morrow, and then I will come with 
thee.” 

14. 

‘Then once again he sighed and said :—‘‘ As thou desirest, so it 
shall be." Then he embraced her ; but the cocks crew, and the sky 
reddened, and the stranger departed. 

15. 

‘When the hour of noon came, he was at the vaivode’s door, 
mounted on a courser white as milk, and on the crupper there was a 
velvet cushion, that the soft Zoe might ride more gently. 


16. 
‘ The stranger had his face covered with a thick veil—his mouth 


and his moustachios were hardly seen. His dress glittered with gold, 
and his girdle was embroidered with pearls. 


37, 


‘ The fair Zoe leapt lightly on the crupper, the courser white as milk 
neighed, proud of his burthen, and he galloped off, leaving whirlwinds 
of dust behind him. 





* Large shoes, the token of virginity—they are changed to slippers at 
the time of nuptials. 
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18. 

* « Zoe, tell me, have you brought with you the beauteous horn I 
gave thee”"—“‘ No,” she replied, ‘“‘ what have I to do with such trifles ? 
I have brought my gold embroidered garments, my neck-laces and 
my coins.” 

19: 

«« Tell me, Zoe, hast thou brought the fair relic I gave thee” — 
No,” she replied, ‘‘I hung it round the neck of my little brother, 
who is ill, to cure him of his sickness.” 

20. 

‘ The stranger sighed sorrowfully. ‘‘ Now that we are far from 
my home,” said the lovely Zoe, ‘‘ rein in thy horse, remove that veil, 
and permit me to embrace thee, dear Maximus. 

21. 

‘ But he replied :—‘* We shall be more at our ease to-night at my 
home ; there are satin cushions there, and we shall repose to-night 
under damask curtains.” 

22. 

« « How,” exclaimed fair Zoe, ‘is this thy love forme? Why 
turn your head from me? Why treat me with disdain? Am 1 not 
the fairest girl in our village ?”— 

23. 

« «© Ah Zoe,” said he, ‘‘ some one passing might see us, and thy 
brothers pursuing us, might take thee back to thy father.” And 
speaking thus he spurred on his courser. 

24. 

*« « Stop, stop, O Maximus,” cried she, ‘I see that thou lovest me 
not ; if thou turnest not thy face towards me, | will throw myself 
from the horse, should I die from my fall.” 

25. 

‘ Then with one hand the stranger reined in his horse, and with the 
other he threw his veil on the ground, and then he turned to embrace 
Zoe. Holy Virgin, he had two pupils in each eye! 

26. 

‘ Deathly, deathly was his look! Before his lips touched those of 
fair Zoe, the young girl leant her head on her shoulder, and she fell 
from the horse pale and lifeless. 

27. 

« « Cursed be my father,” cried Maximus Duban, ‘‘ who gave me 
this fatal eye. It shall be the cause of no more ill!” And he tore 
out his eyes with his hanzar.* 





* Hanzar—handschaar. (Teutonic.) 
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28. 
« He caused the fair Zoe to be interred with pomp, and for himself, 
he entered a cloister: but he survived not long, for soon they opened 
the grave of Zoe, and placed her Maximus beside her.’ 


One of the most interesting parts of this book is an account 
of Vampyrism, and a detail of the death of a girl, the victim 
of a vampire. But the above specimens are sufficient to re- 
commend it to the reader ; and every lover of nature in its wild- 
ness and its freedom, will find pleasure in these emanations of 
a mind, imbued with grand and unsophisticated imagery,: true 
as the echo in giving back the voice of the imaginative and 
simple mountaineer. 

The last production of this author, recently published, is now 
before us. It is ushered in as no imitative attempt. “La 
Jaquerie” consists of a series of dramatic scenes, developing 
the history of an insurrection in France, almost contemporary 
with those in our own country which occurred under Richard 
II. The author observes in his short preface, that similar 
tumults broke out almost at the same time in France, Flanders, 
England, and the north of Germany, They all arose from the 
same cause :—the peasantry, long trampled on by the iron heel 
of feudal tyranny, endured such matchless privations and 
cruelties, that in spite of the prejudices that degraded them in 
their own eyes, beneath the rank of their fellow men; in spite of 
the arms and strongholds of their adversaries, they rose against 
them, and loosened, though they could not break, their feudal 
chains. The plan of the author of “ La Jaquerie” is, to give a 
faithful picture of the manners of those times, bringing together 
under one point of view the many and successive scenes and 
personages that formed the then state of society. A history 
written with this view would develop a new and terrible page 
of human experience. To present this to us in the form of 
dialogue merely is a difficult undertaking; individual character 
is lost in the infinite variety of persons made to pass before us, 
and we have the ideal instead of the real being presented to us. 
We are introduced to the factious priest, murmuring because, in 
the choice of an abbot, the monks prefer the noble blood of 
another to his learning. We have the knights of France, whose 
very names awaken all the delusive asscciations of romance ; the 
English captains of adventurers, whose trade was war; the 
burgess grasping and cowardly ; the robber driven to outlawry 
by the cruelty of his superiors, and nourishing vengeance as a 
duty ; the peasant first sinking beneath, and then tising to 
throw off oppression ; and finally the lord of the castle, the feudal 
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chief, the suzerain of the surrounding country, his daughter 
and her betrothed lover, and the baron’s men at arms, who 
though, in the language of the day, a villain, joins the gifts of 
poetry to those of valour. 

These scenes may be divided into three parts. The first con- 
sisting of a development of the causes that led to rebellion. The 
picture of arbitrary power, unsoftened by any tinge of humanity, 
is frightful and true; ingratitude, pride, and cruelty exercised 
over the poor and unarmed, produce at last hatred and desire 
of vengeance: the peasantry, incited to open rebellion by 

.a priest, rise in arms: they take a band of English adventurers 
into their pay, they besiege the castle of their lord, march to 
Beauvais, which, admitted by the lower orders, they take and 
sack, defeat the regular forces sent against them, and spread 
terror and devastation around. The lord of Apremont defends 
himself long, and is willing to endure any extremity, rather than 
submit to his rebellious vassals. Among these is one, late a 
favourite in the castle, Pierre, the minstrel and the man at arms. 
He had saved the life of the lady Isabel, and her father bestowed 
him on her as her page. Her beauty awakens, her gracious 
kindness fosters, his love, and he dared hope. Called on by her 
in an hour of ennui, to recite a tale for her amusement, he feigns 
to read one in which a noble girl becomes the bride of a serf. 
She discovers the deceit and guesses the cause—she dismisses 
him from the castle with blighting disdain, while his temerity 
even degrades her in her own eyes. Pierre is seized on by the 
grand mover of the plot, the monk, who gives him hope of 
triumph, and a chance of winning his lady, if he should join the 
insurgents, and he is now the chief of those who besiege the 
castle. Poor Isabel, her father wounded, every hope lost, asks 
her betrothed to give her back her faith, and then offers herself 
a sacrifice to Pierre, if he will save her parent. The end is 
tragical— he is too generous to accept the victim, and endeavours 
to provide for the escape of her and her family ; but the miseries 
of civil discord in all its most hideous results, envelope the 
fugitives in one mighty ruin. The peasantry are victorious, and 
now begins the third part of the drama, their downfall—schism 
among themselves, a wish to return to their native fields and 
humble homes, a confidence in the word of their enemies, an 
incapacity to submit to discipline, joined to the treachery of 
their English allies, bring on the catastrophe. Such is a slight 
sketch of the progress of these scenes. We feel the want of one 
prominent character to concentrate the interest, without which a 
dramatic composition is never perfect. But the author has not 
aimed at a regular tragedy, and he has succeeded in giving us in 
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a series of interesting scenes, a forcible picture of the manners 
of our ancestors, and of the crimes andl misfortunes resulting 
from the feudal system, from which our state of civilization 
preserves us. 

, To the “ Jaquerie” is added a drama, entitled the “ Family of 
Carvajal.” This is a tremendous domestic tragedy, founded on 
the same story as the Cenci. In this production the author is 
no longer a painter of manners only, but he becomes a depictor 
of passion, an observer and a narrator of the secret motives that 
‘alee our nature, and the dread events that are the result of 
unlawful indulgence. It is a question whether certain combi- 
nations of circumstances, though it is allowed that they have 
existence, should be recalled to our memory and represented to 
our imaginations, But it is difficult for the author, whose im- 
pulse is a gift of his nature, whose talent is spontaneous, who 
can no more repress the yearning of his mind to trace the 
boundaries of the unknown intellectual world, than he can rule 
the pulsations of his heart; it is difficult for him to submit to 
rules imposed by those whose tamer thoughts never emerge 
from the narrow bounds of their personal experience ; who repose 
in a windless. atmosphere, and who fear to have their downy 
slumbers broken by the war of elements. Columbus, anticipat- 
ing the discovery of the unknown shores that pale our 
western progress over the wild and distant waves of the Atlantic, 
felt the old world, extended in latitude and longitude so far and 
wide, a narrow prison—and thus the imaginative writer, who 
deems that beyond the usual track he may find a fresh and 
untried ground, courageously launches forth, leaving the dull 
ogy ye earth behind him. If his discoveries do not interest 
us,do not let us vituperate his adventurous spirit, and thus 
degrade ourselves to the level of all detractors from the fame 
attendant on intellectual enterprise. Let us remember that the 
poets of Greece, whose names are as a part of our religion, and 
the highly-gifted dramatists of our own country, have been prone 
to select as subjects for their tragedies, events grounded on the 
direst passions and the worst impulses. 

The Family of Carvajal has given rise to these reflections : 
they may be received as applying to every similar production 
which seeks to interest by new and strange combinations, and 
which are vivid in their conception and strong in their delineation 
of what they only know through theyinnate force of the imagi- 
nation. The author before us has shewn no lack of boldness in 
his treatment of the subject, while he has never overstepped 
those boundaries which must be observed for our tastes not to 
be shocked, instead of our interest excited, He has made the 
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father and daughter equally impetuous and resolute, but one is 
the oppressor, the other the victim. The scene is laid in an 
unpopulated province of New Granada, and the father is repre- 
sented as a despot over his wife, a cruel tyrant to his slaves, a 
man grown old in crime. His hapless daughter was brought up 
in a rustic semi-barbarous convent, and she returns home to find 
herself an associate of guilt, to which her proud heart refuses to 
yield, while love for another adds to her vehemence and misery. 
This meeting of two fierce natures in unnatural discord presents 
a new and terrible source for dramatic interest. Each scene 
transcends the one before in its appalling horror ; and the last, in 
which the miserable girl poignards her father, completes the 
dark picture, spreading over the canvas the lurid hues of whirl- 
wind and volcano. We turn trembling from the contemplation, 
while we confess the force of the genius that presents it to our 
eyes. 





Arr. V.—Fortescue, De Laudibus Legum Anglia. The Translation 
into English, published A. D. 1775, and the original Latin Text, 
with Notes, by A. Amos, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. Cambridge. 
1825. pp. 250. 


HE superior excellence of the Laws of England, of the con- 
stitution of our Courts of Justice, and of the English Lawyers, 
over those of other nations, are favourite topics upon which our 
national taste for boasting delights to expatiate and to exult 
with arrogant self-complacency. As these triumphs are usually 
celebrated at home amongst ourselves, there is little hazard lest 
our right to the victories which they are intended to honour 
should be called in question ; an orator may discourse fearlessly 
on such matters in the court of Common Pleas, or of Chancery, 
in the House of Lords, or of Commons; he can have little 
reason to dread an opponent, or an impugner of his assertions. 
Without entering at present upon the extensive field of com- 
parison, let us suppose that a foreigner, in the midst of our 
boastings, were to inquire how our lawyers are educated? 
let us also suppose, that without any of that contempt which 
Englishmen are so apt to fling upon the inquisitiveness which 
may seem to doubt the perfect excellence of all we do, we were 
really disposed to grant the inquirer an answer: in what time, 
and in what place, and from what persons, could we say that this 
education is commonly received ? Could we do otherwise than 
tell him that they obtain it by the peculiar mercy and especial 
YOL. Xi— W. Re G 
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interposition of heaven; that the rain, and the frost, and the 
snow, come to us in their due seasons with tolerable regularity, 
and so also comes legal learning; that a cause sufficient for the 
production of it exists somewhere, or it would not be pro- 
duced? For further particulars we might, perhaps, refer him 
to the lilies of the field, and bid him nies them, and see 
how they grow. A very brief examiration will show ner 
that our legal learning, such as it is, is of spontaneous growth. 
The sources from which it may have been supposed hitherto to 
have been derived are the two Universities and the four Inns of 
Coutt. 

First, as to the University of Oxford. It cannot be denied, 
that the general studies of the place are well suited to form the 
foundation of a legal education ; they are not deficient in quality, 
but in quantity. The students travel by the old beaten 
roads, but the misfortune is, that they tire too soon; they do 
not goon far enough: the ancient Trivium, as the course of 
study universally in use throughout Europe was called, con- 
sisted of Grammar, Logic and Rhetoric ; the Quadrivium added 
Law, Roman Law, to these three most important sciences ; the 
trivial course is still pursued at Oxford, and if they advanced 
boldly in it, all would be well. The lectures on Divinity must 


be excepted, which are, by a cruel injustice, inflicted upon 
laymen, as well as churchmen; the former might be employed 
we as usefully in filling their pockets with thistle-down, as 
their minds with school-divinity. 

Degrees are still conferred in Civil Law, these, however, have 
long been an eiapty ceremony ; the Civil Law was taught for- 
mee the schools, but net very successfully; the annals of 


this University are not rich in the names of illustrious Civilians. 
It is only of late years, that they have professed to teach, and 
oy, “ry rather professed to teach, than taught, the laws of 
and, 

he Vinerian professorship, it is true, has given occasion to 
the production of Blackstone’s Commentaries, an elegant and 
instructive work, to which no valid objection can be made, if it 
be read in the right spirit, that is to say, as an encomium on 
the Laws of England, as the apology of a skilful advocate, 
who passes over in discreet silence their indefensible defects, 
and enlarges upon their merits ; being, moreover, especially inge- 
nious in finding out beauties that are not very obvious, and in 
placing the blemishes themselves in an engaging point of view. We 
ought to expect to find a strictly impartial picture of our laws in 
these agreeable volumes, when we look for a scrupulously faith- 


ful history of Athens in those highly-finished productions, the 
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Panegyrical Orations of Isocrates. If we read the Commen- 
taries with the same wise caution and distrust, we shall meet 
with much to admire, and many of the excellent qualities of the 
Athenian orator; a graceful and engaging style, and the same 
tone of mild wisdom ; and, although there is a manifest leaning 
to the favourable side, it does not shock and repel, but is, on 
the contrary, somewhat attractive. 

There is also much more legal information than it is the 
fashion to acknowledge ; much more than the many, who believe 
that law cannot subsist without a rude pedantry, without tauto- 
logy and barbarism, are willing to admit; let those who doubt 
his merits in this respect compare the Commentator himself with 
his commentators, with men whose legal learning certainly has 
not been offuscated by a cloud of various knowledge, nor the 
native vigour of their minds enervated by any excess of classical 
graces ; they will doubtless discover on ows | comparison, that 


there is more law in one short chapter of the professor than in 
all the notes of all his annotators. 

The Vinerian Professorship, it is true, atforded an additional 
motive for composing the Commentaries, but it is by no means 
impossible, that if the author had not been professor, he would, 
from professional views alone, have produced the work in nearly 


the same form, and if their merit had been equal, we cannot 
doubt that they would have been equally popular. 

The Lectures of another Vinerian Professor, Woodeson, are 
much less popular than Blackstone’s Commentaries, but they 
have somidneshile merit, chiefly for the information they contain 
respecting a difficult subject—the law of Real Property: the 
fame of that learned person rests entirely on his beok, which 
the,Conveyancer considers, with reason, as a valuable introduc- 
tion to his peculiar branch of the profession ; it is not because the 
latter professor, with a living voice, was used to stir up his pupils, 
and personally to lead them by the hand into the paths of Juris- 
prudence that his name is honoured. 

It cannot properly be asserted, that the University of Oxford 
has ever been a school of English law. The claims of the 
University of Cambridge are more easily disposed of. The 
general studies of the place are by no means well suited to form 
the basis of a legal education: Analytics, and the grand dis- 
coveries of Newton, are doubtless wonderfully ingenious, but 
they are not more useful to the lawyer than the art of turning 
in ivory: it is sometimes loudly asserted, that, as the mathe- 
matical sciences demand method and application, they are of 
prime importance to the legal student ; but the elegant art above 
mentioned requires the same — and so does any 

G 
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other art, or science, and in comparison with absolute ignorance 
any acquirement is valuable, but in aid of jurisprudence, which 
calls for the habit of reasoning on moral probabilities, a know- 
ledge of life and of human nature, and a critical discrimination 
of the powers of language and the meaning of words, the 
habits that are acquired by mathematical discipline, whatever 
the analysts may say to the contrary, are of very little more 
avail than the manual dexterity of the turner. 

The professorship of English Law at Cambridge is of more 
recent date than at Oxford. Downing College has been endowed 
with a noble foundation for the express purpose of teaching the 
Laws of England, but the machinery has but just been set in 
motion; it has been such a short time in operation, in gentle 
operation, that we are unable to judge of its effects. It is 
certain at least, that this establishment did not open under very 
favourable auspices, for it first attracted the public attention in 
consequence of some severe animadversions which the directors 
of it suffered, for having applied the funds solely to the pur- 
pose of paying large salaries and conferring other advantages, 
many years before there was even the faintest show of teaching. 

It has been remarked, probably without any great exaggera- 
tion, that there is not only more property in England which is 
set apart for public instruction, in proportion to its population 
and wealth, than in any other country in Europe, but as much 
as in all the rest of the world put together: there is, notwith- 
standing, less use made of it, and it is less directed 
to the purposes for which it was bestowed, and there is less 
money and labour actually expended in furtherance of public 
instruction, than in any the least civilized region. 

The application of the small portion of the vast funds that 
are not totally misapplied and embezzled is not happy or ef- 
ficient ; the few persons who are taught at our Universities, and 
who attain the honours bestowed there, rarely possess real 
learning ; they are trained only in some narrow course calcu- 
lated for immediate display, and having been distended to the 
requisite size, to excite wonder for a few weeks or months, they 
speedily collapse, and soon return to their former insignificance. 
All persons who have attained to eminence in learning must be 
sensible that their proficiency was not attained through the aid of 
their pastors and masters, but in spite of them ; that they bolted 
out of the prescribed course, that they contrived to get into some 
neighbouring library, notwithstanding the vigilance of those who 
had the care of it; that in contempt of advice and authority, they 
managed to read some really instructive books, and that they 
departed from the usual habits which had been carefully formed 
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and were usually observed at the place where they were edu- 
cated, or rather where they educated themselves. 

These considerations naturally lead us to the Inns of Court. 
These four societies are in the possession of enormous funds de- 
signed for the purpose of instruction. They receive every year 
a vast amount of rents for innumerable sets of chambers and 
buildings, all let at an exorbitant rate, situated in a good part 
of a most populous city, which have, independently of their 
advantageous position, a peculiar and professional value, and 
which are occupied by the best possible tenants; in addition to 
this vast amount, which is paid with singular punctuality, 
they obtain considerable fees on the admission of students, 
and still higher fees when any one is called to the bar; 
they are paid for absent commons, and they get other sums 
as dues, and under various denominations. They extract 
with the utmost and the most reprehensible diligence all that 
they possibly can from all their members, whether living or 
dead, in town, in the country, or in their graves—for even the 
tomb is not sacred; from their heirs, executors, and adminis- 
trators; from the widow and the orphan; by all means, and 
under all names, whether feudal or monastic, intelligible or un- 
intelligible. It is no exaggeration to say, on the one hand, that 
these societies have sufficient funds to teach law gratis to all 
the inhabitants of the metropolis; to make all the males good 
lawyers, if it were a desirable thing so to do: nor, on the other 
hand, that they do not expend a single farthing towards the 
sole end of their institution; that not one single legal notion, 
not a bare definition of a law-term, was ever conveyed to one 
individual by their means, or at their expense, for the last cen- 
tury ; nor is there the slightest chance that there ever will be, 
unless a strong pressure be applied from without. The time 
for such a mechanical contrivance appears to have arrived ; for 
if there be an opinion nearly unanimous, it is, that these enormous 
funds should be expended for the purposes for which they were 
originally destined—to give instruction to students in the laws of 
their country : the only question, therefore, now depending is, as 
to the modes in which that end can be most speedily and most 
effectually answered. We learn from history that the Inns of 
Court and of Chancery were Universities, or Colleges, of Law ; 
this fact is too notorious to require proof, and the details would 
fill a larger space than the present opportunity willafford. The 
most famous men of their day anciently discharged the office of 
professor in turns, and, under the name of Reader, delivered 
lectures in the hall to the members of their house. We find 
the illustrious name of Sir Thomas More in the catalogue of the 
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Readers of Lincoln’s Inn. We have the learned reading of lord 
Bacon on the Statute of Uses, and of Callis on Sewers; but at 
present it is permitted only to allude to those matters, and to 
remark that, if the distinguished men of the present day ever 
condescend to visit these halls, it is not for the purpose of 
teaching, but of feasting. The exercise of mooting, that is to 
say, of arguing cases, which was precisely analogous to the 
pu Patten disputations, or keeping acts, as practised at the 
Universities, was diligently and constantly performed by the 
students in the halls under proper superintendance, and with 
the requisite assistance. This salutary exercise has gradually 
dwindled away, and if students are desirous of improving 
themselves, and of acquiring a habit of arguing, they must 
club together, as is in fact often done, and hire a room in a 
tavern at their own charge for the purpose. The shadow of 
the mootings still remains, although the substance is lost; it is 
retained as a pretext for obtaining fees and levying fines. Mr. 
Bentham, in allusion to this ceremony, says in his “ Rationale 
of Judicial Evidence,” “ As at a Lincoln’s Inn exercise, when 
one of the pleaders has declared himself for the widow, and the 
other against her, the debate finishes.” The students of the 
Middle Temple, in like manner, are bound to repair twice, at 
six o’clock in the evening, to New Inn, to argue a question 
which has on each occasion been duly made known, and for- 
— published by having been exhibited on the screen in their 
all. 
_ The Reader, or his Deputy, and the Disputants having arrived 
in safety at New Inn, march solemnly to the top of the hall, 
“* preeunte Bedello,” and attended by the other officers ; having 
taken their seats in due form, the Reader states the question, and 
calls upon the first of the two young men who are assigned to 
support the affirmative to begin ; he accordingly rises, and bowing 
respectfully, says, if he be master of his countenance, with perfect 
gravity, if not, as gravely as he can, “ that the case will be so 
well argued by the gentleman who is to follow, that it is not 
necessary to say any thing,” and, having again bowed, he 
resumes his seat ; the second young man on the same side being 
called upon, after a like bow, declares, “‘ that the matter having 
been so fully discussed by the gentleman who preceded him, it 
is impossible to add any thing ;” and executing another bow, 
he seats himself. The two young men on the negative side use 
the like words and the like bows, and the right to a reply being 
formally waved, the Reader gives judgment instantly, without 
appeal, in a manner quite worthy of the argument. Thus far 
the proceedings are farcical enough, but the consequences are 
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frequently somewhat tragical ; for, if these instructive exercises 
have, as is frequently the case, been left unperformed, the 
student, on being called to the bar, pays a fine of six 
guineas, as a moderate compensation for his highly criminal 
negligence. 

n former times the Inns of Court were not only places of 
instruction, but a part of the funds was expended on the 
amusements of the members. Herne, in his Curious Dis- 
courses, Whitelock, and many other writers, but especially 
Dugdale, in his “ Origines Juridiciules,” contain much curious 
matter on this subject. In the last work, Norroy, King of Arms, 
not only furnishes much information to the following effect— 
“It is reported”—he ought to have given the name of the 
reporter—‘‘ that John Whiddon, a justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, in 1° Marie, was the first of the judges who 
rode to Westminster Hall on a horse or gelding, for before that 


time they rode on mules,”—but he also describes the Revels, as 
these amusements were called, with singular minuteness. If 
the Revels be ill suited to the manners of the present day, and 
if the lord chancellor, who was bound to take a large part in 
them, would, perchance, consider them a bore, yet they shewed 


a disposition to communicate good, as well as evil, with the 
junior members of the house; if they were not in a good taste, 
they were at least in a good — and even the keeper of the 
king’s seal and conscience, although he might not think the 
amusements the most elegant that could be devised, yet, if the 
speeches to which he is condemned to listen were curtailed, 
and he was required to spend one half of the time so saved in 
consuming “ brawn, mustard, and malmsy,” would probably 
think himself no loser by the change, to say nothing of the 
‘* ipocras, chely, and pasties of bucks.” 

e read in Dugdale the history of a series of gradual en- 
croachments by the few upon the many; for in the Inns of 
Court, as in other and larger societies, the ruling few, who are 
in truth the servants of the majority, have by degrees learnt 
and ventured to act as if they were in all respects their abso- 
lute masters. Philosophers who have observed attentively the 
manners of other times and other lands, and being well ac- 
quainted with our own, are able to institute a fair comparison, 
and to pronounce an authoritative opinion, have declared, that 
in no country in the world, and in no age of the world, did the 
few ever grind down the many with such remorseless, unrelent- 
ing severity, and with such avowed singleness of purpose, as 
in England at the present day; that never was the spirit of 
aristocracy so daring, or the cowardly submission of the people 
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so abject. The Inns of Court, our four wealthy colleges of 
law, are not only,—and it seems a thing incredible and almost 
impossible,—inferior to the two Universities inefficacy, as schools 
of law, but they do not even pretend, or profess, or make any 
the slightest show of offering instruction to students. The 
libraries, as was observed on a former occasion, are altogether 
unworthy of the former fame of these Societies, and the repu- 
tation of the laws of England ; or rather, they are quite worthy 
of the present degraded condition of legal educatton, 

They contain a scanty collection of the most ordinary law- 
books ; a studious visitor might commonly seek in vain for the 
more rare and costly contributions to the science of Jurispru- 
dence. They are moreover open for a few hours only at incon- 
venient times, and they are carefully locked up at all seasons 
when it would be possible for professional men to enter them : 
it has been justly, and happily remarked, that it seems, as 
if the Benchers maintained the several dusty establishments, not 
for the encouragement of learning, or through a love for books, 
but to satisfy the words of a grant, for the purposes of tenure, 
that they might yield a library, if demanded. 

There is nothing more rare in these learned Societies, than a 
disbursement for the benefit of the great body of their members ; 
whenever there is any expenditure for public, or quasi-public 
purposes, it is not easy to trace its connection with the legal 
profession, or its tendency to the advancement of Jurisprudence, 
Two chalices of silver gilt, for the use of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 
partake rather of the nature of ecclesiastical or sacerdotal law, 
than of the common law of freemen; and a monument in the 
same place to the memory of Spencer Perceval, recording on 
marble “ mitem illam sapientiam et suavissimam nature indo- 
lem,” can scarcely be said to render more assistance to the 
student, who wanders in the intricate mazes of the law, than if 
the same qualities had been honoured in his serviceable friend, 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, by a like tribute, and by the additional solem- 
nities of sacred rites, with whole hecatombs of ferrets, and 
libations of Thieves-vinegar, that sweet gentleness and calm 
amenity might be had in due estimation. By what right do 
they take the children’s bread and give it to the dogs ? 

The government of the Inns of Court is radically defective ; 
it is literally a Senate, consisting not merely of old men, but of 
the oldest men that can be got together, the oldest of all being 
the most active and influential. There is from time to time, 
no doubt, an infusion of young blood, cf men comparatively 
young; but when they are first elected benchers, they are not 
acquainted with the concerns of the House; the best men, all 
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men of ability, are better engaged, they never trouble themselves 
about the internal regulations of the society. Men of merit are 
frequently appointed Judges, or are removed entirely from the 
Inn by some high office, the least precious materials being left 
behind ; benchers are chosen for life; they rarely, if ever, 
resign, and do not retire, unless they become sensible of their 
we whic’ is precisely the last thing of which an old 
man, who is seldom very sensible of any thing, is sensible at all. 

The government is executed, therefore, by the oldest of the 
old men, who are not thought eligible for any other purpose, 
and by those of the oldest, who are the most meddling and 
officious, and the least conscious of their age; who have most 
of the qualities which lessen, and least of those which give, re- 
spect to old age. In all offices, where there is a risk to be ap- 
ange that the persons who hold them will remain too 
ong, will continue after old age has impaired their facul- 
ties, there ought to be some authority more competent to 
judge than the venerable officer himself, who should be 

ound to give a plain hint, as is done to children, that it is 

time to go to bed. The superannuated minister ought to be 
ejected from his ministry, unless he chooses to save himself by 
resignation, or prefers to be shot, like an old horse; it is inexpe- 
dient that he should die in harness of old age. There are, it is 
true, exceptions to this rule; there are wonderful old men, 
as there are wonderful young ones; but it is a salutary law 
which prescribes of men in general, that before one age, and 
after another, they shall be considered unfit. 

The evils arising from the total want of legal instruction are 
great and manifold. They all fall upon the people at large, 
through the means of the legislature, the magistracy, and the 
prattitioners, whether advocates or attornies. The mere in- 
spection of the huge volume of Statutes which is published 
every year; the most barbarous, stupid, and disgusting pro- 
duction to which human ignorance ever gave birth, is conclu- 
sive proof that the evil is at its maximum; or should any doubt 
still linger, it may easily be removed by an examination of the 
body, if that can be called a body which is a chaos without 
form, of the Statute Law, and it will be evident that our legis- 
lators have been commonly in complete and perfect ignorance 
of every thing that they were bound in duty to know. 

The private acts of parliament are an additional confirmation, 
if any is needed; they are generally drawn by Conveyancers, 
who om been called, somewhat harshly, the worst educated 


of the human ye they are, certainly, as a body, the 


worst educated branch of the legal profession, and the least 
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qualified for the task of legislation; they are, perhaps, the 
most prolix of the prolix, and in skimming over the Statutes, 
we recognize the folios of nauseous tautology, with which 
they cover quires and reams of paper, and acres of parchment. 

In an iron age of literature the critic is ordinarily worthy 
of his author; the commentary is fitted for the text, the 
expositor for the pages he expounds; thus our magistrates are 
often in harmony with the laws which ~ take upon them- 
selves to administer. The superior judges live in the presence 
of the public—they are called upon to act in a large and well- 
frequented theatre—they must of necessity, therefore, be tolerable 
performers, and such in truth they generally are in most respects, 
and would be in all, but for a most pernicious doctrine (if an 
impudent and self-contradicting falsehood can be called a doc- 
trine) which has been industriously propagated by ignorant 
and uneducated men, that a good lawyer ought to be in all other 
respects a monster of ignorance. If the principal judges have 
for the most part been sufficient for the performance of their 
duties, the subordinates may not have been always equally 
unexceptionable: a new code of laws, which was even abso- 
lutely perfect in all respects, could not be carried into execution 
by ignorant bunglers ; a rigid and scrupulous inquiry into the 
qualifications of the assistants, such as Welsh judges, and the 
judges of separate jurisdictions, would be indispensable. In- 
stances might be found of men being placed in situations of trust 
and dignity, who, in point of information, liberal accomplishments, 
and general fitness, were hardly worthy to keep a turnpike gate. 

If there should ever be any extensive amendment of the body 
of our laws, it would, perhaps, be desirable to make an entirely 
new division of the judicial field. 

Advocates are greatly deteriorated, and injured, by the want 
of the means of public instruction in their profession, and con- 
sequently the effects are injurious to their clients, the public, 
Persons venture to say, and not merely the lowest and the most 
ignorant of the vulgar, but the calumny has been repeated so 
often, that at last men, who ought to know better, join in the 
chorus (this injury has been noticed already, but it cannot be 
too often repelled) that lawyers, who have been educated to 
literature, and have cultivated it successfully, cannot understand 
law thoroughly, are not to be depended upon, and ought not 
to be elevated to high judicial stations. The reception of such 
an opinion would be one of the worst signs of bad times, and 
the strongest proof of the deep degeneracy of the legal profes- 
sion; for the truth is, that it is nearly impossible for any one 
not well versed in polite letters to be a good lawyer; the excep- 
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tions are so few, that they do not prove any thing, but that an 
extraordinary genius is not subject to ordinary rules. If it were 
possible to find a supply of well-instructed men, no one ought 
to be placed upon the bench who has not received a liberal 
education, and cultivated polite letters. The rude barbarian is 
utterly incapable of understanding any subject thoroughly, but 
the well-instructed mind readily acquires a new branch of 
learning. In selecting a judge it is better, if some abatement 
in fitness is to be made, to abate something in legal lore, than 
in general knowledge. For, if we suppose the average duration 
of a judge to be ten years, in three years of constant practice 
the man of a cultivated mind, who had some previous acquaint- 
ance with the subject, will become a blameless lawyer, and for 
seven years the public will have the benefit of his services, 
which will be incalculably and incomparably superior to those 
cf the mere uninformed lawyer. Whoever wishes well to the legal 
profession or to his country, ought to strive with his utmost power 
to extirpate this pestilent heresy, which is preached loudly and 
universally with wonderful diligence. The ignorant supporters 
of the oaleahin absurdity, that he who knows any thing else 
cannot possibly be a good lawyer, and that all great lawyers 
have been uneducated barbarians, perpetually bring forward 
and mainly rely on the defects of lord Mansfield, and they 
falsely impute them to his general knowledge and taste for 
humane letters. If the matter be fairly examined, it will be 
found, that the mistakes of the learned lord are to be imputed 
to the shallowness, not to the depth, of his learning. When he 
erred, it was through the want, and not the excess, of erudition, 
and because his learning was often too superficial, and not 
extensive enough. In the great task of reducing the hetero- 
geneous mass of our laws to a consistent shape, and of forming 
a uniform code, the want of a body of men regularly and system- 
atically trained up in the science of Jurisprudence, would be 
severely felt; besides, some of our laws, and many of our rules 
of practice and of evidence, have been made by wiser heads 
than those persons had, who have undertaken subsequently to 
explain them ; and, as the supposititious reason has often been 
shown to be bad, and the legitimate and original reason is not 
apparent to superficial examiners, a salutary rule might fre- 
quently happen to be rejected, because some ignorant apologist 
had attempted to support it by an unsound reason. It is a 
curious proof of the defective education which lawyers for some 
time have received, that they have sometimes given such bad 
reasons for good rules, and have been unable to explain and 
maintain what their forefathers had devised. We have had, 
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nevertheless, some distinguished lawyers, because the English 
are a people highly gifted with the most valuable qualities of 
the mind, especially with a sound judgment, a daring spirit, 
and a most laborious industry ; but we have these qualities in 
spite of ourselves and of our instructors, in spite also of our 
professional habits ; for that must be a healthy intellect indeed, 
which can long survive the unwholesome employment of draw- 
ing bills in equity, acts of parliament, and conveyances. 

The deficiency of legal education, and of all education, is 
extremely injurious to the practice of the law. If instruction 
could be had, and knowledge were considered essential to’ suc- 
cess, it would become once more a liberal profession. Low 
interest would cease to be all-powerful; an ignorant and unfit 
man would no longer be pushed forward over the heads of 
— of real merit, because his father and his mother, his 

rothers and his sisters, his uncles and his aunts, were attornies, 
The course of legal instruction was formerly much longer, when 
the laws were less various and complicated; at present it is 
narrow, brief, and insufficient: it is often convenient to run the 
career of education, to get a student educated, or at least called 
to the bar, as speedily as possible, whilst business can be laid on. 
The son of a London attorney, or of any other solicitor, is cut off 
from the firm, potted and forced, that he, a cutting, may strike 
as quickly as may be. Sometimes he is not a cutting, but a 
layer; he is not cut off from the parent stem, but, being cut 
half through, is pegged down, and he grows up under the 
shade of the shrub which supplies him with nourishment. The 
results of these and the like proceedings are, a want of delicacy, 
of independence, of honour, and of liberality, and many fruits 
most bitter to those whose palate is unvitiated. The cause of 
the evil increases, and the evil itself is daily augmented ; we may 
find, for example, that an attorney-general will no longer scorn to 
be hired for a paltry fee, to do that as counsel for a private 
prosecutor, or persecutor, which he haa wisely deemed it inex- 
pedient to attempt in his official character on behalf of his 
majesty. If “a naked prostitute be a nuisance in a public 
place” only, but in private, by necessary implication, a valu- 
able acquisition, where is a prostitute arrayed in silk to be 
esteemed a desirable character? We may find—but the tale is 
long, and the time is short. The consideration of remedies is more 
agreeable than the detail of grievances ; there is but one remedy, 
and that is as simple as it is efficacious. Instruction must be 
afforded to students, and the funds which were designed for 
that end, must be applied to the original purpose. A commis- 
sion must soon be issued, directing fit persons to inquire into 
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the state of the Inns of Court; to new model these societies 
will be an important part of a scheme for amending the law ; 
the foundation of the old and ruinous building must -be laid 
again, that it may support the modern superstructure. It is 
forbidden to put new wine into old bottles. If this measure of 
prime necessity be not undertaken soon spontaneously, an 
inquiry must be demanded by the repeated entreaties and 
urgent remonstrances of all men who are not sunk in a lethargy 
of indifference to the best interests of mankind. 

It is an imperious duty that can no longer be delayed, to 
ask, and not merely to ask but to insist upon learning, and to 
learn, how the rents and profits arising from vast masses of 
public property are disposed of. These societies are not only 
useless under their present constitution, as Colleges of Law, 
but they are also worthless as inns, or club-houses ; let any one 
consider, how many advantages he gains by being a member of 
one of the numerous clubs which now exist in London, in 
comparison with those that are to be had at as high, or generally 
a much higher price, at one of the Inns of Court, and he will 
see at once the superiority of new institutions over old ones. Not 
only is much more amusement and enjoyment to be obtained 
at aclub-house, but quite as much legal instruction, and far 
more general information. It is evident, therefore, that the 
Inns of Court must be recast, and to recast, it is first necessary 
to break up; the golden calf must be broken up, in order that 
the pieces may be put into the crucible. The dues, duties, and 
various taxes, until very lately, were merely nominal, and were 
not required to be paid, unless some corresponding benefit 
was received by the member; but, as they are now rigidly 
exacted, it is the season to inquire how they may be avoided. 

It is painful, no doubt, that it should be necessary to destroy 
ancient institutions, but history teaches us, that at certain 
periods such changes have been indispensable: a total want of 
public spirit in those who governed them, and a corroding sel- 
fishness, prevented the adoption of a middle course, and sealed 
their doom. So long as the great body of members saw that 
even an appearance of benefiting them was preserved, they 
cheerfully submitted to many inconveniences ; but, when decent 
pretexts were thrown aside, that madness which the Gods send 
upon those whom they intend to destroy, was manifest, and 
men at last executed a work that seemed to be ordained by 
heaven. 

In remodelling our Colleges of Law, the most cautious fol- 
lowers of ancient usages, the most scrupulous observers of 
precedents, need not fear a departure from the original institys 
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tion; for he must be a poor antiquary indeed, who does not 
know, that all our old foundations em been always in such a 
state of confusion, that nothing was ever firmly settled ; that the 
history of them is full of contrarieties and contradictions, 
and that we are at liberty to mould them into any form 
we please, for there is no consistent usage or custom to 
restrain us. 

The Inns of Court may have been, and no doubt were, very 
useful in their day, but that day has long passed, and they are 
worn out. Such is the fate of all that is connected with man ; 
our very apple-trees, it is said, become exhausted in time, and 
must be renewed. Formerly rulers of these societies were public- 
= and liberal, and accomplished great works for the times ; 
this, however, is not the case at present. Under a well-arranged 
— of management, it would not be desirable that there 
should be four separate Colleges of Law, though at present if 
Serjeants Inn be included there are five. The Inns of Court 
ought to be consolidated into one well-organized body, 
It is true, that at present, there is this advantage from the 
division, that a person who is disgusted with the treatment 
he may have received from one society, may betake himself 
to another, yet this power of change has a tendency to per- 
petuate abuses, for, instead of insisting upon an alteration 
m the management, the victim seeks refuge in flight; whereas, 
if the government was altered, and the governors were made 
responsible to the governed, and obliged to render an account of 
their stewardship, the necessity for expatriation and change of 
legal domicile would no longer exist. It is absolutely necessary 
to include the Ecclesiastical Courts in the plan for reforming 
the law; they loudly demand the amending hand, being ex- 
pensive, dilatory, oer | in many cases, superfluous; the doctors 
of Civil Law ought to be put on the same footing as barristers, 
so that there should be only one source from which advocates 
are derived. Doctors Commons, therefore, which is a college 
of law, ought to be blended in the general mass ; institutions, 
which, at the most perhaps, twenty persons consider most 
yenerable, ought to be cast with the rest into the melting-pot. 

It is a great misfortune, that the whole body of the English 
bar have no means of uniting. It tends greatly to diminish their 
importance, utility, and respectability, that they cannot express 
their joint approbation or disapprobation, whether on the 
more important questions of professional conduct and regu- 
lation, or in smaller matters. For example, if some pert, 
vulgar, and ignorant quack, in order to bring his insignifi- 
cance into notice by force or to fasten himself upon the 
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profession as a recognized and respectable member of it, takes 
upon himself to repel, or refute, in an advertising pamph- 
let, some imaginary attack upon the profession, and disgraces 
it more by his defence than any accusation whatever could do, 
the English bar have no ready means of disavowing him 
and his dishonourable vindication. The Faculty of Advocates 
in Scotland, being organized in one compact body, have the 
great advantage of being able, with the utmost ease, to shake 
off any such occasional impurity; which power they exercise, 
except in cases where the character and qualifications of the 
offender are manifestly such, that not even the most foolish can 
imagine for a moment that his officiousness has been accepted 
by an honourable and respectable body of men. There are 
some intruders, who would instantly be kicked down stairs, 
but there are others who are not thought worth the trouble. 
It is one thing for a profession to be open to men of real merit 
and learning, who rise fairly from the ranks ; and another, to be 
exposed to the depredations of hungry and desperate adven- 
turers. 

As to the work, of which the title stands at the head of the 
present article, the original consists of a short dialogue [it is 
comprehended in this edition in sixty pages] written in latin by 
a person who filled the office of Chief Justice of England with 
ee reputation during a considerable period of the reign of 

enry VI, and was afterwards Lord High Chanceilor. During 
the time of the Dialogue, the king was in prison, and the queen 
and her son Edward, prince of Wales, were in banishment in 
France; the interlocutors are the Prince and the Author, who 
describes himself, as “ Miles quidam grandaevus, praedicti regis 
Anglia cancellarius, qui etiam ibidem sub hac clade exulabat.” 
The young prince of Wales was more addicted to mount “on 
fiery and wild horses,” and “to urge them on with the spur,” 
than to study the laws of his country; the object of the chan- 
cellor’s discourse is consequently, to induce his pupil, by lauding 
the laws of England, to borrow a little of his time from galloping, 
of which he seems to have been as fond as captain Head, and 
to bestow it upon legal studies. 

The Dialogue of Fortescue, like every thing else connected 
with our law, has been the subject of exaggerated praise, which 
has often been bestowed with a remarkable want of judgment, 
especially by sir W. Jones, who writes, as he is cited by Mr. 
Amos— 

‘ Alter libellus est, de quo dici potest id quod de fluvio Teleboa scripsit 
Xenophon, Meyas yay ov, xados 3. Auctor fuit Angliw Cancellarius sub 
rege Henrico Sexto, et ob turbulenta tempora, cum alumno suo principe 
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Edwardo, in Galliam fugit ; ubi, cum esset summa senectule, aureolum 
hunce Dialogum contexuit. Certé leges nostra, ut in illo libro videbis, 
persapienter sunt composite, ut ait Pindarus,’ &c. 


“The golden little Dialogue” is not xado¢ in any sense, but 
the most superficial of knights having picked up a fragment 
of Greek could not be easy till he had cited it, which he 
accordingly did, and indulged his laudatory propensities at the 
same time, dragging in afterwards, for the purpose of further 
display, a scrap of Pindar, which is as much out of place as his 
epithet caXoc. “The golden little Dialogue” is by no means 
beautiful; it is sufficiently rude to satisfy the taste of a pro- 
found lawyer, being barbarous enough, but not perhaps very 
barbarous for a law-book. As the design of the work was to 
extol our laws, and to exhibit the wisdom of our ancestors in 
a favourable light, and as it is, moreover, interlarded with cle- 
rical cant, and ends with a solemn thanksgiving and the word 
“ Amen,” it was not unfit that it should be published at the 
expense of the University. 

* The syndics of the University Press, always conspicuous for their 
anxiety to promote the cultivation of every branch of human know- 
ledge, have defrayed out of the funds at their disposal, the whole 
expense of publishing this work.’—p. 12. 


Mr. Amos takes a more fair and rational view of the value of 
Fortescue’s Dialogue, than is usual with annotators and lawyers, 
who are apt extravagantly to extol their client, in order that the 
praise may rebound to the patron. He says in his preface, 


‘ The writings of Fortescue present an interesting picture, drawn 
from what was passing under his immediate view, of the political, 
moral, religious, and physical, situation’of the country connected with 
its jurisprudence. It is from these circumstances, more than from 
books of statutes and reports, that the origin of national laws is to be 
discovered, their spirit and meaning to be collected, their excellence to 
be appreciated, and the blind veneration which often attends them, to 
be dissipated. A previous inquiry concerning the original sources of 
national law is surely necessary for unfolding the design and the 
principles of our earlier legal institutions, and must afford great faci- 
lities towards the comprehending those parts of the present fabric of 
our jurisprudence, of which the construction is of an ancient date, or 
which have been fashioned after the ancient model.’ 


As copies of the treatise “ De Laudibus Legum Anglie” had 
become scarce and expensive, a new edition was an useful 
undertaking, if it was only for the purpose of facilitating the 
access to materials which may assist some ingenious author in 
composing, and his readers in more fully understanding, 9 


Philosophical History of the Law of England, 
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Mr. Amos has discharged the office of annotator with ability 
and moderation; it is somewhat difficult to avoid turning the 
license of writing notes into licentiousness, and not to abuse the 
liberty of making citations ; the learned editor cannot justly be 
charged with these very prevalent offences. It is peculiarly 
necessary to guard against the risk of heaping up an over- 
powering mass of notes on matters of antiquarian research, 
which are for the most part of little value; we ought, however, 


carefully to distinguish between Archeology, or the study of 


Grecian and Roman antiquities, and the study of the antiquary, 
the antiquities of the middle ages and of times subsequent. 
The former pursuit it is hardly possible to carry to an improper 
excess, because we may derive advantage and improvement 
from almost every department of the studies of the archeologist, 
so admirable were the institutions of Greece and Rome, and to 
such a wonderful pitch did the cultivation of the human intel- 
lect attain, -especially in Greece; but, in the middle ages, on 
the contrary, there was little of which human nature has not 
reason to be ashamed; and whatever we would not wish to 
unlearn as to those barbarous timés, we would only consent to 
remember for the purpose of avoiding it. As a sample of For- 
tescue and of his Times, the following extract has been chosen, 
which is also interesting and apposite, as being one of the many 

roofs that might have been adduced, of some of the assertions 
that have been made on the present occasion :— 


‘ But, my Prince, that the method and form of the study of the law 
may the better appear, I will proceed and describe it to you in the best 
manner! can. There belong to it ten lesser inns, and sometimes 
more, which are called the Inns of Chancery; in each of which there 
are a hundred students at the least ; and in some of them, a far greater 
number, though not constantly residing.- The students are for the 
most part young men; here they study the nature of original and 
judicial writs, which are the very first principles of the law ; after they 
have made some progress here, and are more advanced in years, they 
are admitted into the Inns of Court, properly so called; of these 
there are four in number. In that which is the least frequented, there 
are about two hundred students. In these greater inns a student 
cannot well be maintained under eight and twenty pounds a year : 
(octoginta scutorum) and if he have a servant to wait on him (as for 
the most part they have) the expense is proportionably more; for 
this reason, the students are sons to persons of quality ; those of an 
inferior rank not being able to bear the expenses of maintaining and 
educating their children in this way. As to the merchants, they 
seldom care to lessen their stock in trade, by being at such large 

early expenses. So that there is scarce to be found, throughout the 
rm Aaa an eminent lawyer who is ngt a gentleman by birth and 
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fortune; consequently they have a greater regard for their character 
and honour than those who are bred in another way. There is, both 
in the Inns of Court, and in the Inns of Chancery, a sort of an Aca- 
demy or Gymnasium, fit for persons of their station ; where they learn 
singing, and all kinds of music, dancing, and such other accomplish- 
ments and diversions (which are called Revels) as are suitable to their 
quality, and such as are usually practised at court. At other times, 
out of term, the greater part apply themselves to the study of the law. 
Upon festival days, and after the offices of the church are over, they 
employ themselves in the study of sacred and prophane history : 
(sacre scripture et chronicorum lectioni) here every thing which is 
good and virtuous is to be learned; all vice is discouraged and 
banished. So that knights, barons, and the greatest nobility of the 
kingdom, often place their children in those Inns of Court; not so 
much to make the laws their study, much less to live by the profes- 
sion (having large patrimonies of their own), but to form their man- 
ners, and to preserve them from the contagion of vice. The disci- 
pline is so excellent, that there is scarce ever known to be any picques 
or differences, any bickerings or disturbances among them. The only 
way they have of punishing delinquents, is by expelling them the 
society, which punishment they dread more than criminals do imprison- 
ment and irons; for he who is expelled out of one society, is never taken 
in by any of the other. Whence it happens, that there is a constant 
harmony amongst them, the greatest friendship, and a general freedom 
of conversation. I need not be particular in describing the manner. 
and method how the laws are studied in those places, since your 
highness is never like to be a student there. But I may say in the 
general, that it is pleasant, excellently well adapted for proficiency, 
and every way worthy of yovr esteem and encouragement. One 
thing more I will beg to observe, viz. that neither at Orleans, where 
both the canon and civil laws are professed and studied, and whither 
students resort from all parts; neither at Angiers, Caen, nor any 
other University in France (Paris excepted) are there so many stu- 
dents, who have passed their minority, as in our Inns of Court, where 
the natives only are admitted.’—p. 182. 





Art. V1.—A Discourse delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. Fred. 
A. Farley, as Pastor of the Westminster Congregational Society, at 
Providence, Rhode Island, September 10, 1828, By William Ellery 
Channing. Boston. 1828, 


WE deviate from our usual course in noticing a pulpit oration. 

The great mass of such compositions are so ignoble and 
common-place ; and in these days produce, for the most part, 
so slight an effect upon the public; they are so hurriedly pro- 
duced, and so speedily forgotten; that it would be a pity to 
interrupt them in their quiet progress to oblivion, But the, 
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sermons of Dr. Channing form a splendid exception to the 
ordinary character of ecclesiastical eloquence. They are so 
full of novel and of elevating views, conveyed in a language 
emphatic and majestic, like the finest passages of Milton’s 
glorious prose; they create in the mind such sentiments of 
admiration for the author, such benevolent desires, such glowing 
convictions, such upward aspirations, that we cannot but hail 
every new occasion which brings us in contact with his beauti- 
fully-toned affections, and his rich and powerful mind. 

The Quarterly Review announced him as an honour to his 
country and to Lis kind. We echo back the sentiment cheer- 
fully-—joyfully. He is indeed a benefactor who is constantly 
contributing prolific supplies of the greatest mental enjoyment, 
teaching us the true dignity of our nature, bearing us aloft on 
the pinions of his towering conception, and purifying and 
ennobling our spirits to the highest exercises of virtue, and the 
grandest ideas of God. 

He speaks under the influence of solemn convictions, the 
justifier of the Divine Being, the exalter of the human race. 
In the sermon before us, he undertakes to show, how closely 
the connection between God and man partakes of the paternal 
and the filial character, and that the sole end of religion is, 
to bring about a resemblance to, and a more perfect commu- 
nion with, the Source of life and light. 


‘ Likeness to God must be a principle of sympathy or accordance 
with his creation ; for the creation is a birth and shining-forth of the 
divine mind, a work through which his spirit breathes. In propor- 
tion as we receive this spirit, we possess within ourselves the expla- 
nation of what we see. We discern more and more of God in every 
thing, from the frail flower to the everlasting stars. Even in evil, 
that dark cloud which hangs over the creation, we discern rays of light 
and hope, and gradually come to see in suffering and temptation, 
proofs and instruments of the sublimest purposes of wisdom and 
love.”—pp. 6 and 7. 


He goes on in glowing and appropriate language to prove 
that Christianity bears “ perpetual testimonies to the divinity 
of human nature.” He shows how it is only from the workings 
of our own spiritual thoughts that we find the elements of the 
Creator’s attributes ; and that “ God is another name for human 
intelligence, raised above all error and imperfection, and ex~- 
tending to all possible truth.”—p. 10. 


‘ We see God around us, because he dwells within us. It is bya 
kindred wisdom, that we discern his wisdom in his works. The 
brute, with an eye as piercing as ours, looks on the universe ; and the 
page, which to us is radiant with characters of greatness and good- 
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ness, is to him a blank. In truth, the beauty and glory of God's 
works are revealed to the mind by a light beaming from itself. We 
discern the impress of God's attributes in the universe by accordance 
of nature, and enjoy them through sympathy.’—>p. 13. 


He finely pourtrays the mind stretching and struggling after 
infinity ; the depth of human tenderness ; the loftiness of moral 
principle; the might of intellectual power. His religion he 
declares to be 


* Not the adoration of a God with whom we have no common pro- 
perties ; of a distinct, foreign, separate being ; but of an all-com- 
municating parent. It recognizes and adores God as a being, whom 
we know through our own souls, who has made man in his own 
image, who is the perfection of our own spiritual nature, who has 
sympathies with us as kindred beings, who is near us, not in place 
only, like this all-surrounding atmosphere, but by spiritual influence. 
and love, who looks on us with parentai interest, and whose great 
design it is, to communicate to us for ever, and in freer and fuller 
streams, his own power, goodness, and joy.’—pp. 18 and 19. 


Against any extravagant and careless deductions from his 
exalted views, any ¢ alienation from the walk of daily cares and 
daily duties, Dr. Channing carefully guards his reader : 


‘I reverence human nature too much to do it violence: I see too 
much divinity in its ordinary operations, to urge on it a forced and 
vehement virtue. To grow in the likeness of God, we need not 
cease to be men. ‘This likeness does not consist in extraordinary or 
miraculous gifts, in supernatural additions to the soul, or in any thing 
foreign to our original constitution; but in our essential faculties, 
unfolded by vigorous and conscientious exertion in the ordinary cir~ 
cumstances assigned by God.’—p. 22. 

‘ We approach our Creator by every right exertion of the powers 
he gives us. Whenever we invigorate the understanding by honestly 
and resolutely seeking truth, and by withstanding whatever might 
warp the judgment ; ; whenever we invigorate the conscience by fol- 
lowing it in opposition to the passions ; whenever we receive a bles- 
sing gratefully, bear a trial patiently, or encounter peril or scorn with 
moral courage ; whenever we perform a disinterested deed; when- 
ever we lift up the heart in true adoration to God ; whenever we war 
against a habit or desire which is strengthening itself against our 
higher principles ; whenever we think, speak, or act, with moral 
energy, and resolute devotion to duty, be the occasion ever so humble, 
obscure, familiar ; then the divinity is growing within us, and we are 
ascending towards our Author. ‘True religion thus blends itself with 
common life. We are thus to draw nigh to God, without forsaking 
men. We are thus, without parting with our human nature, to 
clothe ourselves with the divine.’—pp. 24 and 25. 


We cannot refrain from giving one striking passage more, 
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‘I cannot but pity the man, who recognizes nothing godly in his 
nature. I see the marks of God in the heavens and the earth; but 
how much more in a liberal intellect, in magnanimity, in unconquer- 
able rectitude, in a philanthropy which forgives every wrong, and 
which never despairs of the cause of Christ, and human virtue. 
I do and I must reverence human nature. Neither the sneers of a 
worldly scepticism, nor the groans of a gloomy theology, disturb my 
faith in its god-like powers and tendencies. 1 know how it is 
despised, how it has been oppressed, how civil and religious estab- 
lishments have for ages conspired to crush it. 1 know its history. I 
shut my eyes on none of its weaknesses and crimes. I understand 
the proofs, by which despotism demonstrates, that man is a wild 

zast, in want of a master, and only safe in chains. But injured, 
trampled on, and .scorned, as our nature is, I still turn to it with 
intense sympathy and strong hope. ‘The signatures of its origin and 
its end are impressed too deeply to be ever wholly effaced. I bless it 
for its kind affections, for its strong and tender love. 1 honour it for 
its struggles against oppression, for its growth and progress under the 
weight of so many chains and prejudices, for its achievements in 
science and art, and still more for its examples of heroic and saintly 
virtue. These are marks of a divine origin, and the pledges of a 
celestial inheritance ; and I thank God that my own lot is bound up 
with that of the human race.’-—pp. 26 and 27. 


This appears to us to be true philanthropy ; this to be.genaine 
piety—this real eloquence. Thoughts like these, expressed in 
words like these, go forth like new luminaries of: glory, to en- 
lighten and console the world. Dr. Channing was the first 
man, whose bold and mighty breathings dissipated the delusive 
mist of fame which hung round the brow of Napoleon. At his 
reproof the conqueror and warrior was humbled. But it is a far 
more important task, a higher and a holier calling, to elevate the 
character of the whole human race, to bring man nearer to his 
Maker ; “this function,” to use his own striking language, “ is 
the sublimest under heaven; and the reward of him who exer- 
cises it will be, a growing power of spreading truth, virtue, moral 
strength, love, and happiness, without limit and without end.” 


-—p. 36. 





Art. VII.—Hungarian Tales. 3 Vols. London. 1829. Saunders 
and Otley, 


TTHESE volumes ought never to have been waded through the 

dirt of paid puffery. The tricks of dishonest criticism ought 
to be left for that only which wants its help,—it is sad to see 
a fair fame polluted by the meretricious sets-off of newspapers 
which lend their venal columns to a thoroughly organised sys- 
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tem of literary knavery. With booksellers, it is to be feared 
nothing is to be done—their reformation is hopeless ; they must 
and will sell their wares—and if by subservient trumpeters they 
can sell them the better, it is an affair of business—and charity 
will find forgiveness for them. But, that authors, that men and 
women of reputation, should lend themselves to this prostitution, 
is to us a matter of exceeding wonderment. It would really seem 
as if there were nothing repugnant to honesty, and to modesty, 
in being dragged day after day before the public, in false gar- 
ments, under fraudulent pretences, uttering all sorts of mendacity. 
It is in vain, we repeat, to preach to those who profit by sport- 
ing with reputations, and whose calling. it is, not to perceive — 
what bitter, though concealed, censure is conveyed by the laud 
which is undeserved. From time to time we have hoped that 
the paragraphs paraded round such newspapers as lend out their 
columns for a price, to truth or falsehood, to worthlessness or 
merit, with equal willingness and equal rapacity, and who con- 
ceal the fact which they ought to proclaim, that such insidious 
doings are booksellers’ advertisements would cease to produce 
any effect other than that of creating disgust—that the deceit 
would grow stale from repetition, and the world be no longer 
cheated by the fraudulent practices of the trade. 

If authors cannot be taught self-respect, if they will not sti- 
pulate against this profanation of their names and talents, the 
public must be disabused, and the mischief will soon cease. To 
the righteous tribunal of independent criticism, writers must be 
brought ; their lending themselves to the dishonest practices of 
their publishers must be arrayed as an indictment against them ; 
and we trust the time is not far distant, when, to be exposed in 
a pillory, or in a venal — will be deemed about an equal 
stigma. The competitors in the race of literature have no fair 
chance while arts like those we have referred to are employed. 
Books are not allowed to speak for themselves, and the voices 
that speak for them are mostly the hired advocates of those who 
have bought the copyrights. There is a monstrous traflickry 
in puffs, and he is the cleverest bookseller who can force 
most of the nauseous commodity into the market. A publisher 
has been known to confess, that he cared nothing about the 
quality of the matter to which he gave circulation; a very 
natural and honest confession: all that he wanted was some- 
thing which, after “ preparing the public” by tickling their cu- 
riosity, and playing on their credulity, he could get them to look 
at, to buy, and to forget : and, forgetting, to come and be tricked 
again. A book’s fortune is made when paid and lying para- 
graphs have asserted a hundred times over that it is “a beauti- 
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ful” or “a wonderful production”—the echo vibrates in the 
common ear—and the source whence it comes is unknown or 
unremembered. There is, too, a confidence in the press, which 
adds to its pernicious power. Men will not believe they are so 
betrayed and cheated by the “ God of their idolatry.” 

The ‘“ Hungarian Tales” have great merit. They are ob- 
viously written hastily, got up for the season, to serve the pub- 
lisher’s purpose “when people come to town,” and then in- 
tended to be delivered over to the stagnation of a circulating 
library, making way for a succession of new varieties. They 
deserve a better fate. They not only have interest as touching 
narratives, but they place us in the midst of other nations, 
communicate to us fresh views of society, show the elevated 
surface, at least, of a very singular people; a people, whose 
peculiar history, and whose present position, exhibit the 
strongest contrast to every thing near or around them. We 
say the elevated surface of the Hungarian people, because the 
characters with whom our autharess has had to do, are mostly 
of the aristocratical classes; and she is sometimes, as in 
the Infanta of Presburg, sadly dazzled and deluded by the 
blaze of court pretensions. Where she introduces beings 
of the commonalty, there is obviously a less keen perception, 
and a less thorough understanding of their habits of thought. 
She professes, with great candour, ignorance of the Hungarian 
language ; that language which is the only instrument by which 
the affection of the Hungarians can be probed, or Ainderstood ; 
since they spurn with unanimous eagerness the tongue of their 
Austrian rulers, and cling to the old Magyar with more than reli- 
gious devotion. But she has admirably used the advantages 
she possessed in the fashionable circles of Pesth and Buda. She 
represents the Hungarian aristocracy as mingling in strange 
confusion the pride of barbarism with the decorations of civi- 
lization, the spirit of a not-very intelligible independence with 
an habitual subserviency to the court, a romantic nationality 
which submits to heavy yokes, and inflicts heavy oppressions. 
Hungary is, in truth, the representative of a modern feudalism 
and many curious points of comparison with the Anglo-Saxon 
period of our history may be discovered, in the existing state of 
things in that country. 

That the writer found very ample and various materials for 
her labours, may be marten | from several general descriptions 
in the progress of her narrative. She says truly— 


‘There is no country in Europe inhabited by a greater variety of 
tribes than Hungary; each retaining a different costume—many a 
different faith, a different language, and different mode of government 
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—and all exhibiting that diversity of habits, pursuits, and interests, 
which forms an insuperable obstacle to national union. 

First ameng the tribes, may be considered that of the native Hun- 
garian or Magyar ; proud, fierce, insolent ; retaining at once the igno- 
rance and the rude virtues of the dark ages. The Croat and Sirmian, 
artful and persevering, and uniting something of the inspiration of a 
warmer sky to the national character, preserve a still richer costume 
than that of the Hungarian hussar uniform. A flapped hat, decorated 
with scarlet flowers or feathers—a rich girdle appearing under the 
braided jerkin, replace the jacket covered with lace and silken buttors 
of the former. The inhabitants of the militarische Grdnze; or military 
frontiers, particularly those bordering upon Walachia, profess the 
creed of the Greek church, and exhibit a half Romaic fashion in their 
attire; but they have borrowed from their Turkish neighbours, cus- 
toms and vices of Mahometan origin. Polygamy is still prevalent 
among them, and authorized by their laws; which are in other re- 
spects of a strictly military character. 

The Transylvanians, on the contrary, exhibit an affinity both phy- 
sical and moral with the Tatar tribes, whose territories border the 
limits of their principality ; while the northern inhabitants of Hun- 
gary, the Slow4ks and mountaineers of Galicia, possess a personal 
superiority over all the rest ; and, simple in character, strong in mus- 
cular frame, patient and enduring, form the most valuable source of 
recruitment for the Imperial army. Last in the catalogue, may be 
inscribed the Jews ; who are abundantly scattered over the popular 
parts of the kingdom, and wear their gaberdines with the dignity of 
the prosperous ; while the Tzigany or gipsies, a tribe whose outlawed 
condition will scarcely permit them to be included in the list, although 
more numerous and more industrious than the last-mentioned, mingle 
the shreds and patches of any finery, Oriental or European, of which 
they can possess themselves, with the coarse garments which apper- 
tain to their poverty. 

But besides these native tribes, the streets of Pesth exhibit at all 
times a motley congregation of foreign costumes.—T urks and Greeks, 
Armenians and Tatars, are attracted thither as the most advantageous 
mart and entrepét for their petty commerce with the western and 
northern countries of Europe, and the fair of Pesth is only secondary 
in importance to that of Leipsig ; while the soft accents of Italy are 
added to the confusion of tongues by the Milanese regiments, which 
the policy of the Austrian government quarters throughout Hungary.’ 
—Vol. iii. p. 144—147. 


A true pathos runs through many of these stories, though for 
the most part, they record only the casualties of every-day life, 
in so rude, and, in our days, so rare a state of society as exists 
in the land which is the scene of exhibition ; where races, whom 
no time has blended, nor appears likely to blend, occupy the 
territory, and form castes more distinct than those of India—each 
isolated in its exclusive feelings, language, and manners. This 
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diversity of character is the circumstance on which most of the 
narratives turn—The fierce pride and condensed nationality of 
the Magyar—the less presuming, yet not less distinct peculiarity 
and self-esteem of the Siecshinn othe dull and heavy oppression 
of all that is Austrian, upon both—the wild and wandering 
gypsies, affording materials for all that is rude and grotesque, 
—these concurring circumstances enable the writer to add to 
the common Aindagnaeas of individual passion, masses of na- 
tional’ colouring, whose comparisons and contrasts have an 
imposing effect. But the interest of situation is not always 
accurately estimated, and we find expressions frequently too 
exaggerated for the persons using them, and the places where 
they occur; and this exaggeration gives an impression of a 
straining after effect, which a mind of so much efficient power 
and sagacious observation ought especially to have avoided. 
The colouring is too high—ihough the groups are well chosen 
and happily placed—and the scenery rich and appropriate. As 
unpractised writers frequently indulge in expletive and useless 
words—fancying that an adjective of praise or dispraise suffices 
to convey an emotion of pleasure or pain, so the writer presses 
into her service a phraseology far beyond the requirements of 
the case—she overlays natural thoughts and passions with cum- 
brous expressions—she exhibits an overflow, a waste, which 
implies either negligence or useless labour. To suit the word 
to the action,—-the expression to the event—is the second secret 
of literary power: the first is, to conceive aright--and this it 
appears to us the writer possesses: she must discipline her 
mind to the other. 

Some other blemishes strike us which so talented a writer 
ought to have ayoided. Foreign words and phrases are dragged 
in on all occasions, as if to show off a knowledge of different 
idioms, which, after all, is obviously not very profound. A 

reat number of German expressions are put into the mouths of 
eet of aclass who certainly speak nothing but Magyar. 
We observe too that the Magyar words are most frequently mis- 
written, as for example, menyasgony instead of menyaszszony 
(bride) vilez, for vitez (hero) Kintsasé, a term of endearment 
which is translated ‘‘ dearest,” means treasure-seeker, from Kints 
(treasure) and asd, a digger; mé met for Német, (a German) ; 
Kévanok for Kivanok, (1 wish); hegye for hegy, (mountain) ; 
We mention these, and we might mention many others, to show 
more prominently the absurdity of this affectation of knowledge. 
What is it, but to play the part of Mrs. Malaprop in another 
and a higher sphere? In the English, too, there is a frequent 
employment of antique and forgotten phrases, which though 
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very excusable and proper from the pen of sir Walter Scott 
when describing a period at which such phrases were — 
do not suit modern days, nor distant countries. Living Magyars 
have nothing to do with the English of Elizabeth’s time, such as 
the frequent use of the old th, as the terminal of the third person 
present of the verbs. Sir Walter Scott has indeed furnished 
the model of many of the poetical characters of the volume. 
Mariska and the Gipsey are representations of Meg Merrilies 
and Elspeth—but Scott’s beldames use no language too high- 
flown for their situation. The authoress frequently gives the 
tyes way. | of ‘high civilization to her serving Magyar woman, 
of whom she says that ‘ her mind is barren of all eos yes 
—So Suzsi in the Tavernicus is but a copy of Jennie Deans. 
These are deductions certainly from the claims of the writer to 
original merit ; but even when all are made, much will remain. 

Every now and then an interesting and instructive eluci- 
dation of Hungarian manners falls from the pen of the authoress. 
She more than once mentions the large rattling spurs of the 
Magyars ; and, recalls to our recollection a passage in one of 
their popular songs which we remember to have heard : 


A very pretty piece of dreaming to fancy that a Magyar lad 

Can dance in shoes and shortened hose, like any shabby German clad ; 

With plumes to shake, and spurs to rattle ; and pearl-deck’d maidens 
bright with joy ; 

Come then and see the Magyar dance—come then and see the Magyar 
boy.* 

The first of the stories (Cassian) is decidedly the best, in our 
estimation. It occupies the whole of the first volume, and about 
a third of the second; of which second volume the pagin 
begins at p. 329, showing how the volumes which were iakendon 
to be two, are swelled into three, in order that a higher charge 
may be levied on the public. 

There were two brothers of the Zeriny (Zriny) family, one of 
whom (Joséf) had by marriage entered into the proud circle of 
Magyar aristocracy at Pesth—the younger had been living in all 
the splendor of prosperity, a merchant at Trieste. Adversity 
overtakes the adventurer, and he dies “a bankrupt and a beggar,” 
leaving a beautiful daughter, lolina, to the care of his elder 
brother, whose son, Cassian, had from his boyhood loved the 
now-orphan girl. Joséf Zriny hastens to Trieste, in order to 





* Még azt mondj4k: nem illik a’ tancz a’ Magyarnak 
Mint ha néki czipellét’s fl nadr4got varrnak : 
De a’ pengés sarkantydnak, kécsagtollos tének 
Mlik gyéngyés pirtanak, Magyar fokétinek, 
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convey Idlina to her abode, and on their way thither, the fol- 
lowing conversation takes place, which we introduce as con- 
taining an admirable portraiture of national character. 


‘ They traversed the dreary marshes of Croatia ; in whose desolation 
the creeping tortoise, and the pelican flapping its wings against the 
rustling reeds, alone abide. The cry of the bittern makes their music 
—the feathers of the heron, their riches ; and lolina gazed upon the 
rude and threatening aspect of their scanty human inhabitants with 
dismay. She observed that her uncle, as well as his heiduck and 
Jjager, was armed with more than ordinary precaution ; and when the 
postmeister of a lonely village insisted upon their taking a circuitous 
rout, in order to avoid a tract infested by robbers, or, as they style 
themselves in Hungary, szegény legeny (poor fellows), she looked 
wistfully towards Zeriny, and inquired whether the road they were 
travelling, afforded reasonable grounds for such alarm. 

« «The country you are about to inhabit,” he replied, ‘‘ and which 
I trust, dear child, you may learn to consider your own, will suggest 
many such inquiries. We are come of a rude race, Iolina ; a race of 
warriors, whose foot hath been forced to rest in the stirrup, and whose 
hand upon the sabre, in order to resist the incursions of the barbarous 
tribes by which we are surrounded. Turks and Tartars, Moslems and 
Idolaters, have equally retarded our advancement in civilization, by 
impeding the cultivation of those arts of peace which form the true 
wealth of a prosperous nation.” 

*« « But you speak, dear uncle, of the troubled days of the olden 
time.” 

« « Remember, that so recently as the year 1682 the Turks had 
possession of our capital ; and since that period, since the gratitude 
entertained by the Hungarians towards Leopold the first, for rescuing 
them from the Turkish yoke, rendered their crown hereditary in the 
House of Austria, we have been deprived of the advantage of an 
independent government, and of a resident sovereign. Such, lolina, 
are the mischances which have prolonged the existence of feudal law 
in Hungary, long after the causes which suggested its adoption have 
ceased to exist. The Hungarian nobles, in affording their land per- 
sonal defence against invasion, as well as maintenance for her armies, 
might fairly claim exemption from the ordinary duties of a citizen, 
and the subsidiary taxation of a subject. But, thanks to Providence, 
the banners of war have long been furled ; and peace demands pro- 
tection, in her turn, for the sons of her commonwealth.” 

« « My dear father hath often assured me,” observed Iolina, ‘‘ that 
since the abolition of villanage in Hungary, the condition of the 
peasants has been greatly ameliorated, and that the emperor Joseph 
II., in rendering back to the nobles the rights of which he had deprived 
them, insisted upon the retention of that protecting edict so important 
to their vassals.” 

«« The urbarium, or contract between lord and peasant? True, 
Jolina ; nor is it upon the labouring classes that the injurious effects 
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of the existing constitution fall the most heavily. You are aware 
that during the early troubles of the kingdom, when its monarchs 
were constantly harassed and driven from their capital—their revenues 
impoverished—and their resources exhausted—a grant of nobility 
afforded their only means of exciting or rewarding the loyalty of their 
subjects. ‘Thus whole districts were ennobled at once. You will find 
that my herdsmen and miners, and domestic servants are noble, and 
have a voice in the legislature of their country ; while their master, 
although assuredly their superior in education, wealth, and liberality 
of sentiment, is for ever excluded therefrom, and must remain classed 
below them in the scale of national estimation. Yonder untutored 
savage, who is driving the plough, wrapt in his undressed sheep's 
skin, hath, I doubt not, a patent of nobility in his pocket ; which 
would not only sanctify any insolence he might be pleased to exhibit, 
but enable him to opine in the senate of the county ; which secures 
him from arrest, ay, even in case of murder—until the crime be 
proved in three several courts—and even when proved exempts. him 
from capital punishment, and renders himself and his successors free 
from taxation or tribute of every description.” 

«It is then upon the middle class that the burden falls so 
heavily ?” 

«« Even so. In extending the commerce of my native city, I have 
had to combat every difficulty that prejudice and pride, and a vicious 
constitution could throw in my path; and although the fruits of my 
industry pour a ten thousand fold richer tribute into the Hungarian 
treasury than is exacted from the united nobility of the kingdom, yet 
am I stigmatized as worthless to the state ; and am liable to be in- 
sulted, reviled, smitten, by those whose brufality is authorized by the 
law of the land. You willnot wonder then, lIolina, that a class so 
heavily oppressed—the extensive and valuable class of middle life— 
should exhibit the stains of the fetters they are so ungenerously con- 
demned to wear; that they should remain obscure, unaspiring, 
ignorant, and unpolished ; and that the magnats should fly from all 
contact with so degraded a society. You will find Absenteeism to be 
the prevailing evil which retards the civilization of our ancient king- 
dom, now alas ! reduced to the degradation of existing as an Austrian 
province. All the leading nobles whose opulence and enlightenment 
might aid the advancement of their native land, carry their splendor 
and their costliness to the foot of the emperor's throne. The mightiest 
names of Hungary now belong to Vienna.” 

« « But surely Pesth retains a sufficient number of the magnats to 
form an honourable society ?”’ 

«* We have, indeed, many noble lovers of their country settled 
among us, in patient expectation of the dawning of a brighter day. 
In Buda, where the court of the Palatine affords them some shew of 
favour, they are still more numerous; and in Presburg, whose 
vicinity to the Austrian capital insures them higher refinement, and 
lighter pleasures, the ancient hotels of the nobles are permanently 
occupied, But, generally speaking, the magnats fly from the im 
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poverished aspect of that wretched country which owes its miseries to 
their predominance ; and which requires but equal administration, 
and a liberal constitution, to take an honourable position among the 
nations of Europe.” 

* «© You have, I perceive, in compassion to my terrors, withdrawn 
my attention from the original question,” observed Idlina. ‘‘ May I 
again inquire whether these districts are truly so perilous to travellers 
as report avouches >” 

*«*The Croats and Sclavonians are a rude race,” answered her 
uncle. ‘‘ Their native lords presume not to travel unarmed ; for they 
know that oppression and destitution have made their vassals des- 
perate. We have now, however, nothing to fear. Yonder village is 
Stuhlweissenburgh—all that remains of the ancient residence of the 
elective kings of Hungary—of the superb Alba Regalis.” 

«The constant incursions of our barbarian neighbours,” said 
lolina, ‘‘ must have been indeed, fatal to the interests of antiquity.” 

««*They spared nor monument nor archive. We are equally 
destitute of written literature and of historical records. But you are 
tired, love,” said he, interrupting himself, as they entered the paltry 
town, or rather village, once so celebrated under a royal name, in the 
Hungarian annals ; “tired of my homily, and of your journey. We 
will rest here for the night.” A 

‘ They drove accordingly into the three-sided building, whose pidtza, 
extending round a court, announced the inn of Stuhlweissenburgh. Ar 
external staircase and balcony ornamented the inner wall; at the 
foot of which, the waiter—booted, and spurred, and mustachioed— 
was lounging in easy negligence. Several tame storks were stalking 
through the filth of the court-yard, and digging their long bills into 
its mysteries of dirt and rubbish. The disorderly air of the establish- 
ment, and the careless coolness of its directors, afforded to the weary 
travellers just as repulsive a reception as may be met with in every 
inn of every road in Hungary.—Vol. i. p. 12—20. 


We do not quite understand, by the way, how an Hunga- 
rian nobleman can be made to say that ‘Hungary is 
equally destitute of written literature and historical records.’ 
The Magyars have abundance of both from the beginning of the 
18th century downwards. A variety of rhymed chronicles are 
associated with the earliest history of Hungarian literature. 
They have poetry flowing into a continuous stream from the 
time of Sigmund (who died in 1437), down to the present hour, 
Their drama is two centuries and a half old, and if not rich— 
they believe themselves to be rich in every department of 
literature. 

But to our story. Cassian’s mother in whom all the pride 
and scorn of aristocracy are condensed—one of those vain and 
selfish personages, who are to be seen fluttering about most 
kingly capitals—creatures of primogeniture, hereditary rank 
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and title—is dreadfully alarmed lest her son should fall into the 
snares of the Italian damsel—and had before the coming of the 
visitor been exerting her authority to prevent all familiarity 
between the cousins. Iolina arrives, and is struck with the 
reserved manners of him with whom she had always been ac- 
customed to indulge in unchecked playfulness. She hopes 
to perceive a change, but the seeming chill grows colder and 
colder; and while the parents of Cassian are plotting for him a 
grnd matrimonial alliance, he himself is pining in secret passion 
or Idlina, who in her turn mopes over the apparent indiffer- 
ence of Cassian, who is content to love in silence, while 
he outwardly obeys his mother’s mandate. [6lina seeks a re- 
source in an old nurse (Mariska) who had been in former days 
the topic of her father’s ro and gratitude, and who is a 
striking personification of Magyar prejudices and Magyar 
virtues. The beldame tells her that Cassian loves her, and 
awakens a new hope-spring in her heart: but new instances 
of seeming neglect and indifference freeze it up, and Mariska, 
who has obtained considerable influence over her, and who 
believes that a happy union can never be accomplished, would 
have her favourite ally herself with one of noble Magyar blood. 
Meanwhile a union is projected by his parents between Cassian 
and a Hungarian countess, and Iolina accompanies her uncle 
across the Danube to visit the heights of Blocksberg; and while 
waiting there the return of her uncle, who had left her in an ex- 
posed situation to visit a friend, (a rather uncourteous abandon- 
ment it must be owned) Cassian unexpectedly appears ; there 
he passionately utters his thoughts ; and there is told, by Iolina, 
what she has heard from his father, that his mother is at that 
moment obtaining the archducal sanction to his union with the 
countess ; she talks of the one consolation left her; that of 
never having disobeyed her father; and makes a solemn and 
impassioned vow, that she will never thwart the projects of his 
parents, and never receive his wedded faith. They part, in 
sorrow and silence. The uncle returns ; finds that Cassian has 
been with her. In an impulse of natural feeling, he, recalling 
the oath he swore as her father’s coffin lowered to the dust, 
** that he would exercise all a parent’s tenderness towards her,” 
offers to break off the inant connection. But her vow is on 
her heart; she refuses; it must be her happiness to forget 
Cassian. 

They return to the capital; but Cassian has already left it to 
visit other lands ; to chase the memory of thoughts that were : 
and the baroness takes ocvasion to remind her niece that her 
vehemence and inconsiderateness had rendered impossible that 
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which might otherwise have been. As Idlina is no longer an 
impediment to Cassian’s elevation, she is more an object of 
attention to her ambitious aunt; and soon becomes the bosom 
friend of the princess Sidonia. Mariska suddenly dies, fore- 
telling that Iolina’s offspring shall bear a name of honour. 
A perilous indisposition attacks Iolina immediately after the 
death of the old Magyar nurse, and Sidonia is unwearied in 
watching over her, and endeavouring to subdue her desolate 
sorrows. It is then that Sidonia informs her patient that 
she has a brother, count Lingotski, who had been banished 
two years before to his estates, for having somewhat too 
ere sg vindicated the ancient rights of Hungary. His 
character she exalts; his conduct she justifies: meanwhile 
the medical attendants come in, and decide that Iolina shall 
visit the baths of Mehadia to complete her convalescence, a 
project to which Sidonia offers no objection. Arrived here, she 
swiftly recovers her health; and it is soon discovered that 
Lingotski has found his way to Mehadia. After certain aristo- 
cratical coquetries, a meeting takes place—he becomes ena- 
moured — though haughtily and Magyar-like, of course; and soon 
arrives a letter from Sidonia, communicating her fondest hopes 
that Iolina may be the bride of her brother. A hint too is 


pe from the baroness, that Cassian had condemned him- 


self to wretched exile, till another choice should enable him to 
return; which extorts from lolina the declaration that she 
“cannot love.” She writes to Sidonia to tell her that her heart 
is a desert; that she has no affection to offer; that the spring 
is dried up; and intreats her to wean the count from his pur- 
pose. The answer comes, vague but affectionate; and the 
same day Lingotski seeks her; tells her how her presence has 
changed his soul; wakened its hopes and joys; and extorts 
from her a cold concession, which he believes will expand here- 
after into fondness. Betrothment and marriage follow; and 
Iolina gives all she can give of sympathy to her lord, and strug- 
gles to give more. Many little evidences of interest seem to 
promise a tranquil if not a turbulent happiness; but Sidonia 
who had heard the jealous and distrustful character of her 
brother, informs Iolina at the moment of her departure from the 
nuptial festivals, that she had concealed from Lingotski every 
particular connected with Cassian. This communication freezes 
the heart of Iolina, who feels that Lingotski has been betrayed 
into making her his wife. Together they return to the count’s 
castle on the Platen Sea. There again and again had she to 
listen to the expression of his delight, that he had possessed 
himself of the first affection of an unsullied heart; yet now 
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and then when she referred to her birth and origin would he 
become impatient. But the winter months were passed in 
see and pleasures. One day Lingotski inquires ‘ Who is this 
aron Zriny, of whom Sidonia writes as one of the leading 
gallants of Vienna?’ ‘ My cousin Cassian.’ And then by the 
count’s answer Iolina finds that there is an old ground of en- 
mity between them. In one of their wanderings on a hunting 
arty in the neighbourhood of the castle, Iolina falls in with a 
tribe of Walachian gypsies, and, impelled by a common curiosity, 
she requests the oldest of the women to unveil her futurity to 
her. Those who overheard her, as covering her face with her 
garment she uttered some awful sounds, entreated the countess 
not to listen; but their interference increases her anxiety, and 
she insists on having the prophecy translated.—p. 211—212. 

© The countess spoke in a tone of decision that brooked not further 
remonstrance. Nadasch bowed with reverence to his patroness, and 
after some interrogation of the beldames who felt, or affected, a reluc- 
tance to reiterate their sentence;—he proceeded to render it into 
German as follows :— 

« « On the verge of the garden of many flowers lies the horrible, 
and reptile-haunted desert. Bride of Lingotski! thy pathway is 
about to turn from the blossomy way, into that lonely wilderness. 

‘ « In the recesses of the human heart, the passions of corruption 
lie intertwined with virtuous impulses. Bride of Lingotski! it is 
thine henceforth to call those monsters into existence, which live but 
to crush their feeble companions. 

* « Thou, and those of thy race, shall perish by the will which is 
dearest to thee—some by break of heart—some by blood outpoured ; 
—and thou wilt live but to feel thyself a wife, yet widowed—a 
mother, yet childless, and thy grave shall’ — 

« « Nay! by Heaven above, this'must not be spoken”— 
exclaims one of the attendants, and the scene is interrupted by 
the arrival of Lingotski and his companions. 

A sudden arrival on their return homewards arouses her from 
her terrors. It is a messenger summoning Iolina to the death- 
bed of her uncle. On her way thither she drops in her dreams, 
expressions then unintelligible to Lingotski, and on reaching 
the chamber of the baron, he overwhelms himself with re- 
proaches, that he had sacrificed his son to the sordid purposes 
of pride and ambition. He intreats her pardon in passionate 
agitation, for having blighted her hopes, nor will he hear her 
declaration that she loves Lingotski. When lolina leaves him, 
she finds her husband has suddenly departed. The baron dies, 
and she takes her lonely way to the count by whcm she 
is received with the fiercest vituperation. He calls her 
fiend and reptile—he had overheard the conversation with 
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Zriny ; he will listen to nothing, but overwhelms her with cruel 
insults ; she cannot bear it, she withdraws in silence; and a 
letter is brought to her from the count, commanding her to 
return to the castle, and in the most peremptory terms for- 
bidding her all intercourse with his family; she hurries to her 
husband’s apartments, he was gone, and the carriage was waiting 
to convey her to the castle. The count had departed for Servia, 
after writing in vague terms to his sister, of Iolina’s infidelity ; and 
to his steward, that she is to be confined to the castle domains. 
She journies thither, and meantime she has heard of Cassian’s 
return to Vienna, summoned by his father’s illness ; but misery 
and alarm overwhelm her, and when believed to be exhausted 
and dying, she gives birth to the heir of the House of Lingotski. 
A term seemed added to life by contemplation of the babe, who 
grew in strength and beauty, while Nis sire was wandering 
through the East, living a life of vagrancy, and vice, and sorrow, 
accompanied through many adventures by a female disguised 
as an Armenian page, and on one occasion rescued from a perilous 
scuffle in Egypt, by the address of two travellers, an Englishman 
and a Frenchman; the Frenchman, a profligate perfidious fop, 
the Englishman (Howard), a decent, straight-forwaid, well- 
meaning, Catholic cosmopolite. They become better acquainted, 
and sail for Venice together ; and a discovery is at last made by 
Howard, that the unknown traveller is the brother of that 
Sidonia, in whose heart he had made a deep impression. 
Howard is accepted as Sidonia’s lover, and it is at this period 
that she interests him in favour of lolina, and shows to Lin- 
= how she had been the thoughtless, unintending cause of 

is cruel injustice to his wife; but on engaging Howard to 
assist her in bringing about the good work of reconciliation, he 
finds that the sarcastic power of the Frenchman (Courval) is 
likely to be a very serious impediment. In truth Courval pos- 
sessed an important secret, and had learned the nature of the 
connexion between Lingotski and the Armenian page. Lin- 
gotski urges him to endeavour by bribes to get rid of the com- 
panion to whom he had become indifferent, but she flung away 
the gold that was offered, and vows that hatred shall bind her 
as closely to him as love ever did. Lingotski determines on 
returning to his paternal seat, but he is accompanied by the 
jesting fiend Courval, and he cannot fling off his disguised 
associate. Meanwhile Sidonia had written to Iélina, and 
scarcely had the count departed ere Sidcnia receives a letter, 
gently complaining of her levity and forgetfulness, telling her 
that she had mastered the struggling remains of old affection, 
and that her bosom had acquired the calm, the almost frozen 
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calm of peace, disturbed no longer by more than one affliction, 
that her boy, her dear boy, was “accripple.” She only asks 
one favour, that her tranquillity may not be broken by the 
presence of one who has been well nigh forgotten. Though 
Lingotski was received with enthusiasm in his native district, 
yet as he approached his castle, the testimonies of attachment 
grew less and less marked: his long absence, his abandon- 
ment of the countess so beloved by all, had left an indifference 
towards him on which he had not calculated. They meet; she 
receives him with cold and quiet dignity. In his agitation he 
could not even ask for his son, whom she soon introduces, 
imploring for him his protection and love—the boy falls at his 
father’s feet; rageful pride obtains the mastery over all the 
struggling passions; he spurns his only son: “Go! shapeless 
imp! follow thy cold-hearted mother! Lingotski’s curse rest 
upon both !’”—* Shame on thy unmanly soul,” exclaimed the 
Armenian page, who lingered on the spot, “I reverence the 
contempt she hath flung upon thee!” In the spirit of the boy, 
his father’s curse left its withering power. Another scene occurs 
in which the Armenian rescues the child from brutal violence. 
Courval adds to the involved interest of events by unveiling his 
own criminal designs upon the countess, who, overwhelmed with 
the accumulation of miseries, determines to quit, with her child, 
the spot with which their recollection is associated. 

Accompanied by a Slavonian attendant, she finds a retreat in 
a poor village occupied by the soda-gatherers of Vanicza, and 
there indulges the hopes that with her boy she may pass 
unmolested days; but an inhuman plot has been devised 
by Lingotski to tear her son from her arms ; he obtains a decree 
conferring the perpetual wardenship of his child on the monks 
of St. Francis: a cortége arrives at Iolina’s cottage ; the man- 
date of separation is placed by the fiscal inher hands. The part- 
ing scene is well painted ; the Slavonians desirous of rescuing 
the child, but restrained by the authority of the monks who 
accompanied the fiscal—the prayers—the pitiful pleadings of the 
mother—but the boy is removed—and the countess determines 
to follow, and to fling herself at the feet of her husband in order 
to obtain back her child: she finds Lingotski has abandoned 
llungary ; she goes to the convent haping to be allowed to see 
her son; this is denied to her. One day while she is praying in 
the convent-chapel, she is accosted by Sidonia ; she intreats her 
to make an attempt to obtain the interference of the Palatine ; 
the attempt fails; they are received with that impassive and 
freezing courtesy which belongs to a court. The Palatine will 
not risk in such a matter, the resentment of the Hungarian 
magnate, 
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Sidonia attempts to interest her brother, who, as we ought to 
have said, has returned some time before to the capital. There 
an explanation takes place of all the calumnies which had 
assailed the character of Idlina; and the mists which had 
surrounded him were dissipated at once. lolina is there, 
smitten by hopeless misery, fading and dying ; he makesa great 
effort ; he obtains from the primate admission to the prior. His 
eloquence removes every impediment ; he obtains permission to 
restore to her child lolina. Cassian follows his sister to the 
chamber where death is gradually becoming omnipotent— 


««¢ Cassian is here,” said she, “‘ thine own old faithful friend.” 

«** Faithful!” repeated a hollow voice, whose accents thrilled to his 
very heart. 

*«* He hath brought us good tidings, sweet sister,.—renewed hopes.” 

*«* Cassian Zeriny was the first who wrought me earthly sorrow,” 
said the same faint accents, ‘‘ it is not unfitting that he should be the 
herald of my consolation. Yet what will it avail,—the hand of death, 
Sidonia, is heavy on my heart!’ ” 

The boy is brought; “ the smile of maternal love had impressed 
itself eternally on the marble face of death”—her eyes looked 
vacantly on the child—the mother was dead. 

The rest is soon told ; every passion in the mind of Lingotski 
concentrated into rancorous hatred against Cassian, “ the curse 
of his destiny ;” Lingotski becomes his murderer ; and then, his 
own destroyer. 

Such is the plot of this touching story ; and its details are, 
for the most part, admirably filled up; the rest are not equal to 
it in pathos and power,.but they are generally excellent. 

In heartily praising the graphic eloquence of the writer, we 
must not be understood to vouch for her historic accuracy. Her 
character of the emperor Joseph in the Infanta of Presburg is 
mere imagination; and her estimate of his policy towards 
the Hungarians, wholly unsupported by evidence. His 
very obvious motive was, to root out the Magyar, and to plant 
Austrian affections; and the measures he took, by banning the 
language, interfering with the habits, and insulting the prejudices 
of many millions, do no honour to his intellect nor to his aftec- 
tions. Our authoress represents him as merely struggling 
to put down the proud Hungarian nobility ; and if his object had 
been the improvement and elevation of the Hungarian people 
that end would have been answered ; but it was a personal affair 
between himself and the Magyar magnates, in which, whatever 
pretences he may have put forward as to his popular intentions, 
all the facts prove his hostility to every thing which bore the 
Hungarian name, The world, after long experience, is begin- 
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ning to look with mistrust and incredulity on professed voluntary 
cessions made by monarchs in favour of popular privileges. 
Princes are no exception to the good old rule :— 
«* That all should take who have the power, 
And all should keep who can.” 


Apprehension, acting upon the minds of governors, is the instru- 
ment by which the governed obtain beneficial changes. Some- 
thing is ceded to-day, lest more should be claimed to-morrow. 
While man is man, we must not expect miracles to be worked in 
favour of humanity. Kings will not readily yield, what they 
can safely retain, whether in the shape of wealth, or power, or 
fancied dignity. The nobles of Hungary were checks upon 
Austrian rule, and therefore a source of annoyance to Austria. 





Arr. VIIL—1. Report from the Select Committee on Anatomy. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, 22 July, 1828. 


2. A Letter to the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, on Anatomy, §c. By G. J. Guthrie, F. R. S. Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
&e. &c. Octavo, p. 37, Sams. London. 1829. 


A7E return to the consideration of a subject in which we take 
a deep interest, and in which we have endeavoured, we hope 
not wholly in vain, to excite an interest in others. Since we last 
entered on the discussion of this question, events indeed have 
occurred, which have directed the public attention to it with 
intense and fearful anxiety, and which will at length force the 
legislature to interfere. Still, however, this is a matter of 
paramount importance, which it is necessary to consider with 
calmness and candour. If it. be really attended with serious 
difficulties, that is an additional reason why the entire subject 
should be fairly met, and fully investigated. All the facts of 
the case are now known, and certainly nothing more is required 
to arrive at a just and wise decision, than to examine these 
facts with a sincere desire to learn from them, what the per- 
manent welfare and security of the community demand, and a 
willingness to sacrifice to the accomplishment of these objects 
every minor consideration. 

The Committee appointed by parliament to inquire into the 
subject, entered on their labours with zeal, and continued to 
prosecute them to the close with great diligence. They 
spared no exertions to investigate the matter thoroughly, and 
to bring out the truth on all the essential points connected with 
it. The most distinguished anatomists, physiologists, phy- 
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sicians, and surgeons, the most respectable magistrates attached 
to the police, several policemen, and some of the resurrectionists 
themselves, have been very searchingly examined, and the result 
of the inquiry is a complete exposure of the most important 
circumstances of the case. Much valuable information has 
also been obtained from the examination of foreign physicians 
and surgeons, and of English professional men, who have studied 
and practised abroad, relative to the expedients which are suc- 
cessfully adopted in other countries: and upon the whole of 
the facts that have been elicited, the committee have founded a 
temperate and judicious report, in which measures are recom- 
inended, which every candid person must admit to be moderate, 
to which no practical difficulties appear to be opposed, and 
which, we are satisfied would prove effectual. 

We do not deem it at all necessary to enter at present into any 
statements, to shew the absolute necessity of anatomy. If this 
were at any time requisite the task has been already performed. 
In “ The Use of the Dead to the Living,” we entered into a 
particular examination of several of the most serious and alarming 
diseases to which the human body is subject, such as aneurism, 
hernia, hemorrhage, and so on, in order to shew from the nature 
of such diseases, that death for the most part is inevitable 
without surgical aid; and that no safe, and certainly no effec- 
tual, surgical assistance can be afforded, without a profound 
acquaintance with anatomy. Authority, however, has often- 
times more influence over the human mind than reason; and 
at all events impressions, in order to be sufficiently deep and 
steady to lead to action, require to be repeated. For these 
reasons, before entering on the points we have more imme- 
diately in view, it may be worth while to lay before the reader 
a few of the statements of the most eminent anatomists and 
surgeons of the present day, relative to this subject in their own 
words. 

“ Without dissection there can be no anatomy, and anatomy 
is our polar star, for without anatomy a surgeon can do nothing, 
certainly nothing well.—The cause which you, gentlemen, are 
now supporting, is not our cause but yours; you must employ 
medical men, whether they be ignorant or informed, but if you 
have none but ignorant medical men, it is you who suffer from 
it; the fact is, that the want of subjects will very soon lead to 
your becoming the unhappy victims of operations founded and 
performed in ignorance.—I would not remain in a room with a 
man who attempted to perform an operation in surgery, who 
was unacquainted with anatomy : he must mangle the living, if 
he has not operated on the dead,” —Sir Astley Cooper.— Minutes 
of Evidence, 2, 18, 14. 
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« If then anatomy be of so much use in physic and in surgery, 
it ought to be earnestly cultivated by those who really wish to 
understand their profession, and to become respectable in it ; 
this is not a trifling matter; justice and humanity require every 
exertion where the lives of our fellow creatures are concerned ; 
there are many professions where negligence and inattention 
may be reckoned a fault, but in oursitisacrime. But anatomy 
cannot be learnt without the employment of the knife upon the 
dead body, that great basis on which we are to build the know- 
ledge that is to guide us in distributing life and health to our 
fellow creatures. The parts of the animal body are so numer- 
ous and complicated, that in order to be retained in the memory, 
they require a strong impression: this cannot be made by the 
eye alone: the eye is quick and so impatient as to run over a 
number of objects in a short time: it is therefore necessary that 
the hand should be employed to confine the wandering of the 
eye, and to attach it for a sufficient length of time to one 
object: it is for this reason that lectures by themselves never 
did make or ever can make a good anatomist.” — Dr. Baillie, 3, 4. 

“ There can be no knowledge of surgery, and very little know- 
ledge of medicine, without anatomy, nor can anatomy be suffi- 
ciently learned in any other way but by dissection of the actual 
body.” — Bb. C. Brodie, Esq., 104, 105. 

“It (dissection) is of the highest importance to the public : 
nothing in life, I believe, can be considered as more important, 
it is the foundation of all medical knowledge. Anatomical 
knowledge is not merely requisite in order that we may 
perform operations successfully ; but it is the foundation of 
physiology ; and the knowledge of the structure and functions 
of the organs and parts of the body is the sole source of our 
knowledge of disease: it would be little less than the com- 
mission of murder, not to encourage and protect dissection ; 
it would be a cause of the greatest aggravation of human 
suffering. When not long after the commencement of the 
last war, in consequence of the detection of a case of exhu- 
mation, a member of parliament was induced to move for a 
bill to make the offence felonious, I, with others of our profes- 
sion, stated to those in power, that there were at the same time 
more than two hundred young men, who came up annually to 
London, to obtain a stock of anatomical knowledge, which was 
to last them throughout their lives, and that at the conclusion 
of the season, these students were employed in the army and 
navy, where their services were greatly wanted. I begged 
those with whom we had the honour of conversing, to reflect on 
the consequences of sending forth these young men in igno- 
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rance, to torment and increase the hazard and sufferings of their 
valiant countrymen. Every conversation ended in this decision, 
that the study of anatomy was indispensable, and must not be 
impeded. A knowledge of anatomy enabies the physician to 
detect the early indication of disease, and to check its further 
progress. The industrious parent of a numerous and happy 
family may even in the vigour of life, in consequence of neglecting 
the faulty actions of some important organ of his body, suffer 
disease to become established, and may thence prematurely 
perish, leaving the individuals of his family a burthen to 
society, and an affliction to each other; whereas an intelligent 
physician could have warned him of the dangers of such 
neglect, and have shewn him how these errors, the precursors 
of incurable disease, might have been corrected, and their fatal 
consequence prevented ; yet no physician could do this without 
a knowledge of the structures and offices of the several organs 
which compose the human frame; for the knowledge of the 
healthy actions of organs can alone enable him to distinguish 
and correct those which are unhealthy, and which, if continued, 
must prove fatal. A man having that common infirmity, a 
rupture, might revile those who dissect the dead body ; but 
when the protruded bowel shall be strangulated, his rupture, if 
left to itself, must bring him to a certain and most painful 
death; yet he might be relieved from agony and destruction by 
a single and secure operation, when performed by a person 
conversant with anatomy, though dangerous in the extreme 
when attempted by hands not sufficiently practised in dissec- 
tion.” —J. Abernethy, Esq. 171, 176, 172. 

A knowledge of anatomy lessens beyond all belief the pain 
and suffering inflicted when an operation at length becomes 
inevitable. It diminishes beyond what the unprofessional reader 
could possibly imagine the frequency of operations. “If Mr. 
Hunter, who was the father of modern surgery, were at this mo- 
ment to rise from the grave, he would not believe in the im- 
provements which have iaken place since his death, which 
occurred thirty-four years ago: and if youask for an illustration 
of this, I will mention an instance. A man, when I was first at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, which was in the year 1784, used to 
exhibit himself, and receive money from the students for the 
exhibition, because he was one of those remarkable persons, 
who had recovered from an operation for what surgeons call 
popliteal aneurism; which disease arises from the giving way 
of an artery in the ham; and for which it is required that the 
artery of the thigh should be tied ; this man had the artery tied, 
and recovered. At the present moment there is not an indi- 
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vidual in London, who would not be ashamed of himself if he 
could not perform that operation, or tie any of the accessible 
arteries in the body. Surgery is also improved in the diminu- 
tion of operations ; for at the time at which I first entered the 
profession, I should say there were at least three operations for 
one at the present moment: at that time a man who had an 
injury to his head was very generally trephined ; but now that 
operation is rarely performed. At that time limbs were ampu- 
tated for compound dislocations; but now very rarely. This 
diminution of operation is to be ascribed to the inspection of the 
dead, which leading to the knowledge of the changes which 
parts have undergone from accident or disease, the surgeon is in 
this way taught the impropriety of his ancestor's practice.” 
—Sir Astley Cooper. 5, 6. 
“If the means of dissection were more extended, I should hope 
there would be still fewer operations on the living body, in con- 
sequence of the additional information we should obtain as to 
the mode of curing diseases. A person who is ignorant of the 
mode of performing operations, will very often leave his patients 
to such a stage, that the operation would become useless; he 
would put it off to the last, instead of performing it at the proper 
time ; though in some instances surgeons would perform opera- 
tions, where, if they were better informed, they would see that 
they were unnecessary.”—Casar Hawkins, Esq. 353, 354. 
There is not an individual in the community whose life may 
not depend at one time or another on the knowledge of anatomy 
possessed by the medical man he may chance to consult. There 
is not an individual whose welfare and the welfare of those most 
dear to him is not at all times involved in the thorough educa- 
tion of medical men in general. That thorough education can 
be communicated only by a certain process ; that process it is 
impossible to follow in the present state of things in this country. 
There is not one medical man in a hundred who receives while a 
student even a tenth part of the information which he ought to 
acquire. Of this general deficiency in the education of medical 
students, the opinion entertained and expressed by all the 
physicians and surgeons examined by the Committee is per- 
fectly uniform; and the deep impression upon their minds, as 
abundantly manifested by the evidence they gave of the serious- 
ness and extent of the evil is truly alarming, and ought so to 
be felt by the public. “ It frequently happens at the Royal 
College of Surgeons,” says Sir Astley Cooper, “‘ that we have to 
deplore that some are obliged to be rejected on account of their 
imperfect information; and it is the more to be regretted, that it is 
often not the fault of the individual, for he has taken all the 
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pains that could be required of him, but it unfortunately arises 
from the parents having mistakenly entered their children with 
persons who either on account of the expense of anatomy, or 
from the difficulties in obtaining bodies, are really unable to 
instruct those who become their pupils : and, at the last meeting 
but one at the Royal College of Surgeons, we were under the 
necessity of rejecting a man, into whose character we afterwards 
inquired, and we found he had been a very industrious student ; 
but when he was asked the situation of an important part of the 
body, he had never seen that part, and he did not seem to know 
of its existence ; he was not at any rate informed of its situation, 
and he was obliged to be rejected on this ground. It was found 
that he had never seen the part, either in the dead body or ina 
preparation. The result is extremely painful to our feelings, 
for we are punishing the sins of the father upon the child; we 
are doing that which the young —_— does not deserve, be- 
cause he has industriously studied his profession as far as his 
opportunities permitted, and yet we are obliged to reject him 
because opportunities have not been furnished to him of learning 
- his profession, and he would become a curse to the public.” 

“ The great mass of pupils cannot have what I should calla 
complete education,” “ Mr. Brodie, “ because a complete edu- 
cation ought to occupy four or five years, but the majority of stu- 
dents are in London not more than a year and a half. Ifa more 
extensive system of dissection could be introduced, the evil might 
be rectified, as in that case very good medical schools might be 
established in Birmingham, Liverpool, and other large provincial 
towns, where the young medical men in the neighbouring 
districts would be educated at a much less expense than in 
London.” Mr. Lawrence states that the generality of pupils 
pass two anatomical sessions in London: that that may be said 
to be the general practice : but that, in order to make a person 
thoroughly acquainted with anatomy and other branches of 
medical science, several years are necessary. And Mr. Aber- 
nethy affirms that the labour of an education to qualify a man to 
be a perfectly good surgeon is beyond all belief. 

The number of bodies which every student ought not only to 
be allowed but required to dissect, because absolutely indispens- 
able to give him the information necessary to enable him to 
practise his profession with safety and advantage, is variously 
estimated, the lowest number being three, and the highest ten 
and upwards. ' Sir Astley Cooper states, that if the pupil be 
afterwards to practise surgery, three bodies are required, two 
for anatomical purposes and the other for operations on the 
dead ; and that less than this would be ineffectual. Mr. Brodie 
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thinks that every pupil in the course of what he would consider 
a very complete education, would require to dissect more than 
tive bodies ; Mr. Abernethy allows the same number, and states 
that if that number were carefully and diligently dissected, and 
the student at the same time observed the dissections made by 
others, he would at the end of such a course of education be- 
come a very competent surgeon; not a perfect surgeon, for 
half a man’s life must be consumed before he can be considered 
as a proficient. In this opinion Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Green, and 
Mr. Grainger concur; but professor Pattison thinks that every 
surgical student, in order to be at all qualified even for the 
duties of a country practitioner, where it is not to be supposed 
he would be called upon to perform serious operations of 
surgery, ought to dissect at least the four great systems; to 
dissect these at least six times over, so that twelve subjects 
would not be too much; and Dr. Barry, in fixing the minimum 
number at eight, states that there is no eminent surgeon in 
Paris who has not, in the course of his education, dissected and 
operated upon more than thirty subjects. 

Sir Astley Cooper informs the committee, that there are 
about seven hundred students of anatomy in London, and that 
only four hundred and fifty bodies are annually dissected ; this 
affords somewhat more than half a body foreach pupil. Let the 
reader compare this number with that which all these professors 
and practitioners concur in representing as absolutely indis- 
pensable to communicate to the pupil a competent degree of 
anatomical knowledge, and judge what must be the amount of 
the information actually acquired under the present system. 

The indifference of the British public to the education of their 
medical men, and the criminal apathy of the legislature to the 
well-known deficiency of that education, afford a striking con- 
trast to the feeling and practice of foreign countries. They 
know the value of anatomical knowledge to the community: 
they insist that every one who is to practise surgery and 
medicine, should make themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
it, and while they render the acquisition imperative, they afford 
ample means for attaining it. It is stated«by Dr. Barry, that 
in Paris every candidate for the degree of doctor, either in 
medicine or surgery, must pursue a regular course of study for 
four consecutive years in the School of Medicine; that during 
this period, he must pursue several courses of practical 
anatomy ; that both for dissection and for the performance of the 
principal operations on the dead body, an abundant supply of 
subjects is provided. In Germany, the period of study is four 
years : actual dissection is indispensable : the student is supplied 
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with as many subjects as he requires ; and in his first examination 
for his diploma, his skill is put to a test which cannot fail to try 
it effectually. The candidate must take by lot one part of the 
human body, of which he must make a preparation: he must 
dissect it so as to shew distinctly the arteries, the nerves and so 
on: he must then explain it publicly, and in fact make a lecture 
upon this part of the body: next, by another lot, he must per- 
form an operation publicly upon a dead body, or upon two dead 
bodies : he must make bandages for it publicly before the com- 
mittee, and all who like to be present; and besides all this, he 
must cure two surgical and two medical patients.—[ Gustav. 
Himley, M. D.669]. At Vienna, one of the public examinations 
consists in the performance of operations on the dead body, 
which are determined. by lot: the candidate describes the 
surgical anatomy of the parts ; lays down the indications for the 
operations ; performs them upon the body before him, and 
applies the proper bandages. [165]. In Italy, a study of six years 
is necessary to obtain a degree for higher surgery; the practice 
of dissection, and the performance of the principal operations on 
the dead body, are indispensable, and an abundant supply of 
subjects is afforded the student in the prosecution of his pur- 
suits.—701, et seq. 

Mr. Brodie admits, that ro English student of ordinary 
education, when he leaves the schools could acquit himself of a 
trial similar to that to which the German student must submit : 
that the English student is required to perform only two courses 
of dissection; that this, considered as a system of surgical 
education, is exceedingly imperfect, and that instead of two 
courses of dissection which occupy one year, four or five are 
necessary to afford that complete instruction without which no 
surgeon ought to be allowed to practise [165]. Mr. Lawrence, 
in stating that hard study and laborious dissection during 
several years are needful to render a yerson thoroughly 
acquainted with anatomy and other branches of medical 
science, declares, that from what he knows of the education of 
foreign medical students, he is convinced that they are in general 
much better qualified in anatomy than the English; that 
anatomical knowledge is much more diffused, and is carried toa 
much greater extent in France, Germany, and Italy, than it is 
in this country : that the cause of this superiority for the most 
part is, the greater facility of procuring subjects for dissection 
in these countries : that the performance of the principal opera- 
tions upon the dead body is absolutely indispensable : that such 
operations cannot be performed on the living body, without the 
risk of serious and fatal errors, unless the surgeon shall have 
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acquired a knowledge of anatomy generally, and have repeatedly 
operated on the dead subject: that he is in the habit of seeing 
many medical persons from France, Germany, and Italy, and 
from his intercourse with them, has found anatomy to be much 
more extensively and successfully cultivated in these countries 
than it is in England, while he knows from their numerous 
valuable publications on anatomy, that they are far before us 
in this science, there being in the English language no original 
standard. works at all worthy of the present state of knowledge ; 
and that by far the best class of English students, are those who 
have studied in foreign schools, such students having in general 
received a good education in England, and being able to afford 
to expend more money on their education than the? generality 
of students, having afterwards pursued their studies abroad. 
Sir Astley Cooper states, that the price of bodies is now carried 
so far, that the pupils are prevented from receiving a proper 
education ; and he adds—TJ assure the committee it has been observed 
in the College of Surgeons that our young men within the two last 
years have declined with respect to their knowledge [97]. But the 
most important statement, that in which the public is most 
deeply interested, and with which they ought to be made well 
acquainted, is the admission of Henry Field, Esq., Deputy Warden 
of the Society of Apothecaries, who acknowledges, that for 
obtaining a diploma from the Apothecaries Company, actual 
dissections are not required, while he admits that the persons 
licensed by this company, practise in the country as surgeons, 
without passing an examination at the College of Surgeons in 
London: that a person who thus practises as a surgeon with 
only an apothecary’s diploma, can be restrained by no legal 
authority : that it is in his power to operate, wherever and for 
whatever he pleases: and John Watson, Esq., Secretary to the 
Court of Examiners of the Apothecaries Company, states, that 
the only reason why the Court of Examiners do not require the 
persons who come before them for examination, actually to have 
dissected, is, because, by the law of the land as it at present 
stands, dissections cannot legally take place: that the court 
therefore do not require persons to subject themselves’ to the 
penalties of a misdemeanor, in order to comply with the provi- 
sions of the act of parliament ; that without doubt, if the legal 
impediments to dissection were removed, the Apothecaries 
Company would require actual dissection as a qualification: 
that they are fully aware of the importance of dissection to the 
attainment of anatomical knowledge; but that since no 
person can practise as an apothecary without obtaining a 
certificate from the Court of Apothecaries, it appeared improper 
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to demand of candidates, as a qualification for such certificate, 
the performance of an act which under the existing difficulty of 
procuring subjects, would often be perfectly impracticable, and 
which if practicable, might, as the law now stands, render the 
party liable to the penalties of a misdemeanor: that the Court 
of Examiners are therefore desirous that the difficulties and 
dangers which at present impede the study of anatomy should 
be removed, because it is their opinion, that without a know- 
ledge of anatomy, medical students cannot obtain that skill and 
ability in the science and practice of medicine, and that fitness 
and qualification to practise as apothecaries, which the act of 
parliament requires. 

Thus then it appears, according to the authorized and official 
statement of the Court of Examiners of this company, that the 
persons who come before them for examination cannot be 
qualified for the performance of the duties of their profession, 
without a knowledge of anatomy : that a knowledge of anatomy 
cannot be obtained without dissection: that nevertheless they 
require of no candidate, any testimonial that he has dissected : 
that in granting a diploma to such’a person, they certify, that 
he is qualified to practise, although they have no evidence that 
he possesses a tes of that knowledge which must be the 
foundation of such qualification : that accordingly once possessed 
of his diploma, the candidate imagines he is qualified to practise 
any thing, and the public permits him to practise any thing : 
that he may set up as a surgeon wherever he pleases, and per- 
form any operation in surgery he chooses : ‘that in point of fact 
in the country, these are the persons who are daily called upon 
to perform, and they are the only persons who are at hand to 
perform any operation that may be required— the most difficult 
of course, occurring in their ordinary proportion : that there are 
upwards of four hundred persons every year, authorised by this 
court thus to go forth to mangle, under the name of operating, 
and to destroy, under the pretence of saving. It would be 
curious to ascertain, were there any means of arriving at the 
fact, the number of cases requiring operation, overlooked by 
these persons: the number of cases not requiring operation, 
mistakingly supposed by them to demand it: the number of 
cases requiring operation, but in which no operation can be 
successful, excepting at a certain stage of the disease, and which 
stage these persons allow to pass away: the actual amount of 
suffering inflicted by thenon-performance of necessary operations, 
by the delay of necessary operations, and by the unskilful mannerin 
which those that are attempted are performed ; and the number of 
deaths occasioned by this same non-performance, this delay of 
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performance, and this bad performance. The catalogue, if it could 
be placed at one view before the mind, would be startling ! 

The Court of Examiners of the Apothecaries’ Company do 
not insist upon dissection, because the procuring of subjects for 
dissection is illegal; the Court of Examiners of the College of 
Surgeons do insist upon dissection, although the terror of the 
penalties of a misdemeanor must be equally before the eyes 
of the candidates for their diploma. We know not, however, 
whether the public has very much reason to rejoice that the 
College is less scrupulous than the Company: the Company 
makes no provision for the public security, aud all that the 
College is able to effect is, to grant to each medical student in 
London half a body for dissection, whereas, on the lowest 
calculation, it is affirmed that four is indispensable, and that a 
liberal allowance would not fall short of twelve; while, there- 
fore, the Company does nothing, the College does the eighth 
part of that which is stated to be absolutely requisite. 

But even this half a body which, according to the present 
system, may fall to the lot of each medical student~even this 
eighth part of the allowance which it is universally acknow- 
ledged ought to be afforded him—how does he obtain even this 
supply? By exhumation, and by exhumation alone: there is 
no other provision. Now, against this mode of obtaining 
subjects, considered only as a source of supply, there is every 
objection that can exist against any conceivable mode. Even 
in years when no particular obstacles are opposed to the 
practice, and the supply is most abundant, it is inadequate to 
the extent which has just been stated. It is insufficient to 
afford the pupil an opportunity of studying the structure, the 
situation, the connexions, and the various other mutual and 
important relations of different parts of the body ; it furnishes 
no means of performing the more important operations, and yet 
the most experienced surgeons, men whose hands have acquired 
by practice the habit of prompt and exact obedience to the will, 
and whose eye is familiar with the appearance of the different 
tissues, and the situation and connexions of the different 
organs, will not venture to undertake any serious operation 
without visiting the receptacles of the dead, and performing 
over and over again upon the dead body the operation they are 
about to execute upon the living. ‘To the absolute necessity of 
resorting to such expedients in order to secure the success, nay, 
even the safety, of surgical practice, Mr. Lawrence gives the 
strongest testimony. ‘“ Operations,” he says, “ cannot be per- 
formed on the living body without the risk of serious and 
even fatal errors, unless the surgeon repeatedly operate upon 
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the dead subject; and yet,” he adds, “ the supply of dead 
subjects is so inadequate, that in no school in London are these 
operations practised by the students ; they are unwilling, and, 
indeed, unable to afford the expense, and the sole reason why 
the practice is not general is, the difliculty of obtaining 
subjects.” 

In the second place, the supply afforded by exhumation is in 
the highest degree precarious. There may be an overflux 
to-day, or this week, and none whatever the next. Such is the 
magnitude of this evil, that the lecturers themselves are often 
put to the greatest inconvenience for the want of a subject for 
demonstration, and for this reason are frequently obliged to 
vary the order of their course, or to give detached lectures 
totally disconnected from their proper relations, while the evil 
in the dissecting-room is still more serious. Mr. Grainger 
states that the whole dissections of a class are frequently 
stopped for a month, or five or six weeks together; that this 
delay generally takes place at the beginning of the season, 
which 1s the most valuable time, because the students are then 
most inclined to attend ; that if they remain idle for six weeks 
or two months, or a longer period, the taste is apt to pass off, 
and this state of idleness to become injurious, by leading to the 
formation of bad habits. ‘“ I have known a school stopped for 
six or seven weeks,” says Dr. Somerville, “ because bodies 
could not be obtained at any price. The resurrection-men are 
fully aware that when the pupils first come to town, they are 
anxious to proceed with their dissection; accordingly, they 
create difficulties, in order to enhance the price ; and the pupils 
not being able to proceed for a certain time, lose their ardour, 
and gei into habits of idleness.” 

But there ate objections of another kind to this practice, 
perhaps still more serious. It is in its own nature disgusting, 
and in its effects totally demoralizing. The feeling which leads 
men to treat the dead body of a fellow-man with every external 
token of respect is natural to the unhardened heart, and in all 
ages and countries has been cherished as a useful feeling, by 
customs which have assumed even a sacred character. We 
know that the dead body can derive neither pleasure nor pain 
from respectful observance or ignominious neglect; but the 
unsophisticated feelings of the heart that still beats with 
humanity is a sensation at once grave, mournful, and tender, 
at the sight of a wreck which was what we are, and is what 
we soon must be. And this respect for the remains of whatever 
has lived, cherishes a respect for that which lives. The 
habitual treatment of the dead body with indignity tends 
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powerfully to induce a state of mind little scrupulous of inflicting 
injury on the living, and even of destroying life itself. To the ap- 
palling confirmation of this fact, which has been recently afforded, 
and for which the desperation and recklessness of men of this 
class might well have prepared us, and did actually prepare those 
who were acquainted with their character, we shall immediately 
return. In the mean time, it is plain that the practice of 
exhumation shocks in the most violent degree that feeling for 
the dead which is natural to the human breast, and which it is 
wise to encourage ; it is itself an outrage ; it again brings up the 
inmate of the tomb, already consigned to his rest, and again 
places him fully before the view, not only of relatives and 
friends, but even of the public eye, in the most revolting and 
disgusting manner. That the poor should be particularly 
indignant at this treatment of their remains, can excite no 
surprise. They often deeply feel, and, in the bitterness of a 
wounded spirit, execrate the hardness of their lot ; they imagine, 
it must be owned with some colour of reason, that they live 
only for the rich: this detestable practice leads them to 
suppose that they must still serve their masters even after 
death has set them free from toil, and that when the early 
dawn can no longer rouse them from their pallet of straw to 
work, they must be dragged from what should be their last 
bed, to show, in common with the murderer, how the knife of 
the surgeon may best avoid the rich man’s artery, and least 
afflict the rich man’s nerve. And because the poor are indig- 
nant at such an appropriation of their bodies, it is argued that 
they have an unconquerable horror at dissection, and some of 
the rich have been and are base enough, for ends of their own, 
to excite and cherish these prejudices. But that the poor in 
general have too much sense, and too just a knowledye of their 
own interest to entertain any real aversion to dissection, we 
shall soon adduce indisputable proof. 

Proof it is scarcely necessary to adduce of the dangerous 
character of the agents employed in exhumation, and which, 
if exhumation does not produce, it confirms and increases. They 
consist, according to Sir Astley Cooper, of the lowest dregs of 
degradation. ‘1 do not know,” he says, “ that I can describe 
them better ; there is no crime they would not commit. As to 
myself, if they imagined I should make a good subject, they 
really would not have the smallest scruple, if they could do 
the thing undiscovered, to make a subject of me.” “They are 
as bad as any men in society,” says Mr. Brodie. ‘“ When I 
consider their character, I think it a dangerous thing to society 


that they should be able to get ten guineas fora body.” “ They 
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are,” affirms Mr. Brookes, “ the most iniquitous set of villains 
that ever lived.” “ From inquiry of persons who came on other 
matters before me, 2s a magistrate,” says Mr. Twyford, “and 
from conversation with the officers, and my own observation 
and examination of persons who have been brought before me for 
other offences, but who have been represented to be resurrection- 
men, my conclusion is, that the character of the acting body- 
snatcher is most dangerous to society, as well from being 
universally infamous and detested, and therefore hardly con- 
sistent with any virtue, as from the representation of the fact 
from the persons before alluded to. I have sometimes wondered 
at complaints of smuggling and poaching being the causes of 
crimes of much greater enormity, whilst exhumation and those 
who live by it, seemed to escape notice.” ‘I should think this 
class of offenders ought not to be tolerated at all, if possible,” 
says sir Henry Halford, “and for the reason I will now present 
to your minds ; when there is a difficulty in obtaining bodies, 
and their value is so great, you absolutely throw a temptation 
in the way of these men to commit murder, for the purpose of 
selling the bodies of their victims.” 

Thus we perceive that the commission of crimes such as we 
now know to have been perpetrated was anticipated. Warning 
was given to the legislature of the deeds that were likely to be 
done ; the discovery of the actual perpetration of such deeds, on a 
scale of magnitude, and with a cool and even scientific delibera- 
tion that are truly appalling, has indeed too soon come to justify 
the truth of the prediction. Those whose pursuits brought 
them into contact with these villains, felt assured that they 
would not for a moment hesitate at murder, if with a prospect 
of escaping detection, they could obtain a ready sale for their 
victims, and at a high price. In Edinburgh the price is higher 
than in London; ‘the difficulty of practising exhumation incom- 
parably greater; the supply of subjects more deficient, and 
consequently the demand more urgent. Whencesoever it may 
come, a dead body that can be conveyed in safety to the dissect- 
ing-room, is there sure to be immediately purchased at an enor- 
mously high rate. No city can be better constructed for the 
purpose of entrapping the stranger, and of slaughtering the 
unsuspecting. It abounds with “dens,” into which it is easy 
to allure, and from which it is impossible to escape. In a 
single instant you may be taken off the high street, and out of 
the broad day-light, into narrow and winding passages, almost 
totally dark, and led into rooms so isolated, and with walls so 
thick, that it is scarcely possible to make the sound of the 
haman voice reach bevel them. By its unreasonable preju- 
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dices and absurd conduct, Scotland has held out a direct temp- 
tation to the murderer: it has so well protected the dead, as to 
have produced a most appalling insecurity to the living. And 
this is the ultimate result of the labours of such ignorant and 
meddling persons as bailie J for example, and one or two 
others of whom we have heard in Edinburgh, who have done 
all in their power, and who have laboured with too much 
success, to stop that supply of subjects which the custom of 
the place had sanctioned, and which was found unattended 
with the slightest inconvenience. When great evil arises from 
misconduct, the true cause of the evil is sure to be concealed 
by the authors of it, if any efforts of theirs can conceal it. The 
efforts that are made in the present instance, to avert the blame 
of the late atrocious murders from those who really occasioned 
them, and to fix it upon the teachers of anatomy, are indeed too 
contemptible to deserve notice ; they can mislead only the most 
vulgar and ignorant, and even those only for the day. We do 
not hesitate to declare that these dreadful doings lie at the 
door of those who create the temptation, and that the real 
creators of the temptation are the men, such as this foolish 
bailie, whose insane clamour has obstructed the proper channel 
through which the supply of subjects should come. We re- 
peat that such men are the real patrons of the Burkes and 
the Hares of our days—wretches whom they call into 
existence, and whom they stimulate to the perpetration of 
their frightful deeds. Let such magistrates be continued in 
office, and let any attention be paid to their babbling, and such 
arace of miscreants as they have taken so much pains, and 
with so much success, to nurture, will not fail to thrive, and 
will ever be at hand to attest by their crimes the wisdom 
of their patron’s counsels, and to form their crown of glory. 
Men will not mutder, even these desperate men will not 
murder, without a motive; but they will murder upon system, 
and to an extent to which no limit can be set, if the temptation 
be great, and the chance of escape considerable. It is vain 
to look for protection to the law ; no law can restrain them; no 
punishment will deter them: the only effectual remedy is the 
removal of the temptation; the taking away the motive; by 
rendering the dead body too cheap, in consequence of affording 
a legal, regular, and abundant supply. 

Whatever surmises may have been indulged, whatever vague 
suspicions may have been put forth for the purpose of exciting 
alarm, there does not appear to be any real ground for believing 
that murder has ever. yet been actually perpetrated in London 
for the sake of the dead body of the victim. The fearful 
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example which Edinburgh has set, too soon, however, may 
prove contagious. There are spirits in London fully ‘noon 
to catch the spark that has been elicited, a spark that may 
seem to light them to a new path to wealth. The facilities in 
this great city for pursuing that path, if once it appear to these 
reckless men tolerably secure, are most frightful. Think of the 
number of isolated beings in a state of utter destitution, with 
none to care for them, none to inquire after them; think of the 
number of strangers that daily and nightly wander about our 
streets, unknown to a single person among the multitudes that 
surround them ; think especially of the number of children that 
might easily be decoyed away, or snatched up and carried off 
and concealed for a time, and then destroyed with perfect 
safety. If the facility afforded to exhumation amidst this vast 
population have hitherto been our security, let the character of 
these men never for a moment be forgotten. Proof has been 
adduced ; proof has been recorded in every variety of form, that 
they are in the daily habit of committing every crime short of 
murder: there is no reason to believe that they would for « 
moment stop short of that, if they were impelled to it by any 
powerful inducement. It is in evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, that great numbers of them assume 
the name and calling of resurrectionists, for the mere purpose 
of committing robbery with greater facility ; there can be no 
doubt that they would commit murder upon system, and to any 
= extent, if they could get well and securely paic 
or it. 

A. B. one of the master-resurrectionists, a capitalist, and a 
very respectable man, states to the Committee, “that there are 
at present in London between forty and fifty men that have the 
name of raising subjects ; while there are but two more besides 
himself that get their living by it. There are many of these 
men that do not get four subjects in a twelvemonth: the em- 
ployment of getting bodies is merely made a cover for pillage; 
this pretence affords them great facilities for carrying on thiev- 
ing; because, being out late at night, if they are met by the 
police, they can say they are out getting subjects for the sur- 
geons. Many of these men keep a horse and cart, and if they 
do not keep + bred they hire them: this horse and cart, instead 
of being employed in carrying dead bodies, is employed in 
carrying stolen goods. Every year some of them are convicted 
of house-breaking or stealing.” Glennon, the police-ofticer, 
estimates their number still higher. He states “that, in point of 
fact, there are nearly two hundred men in London employed, or 
rather who pretend to be employed, in raising bodies ; that out of 
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this number there are certainly not more than ten, probably not 
more than four, who really gain their livelihood by the occu- 
pation; that the character of the remaining number is most 
dreadful and desperate ; that their horse and cart are employed 
merely to carry them out of town, and to transport their booty, 
and that many of them have been in the hulks, or are returned 
transports. I have known them go out with the view of obtain- 
ing bodies,” he continues, “and they have committed burg- 
laries when they have been out, because they have been inter- 
rupted in raising bodies. I know of the instance of Hollis and 
Cave, regular body-snatchers, who were so apprehended ; they 
were taken up, and had six months imprisonment in Maidstone 
gaol, for having house-breaking implements in their cart. I 
have known many cases in which different parties of these 
men have quarrelled, and have broken into one another's houses 
and stolen the bodies before they could be carried to the 
theatres ; and they have been so violent, that they have cut a 
body into pieces, and carried it to the opposite parties house, 
and raised a mob there ; a thing which they were innocent of. 
With a view of destroying the work of another, they go to the 
church-yard, and leave the coffin standing upright. I have 
known them fight in the graves.” And A. B. states, “ that if 
they find that any one else goes to the same church-yard and 
gets subjects, and they have not their share in the concern, or 
when the subjects are sold, if you do not give them a part of 
the money, the next day they will go and inform against you, 
and have the grave opened ; that has been frequently the case. 
I have known them to open the graves, and to leave them in 
disorder, for the purpose of creating an alarm. I have also 
known them to leave the coffins sticking up in the church-yard.” 
The following atrocity, committed by these men, is related by 
Mr. Brookes. “ A young lady having been afflicted with the 
tooth-ache, had the careous tooth extracted; but subsequently, 
a disease arose in the lower jaw, from whence the tooth had 
been removed; the whole of the lower jaw became enlarged, 
and continued increasing in magnitude for several years, until 
at length she seemed to have, as it were, a double head, formed 
by an immense secretion of osseous and cartilaginous sub- 
stance, the rictus of the mouth intervening. In this state I 
saw her about three months previous to her death; and after 
that catastrophe occurred, the cemetry and grave being pointed 
out to one of the resurrection-men, a party went in the course 
of a few nights, and disinterred the body; which they de- 
capitated, bringing away the head only, but leaving the bleed- 
ing corpse exposed gn the ground, the coffin-lid and shroud 
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being also left in different places, forming, with the empty 
coffin, a horrible exhibition to public gaze. The church-yard 
being at no great distance from the residence of the defunct, a 
dreadful clamour was soon raised in consequence ; having been 
first excited by some labourers going to work early in the 
morning, and seeing the shocking spectacle that thus presented 
itself, the burying-place being only separated from the road 
by a low fence; and of course the whole inhabitants of the 
populous village and its vicinity were thrown into a state of 
outrageous commotion by this iniquitous and unfeeling proceed- 
ing of the depredators.” 

While it is plain that no consideration is likely to prevent 
men of such reckless and desperate characters from the com- 
mission of murder, if the temptation to the perpetration of the 
crime be strong, the fact that there are two hundred such men 
in London alone, prowling daily and nightly for their prey, 
ought to excite in the community the highest degree of alarm. 
Increase the obstacles to exhumation, raise the price of sub- 
jects, keep up the demand for them—the insecurity to life will 
become frightful: the very trade, the regular and systematic 
trade in murder, will become the protection of the murderer. 
Exhumation is the only known vocation in society which 
affords, by its very nature, an opportunity of committing 
murder with impunity. It is justly observed by Mr, Guthrie, 
that the safe disposal of the body of a murdered person is the 
most difficult part of the crime to accomplish, and that the 
body more frequently leads to the discovery, and the conse- 
—_ conviction and punishment of the offenders, than any 
thing else; but, in the case of the resurrectionist, dead bodies 
are the articles in which he deals; no suspicion can attach to 
him for having such bodies in his possession; nor do they ever 
remain in his possession long; he murders—his ostensible 
occupation affords him a quick and sure mode of disposing of 
the body of his victims. 

Among the evils of the present system, one of no small mag- 
nitude is, that while all the teachers and students of anatomy 
are completely in the power of these wretched men, the teachers 
are forced into a direct contact with them, which is most 
odious and disgusting ; are obliged to encourage them, to bear 
with their caprice, tyranny, and insult; and when from their 
inisconduct or their mischance they get into trouble, to sup- 
sap both them and their families out of their own purses. 

ir Astley Cooper gives the following extraordinary statement 
in proof of the completeness with which the teachers are de- 
pendant upon these wretches. ‘The anatomists of London,” 
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he says, “ were completely at the feet of the resurrection-men ; 
there was among them one individual in particular, who pos- 
sessed considerable talents; this man, the moment he was 
opposed by others, burst into the places in which bodies were 
contained, and spoiled them for dissection ; he did not hesitate 
to commit burglarious acts for that purpose ; or if there was a 
party of persons disposed to oppose him, he excited a riot 
against those individuals, and pointed them out as bad cha- 
racters and as resurrection-men ; the magistrates in the Borough 
were very often under the necessity of settling these differ- 
ences; the result of all was, the present expense of dissection, 
because it was impossible to compete with a clever fellow who 
was also a man of property; this man, therefore, had the 
power of raising the price of subjects as he pleased, and of 
obliging one lecturer and opposing another. In general, if the 
lecturers refuse to give to these men the fees they demand, 
they refuse a supply; and as I before stated, the teacher is at 
their mercy. The management of these persons is the great 
difficulty with which the teachers of anatomy have to contend ; 
and it is distressing to our feelings, that we are obliged to 
employ very faulty agents to obtain a desirable end.” 

In answer to the question, whether it is not a most distress- 
ing thing to gentlemen of character and education, to be 
obliged to have recourse to persons of this description for 
obtaining the necessary means of giving information to their 
pupils, Mr. Green replies, “ It really made me, for some years, 
when I had the immediate conducting of the business, I may 
say, quite unhappy.” “ You would scarcely believe,” says 
Mr. Brookes, “ that upon an application for five guineas at the 
commencement of each anatomical season, a douceur which I 
once refused to give them, some of these men came at dusk 
of the evening with two subjects in a high state of decompo- 
sition, in a little chaise cart ; one of these subjects they dropped 
at the Poland-street end of Marlborough-street, another they 
dropped at the end of Blenheim-street, and then they went 
away through Argyle-street or Carnaby-street. Shortly after, 
two young ladies, nicely dressed, stumbled over one of these 
horrible subjects, which raised such a commotion that my 
premises would have been laid waste, and I suppose I should 
have been immolated, but for my contiguity to the police office. 
Sir Robert Baker came forward with his police establishment, 
by which means I was protected. To this I may add the 
following narrative. On a similar demand being made at 
another time by two resurrection-men, and compliance refused, 
they said, in the presence of two students while waiting in my 
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hall for the answer, that if I did not send out the money they 
would come in the evening and raise such a mob as would not 
disperse until they had pulled the house down, without leaving 
one brick standing upon another.” 

Detestable and dangerous as is the character of these men, 
detestable and odious as is their trade, still both must be tole- 
rated, unless some better mode of obtaining subjects be de- 
vised. People sometimes speak as though it were possible to 
put an end to the study of anatomy; it is no more possible 
than it is to put an end to the recurrence of hernia or the form- 
ation of aneurism. Dissection must be practised ; the wants 
of the community imperiously demand it, and always will 
demand it; society can no more go on without the supply of 
subjects for the anatomist, than it can go on without the 
supply of corn for food, because people will no more lie down 
and die quietly under the influence of diseases which are 
remediable by surgery, than they will sit down quietly and 
starve. Unless, therefore, an authorised source of supply be 
opened, make what laws you please, raise the penalty of exhu- 
mation to whatever height you choose, the effect will be, not to 
prevent exhumation, but to raise the price of subjects; not to 
protect the dead, but to render the living insecure. The mo- 
ment it is more advantageous to the resurrectionist to murder 
the living than to disinter the dead, that moment the living 
will be immolated. In the strongest manner, it is stated by 
Sir Astley Cooper, that the law does not prevent the anatomist 
from obtaining the body of any individual he may think 
proper; there is, he says, no person, let his situation in life be 
what it may, whom, if I were disposed to dissect, I could not 
obtain; the law only enhances the price, and does not prevent 
the exhumation, no body is secured by the law, it only adds to 
the price of the subject. There are, in the Minutes of Evi- 
dence, details which fully show how futile every attempt has 
hitherto proved, and always must prove, which has for its 
object the prevention of exhumation, while the demand and 
the price for subjects continue what they are. Among these, 
a remarkable instance is related by Mr. Richard Spike, a 
sélect vestryman of the parish of St. James’s, who states, that 
while he was church-warden of this parish, they employed 
extra watchmen at high wages to prevent the robbing of the 
church-yard, which is situated in the Hampstead-road ;_ that 
they raised a wall around the church-yard, sixteen or eighteen 
feet high; that in a short time they increased it twelve feet, 
because they found that with all the vigilance they could use, 
persons were continually entering the church-yard ; that not- 
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withstanding this addition of twelve feet pailing to the wall, 
they discovered that the practice went on just as much as ever, 
and that not being able to prevent the practice, they at last 
abandoned the protection of the ground in despair. The 
connivance of the watchmen, is as Mr. Twyford represents, 
always to be obtained. “I should apprehend,” says this magis- 
trate, ‘ that few persons of the rank 1n life of those whose duty 
it is to look after church-yards, would withstand temptation 
long. I would not set a term to any man’s honesty, but the 
reward is so great compared with the wages of such watchmen, 
I take it to be impossible to put an end, as the law is at 
present, to exhumation. There will be no stop to the practice 
while the law continues as it is; the difficulty may increase of 
obtaining dead bodies, but the practice will continue.” 

And the position in which the law places both the teacher 


and the student, and, indeed, the entire medical profes- 
sion, is sufficiently remarkable. No one can practise surgery 
legally without having dissected ; no one can practise surgery 
in the army or navy without having dissected; no one can 
hold any professional official situation without having dis- 
sected ; if in consequence of his ignorance of anatomy any sur- 


geon commit any error, or inflict any permanent injury on a 
patient, he is punishable by law; yet any teacher of anatomy 
is liable to fine and imprisonment for having a dead body in his 
possession, which he knows to have been disinterred ; in like 
manner, any student of anatomy is liable to fine and imprison- 
ment, for having in his possession a dead body which he knows 
to have been disinterred. The Committee, in their Report, 
state, that a most intelligent magistrate, one of the witnesses 
(Mr. Twyford) considers that very slight evidence would con- 
nect the receiver with the disinterment, that the mere purchase 
from the exhumator would suffice to send the case to a jury; 
that to be a party to the non-interment, as well as to the dis- 
interment of a dead body, would render a person indictable for 
a misdemeanor; that there is scarcely a teacher, or student of 
anatomy, in England, who, under the law, if truly thus inter- 
preted, is not indictable for a misdemeanor; that it is the duty 
of the student to obtain, before entering into practice, the most 
perfect knowledge he is able of his profession ; that for this pur- 
pose he must study thoroughly the structure and funetions of 
the human body, in which study he can only succeed by fre- 
quent and repeated dissection ; that irrespective of the great 
expense of procuring subjects for dissection, an expense amount- 
ing nearly to’a prohibition, absolutely preventing all but the most 
wealthy from dissecting altogether, this indispensable practice 
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cannot be pursued by any student without either committing 
an infringement of the law himself, or taking advantage of one 
committed by others; that in the former case he must expose 
himself to imminent hazard; and, in either case, he may in- 
cur severe penalties, and expose himself to public obloquy ; that 
the law, through the medium of the authorities intrusted with 
conferring diplomas, and of the boards deputed by them to ex- 
amine candidates for public service, requires satisfactory proof 
of proficiency in anatomical science, although there are no means 
of acquiring that proficiency without committing daily offences 
against the law ; that it is not only to the student while learning 
the rudiments of the science, and to the teacher while endea- 
vouring to improve it, that dissection is necessary, and the ope- 
ration of the law injurious, but that it is also essential to the 
practitioner, who, during the whole course of his professional 
career, ought occasionally to dissect, in order to keep up his 
stock of knowledge, and frequently to practise on the dead sub- 
ject, lest, by venturing to do so uiskiltally on the living, he ex- 


pose his patients to imminent ‘peril; that in many important 
cases, civil and criminal, he is required to guide the judgment 
of judges and juries, and wouid be rebuked, were he to confess, 


upon any such occasion, that from having neglected the prac- 
tice of dissection, he was unable to throw light upon a point at 
issue in that science which he professed: although at the same 
time he may be visited with penalties as a criminal for endea- 
vouring to take the only means of obtaining professional know- 
ledge. 

Thus the law, as it at present stands, is opposed to some of 
the most important interests of the community ; it is, moreover, 
self-contradictory ; it positively requires that which it as posi- 
tively forbids, and the performance of which it visits with severe 
penalty. The common practice of exhumation is evil in every 
way, evil in itself, evil in its operation on those who follow it, 
evil in its inadequacy as a source of supply. The law must be 
altered, the practice of exhumation must be put down, the legis- 
lature can no longer stand idle by, it must interfere, and either 

ut a stop to dissection altogether, or provide the means of fol- 
a the pursuit. No man can be mad enough to attempt to 

ut a stop to dissection; and if the penalty of exhumation be 
increased without provision being made for affording a supply 
by some other means, then the price of subjects will be raised 
so high that murder must and will be committed for the sake of 
obtaining the dead body. It would appear that no man is more 
sensible of the importance of anatomy than the present Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. Certainly no man has 
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expressed himself more desirous of affording every possible 
facility for cultivating the art; it is in evidence before the 
committee, that of all the means actually in his power for 
affording those facilities, he has availed himself; but his hands 
are tied up by the state of the law, and he is unable to render 
any effectual aid. Without doubt he has shrunk from grappling 
fairly with the subject ; he has all along earnestly deprecated 
any direct legislative interference. We have been informed, 
that, on a late occasion, when the right honourable gentleman 
projected the introduction of what he conceived and hoped 
would prove material improvemenis, he held some communica- 
tion with Mr. Bentham on the subject, in consequence of which 
the latter gentleman addressed to him a letter recommending, 
in the most impressive manner, the substance of a bill which 
he would have been ready to draw for the purpose. But not 
only did the honourable gentleman decline taking the matter 
up in the way proposed, but put his veto upon any such thing 
as an application to parliament. He had, as he informed Mr. 
Bentham, an expedient of his own, which he accordingly 
employed, but with the sort of success which was then, and 
continues to be, so notorious. What it was, we have not been 
able to learn; all that we could hear is, that by Mr. Bentham 
it was regarded as being not only inadequate, but, on other 
grounds, in no small degree objectionable. At present, how- 
ever, the position in which the legislature and the adminis- 
tration are placed is materially changed. The public, whose 
opposition to any interference was formerly so much dreaded, 
now loudly demand that interference, and declare that things 
cannot go on in their present state. It is, therefore, become 
absolutely necessary to consider what is to be done; it is of 
the utmost importance that the remedy attempted (whatever 
it be) should be effectual: effectual in putting a stop to the 
serious evils and dangers of exhumation, and in affording an 
adequate supply of subjects for the practice of dissection. 

To every one it must now be clear, that if, for the sake of 
promoting anatomical science, it were necessary that the public 
should make a considerable sacrifice, should give up some 
prejudice, and even some valuable privilege, it would be its duty 
to make the sacrifice. But fortunately, nothing of this kind is 
required. The proper and effectual remedy is as easy of ap- 
plication, as truly practicable, as it is unattended with disad- 
vantage of any kind, either to individuals in particular, or to the 
public in general. This obvious and easy remedy is, that all 
persons throughout the kingdom, of every rank and degree, who 
die without kindred or friends, or who are unclaimed by kindred 
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or friends, within a certain period, be appropriated to dissection, 
the body after dissection being buried with funeral rites. Now, 
if it can be shewn that this mode of affording a supply of sub- 
jects would be adequate, would put a certain and total stop to 
exhumation, would hurt no feeling, and even shock no preju- 
dice of the living, but would be willingly and universally acqui- 
esced in by the public, the difficulties which are conceived to 
attach to this matter must be admitted to be overcome. It is 
from our conviction that all this may be demonstrated, that we 
have ventured again to address the public on this subject, and 
that we now earnestly solicit the calm and candid attention of 
the reader to the evidence of it, which we go on to adduce, 
That the method here proposed would be effectual in as far 
as it would afford an abundant supply of subjects, there is no 
question. From returns laid before the committee of the House 
of Commons, it appears that the number of persons who die un- 
claimed in the different hospitals and workhouses in London, 
and who are actually buried at the parish expense, is much 
greater than would be sufficient to supply all the metropolitan 
anatomical schools in the most abundant manner, taking the 
highest estimate that has been given of the number required. 
It is stated by Sir Astley Cooper, that of the number of persons 
who die annually in every hospital in London containing four 
hundred beds, on the lowest average thirty are unclaimed by 
their relations; that with regard to work-houses, in that of 
Mary-le-bonne, for example, the number of persons who were 
buried by the parish in the course of the last year were five 
hundred and eighty-five ; that of this number, at least one-fifth 
were unclaimed ; that on the lowest average, one hundred un- 
claimed bodies might annually be obtained from this —_ 
alone; that in the parochial infirmary of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, 
and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, during the twelve months, be- 
tween November 1826 and 1827, the bodies of five hundred and 
five paupers were buried at the parish expense ; of these about 
three hundred and eighty died in the work-house, and out of the 
whole number it is calculated that about one-fifth had no friends 
to notice them during life, or to inquire about them after death. 
From the evidence of D. G. Arnott, Esq. surgeon of the hospital- 
ship Grampus, it appears that the persons who receive relief on 
board that ship consist of seamen of all nations, sailors from 
merchant ships, sailors belonging to the navy, sailors from fo- 
reign vessels, who have met with accidents in the river Thames, 
or who have become ill during their voyage; that a great pro- 
ortion of the patients received are in the last stage of disease, 
Set been four, five, or six months on board ships without 
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medical attendance, and frequently dying soon after they come 
into the hospital; that in the year 1826, eighteen thousand five 
hundred and fourteen patients were admitted ; that of this num- 
ber one hundred and twenty-eight died in the same year, one- 
half, at least, being foreigners ; that, taking the average of the 
whole number, five-sixths were buried at the expense of the 
charity, and that at the lowest estimate, one hundred unclaimed 
bodies might annually be obtained from this hospital for the use 
of the schools. It is needless to multiply examples. Returns 
have been received from a great number of the parishes in Lon- 
don, and are printed in the Parliamentary Report, by which it 
appears that the number given above affords a fair general aver- 
age of the number of persons who die unclaimed in the differ- 
ent parishes, and are buried at the parish expense.—The Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Edinburgh, in their Report, addressed to 
the Committee, state that from four to five hundred persons are 
annually buried in Edinburgh at the public expense, and that 
that number would more than suffice for their school. Of the 
correctness of these general statements, and of the abundance of 
the supply from these sources alone, every anatomical teacher 
examined expressed his fullest conviction. 

But objections have been urged against this mode of pro- 
viding for the anatomical schools; and as the sources eae 
indicated are the main sources from which a certain, regular, 
and abundant supply can be expected to be derived, it is 
important to examine whether these objections are reasonable, 
or suggest any serious, or at least any insuperable difficulties, 
that are likely to occur in practice. 

In the first place, it is objected that it is not right that any 
particular class should be exclusively selected from the com- 
munity for the purpose of dissection ; that dissection, if a good 
at all, is a good to the whole body of the people, and that 
therefore every class ought to contribute an equal share to it, 
but that to make poverty the ground of an exclusive selection 
for the accomplishment of this object is to convert science itself 
into an instrument of oppression, and to extend even beyond 
the grave the operation of the principle but too commonly acted 
on—the suffering of the many for the benefit of the few. We 
should ‘feel an insuperable repugnance to any measure which 
was really obnoxious to this objection. We think nothing 
could be more iniquitous than to outrage the feelings of the 
poor, if it were necessary to outrage the feelings of any one, in 
order to save those of the rich. But the measure here recom- 
mended is wholly free from this ground of objection. It does 
not propose: the exclusive selection of any particular class ; it 
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expressly includes persons of every rank; it does not make the 
ground of selection poverty, but the absence of surviving rela- 
tives whose feelings may be wounded ; it does not regard the 
station of the dead, but the feelings of the living, of whatever 
rank. It is justly observed by Mr. Brodie, that “ the only 
objection which can-be made to dissection arises from its 
injuring the feelings of relatives and friends; that the being 
dissected cannot matter to the poor dead carcass ; that conse- 
quentiy, the fittest persons in society for dissection are those 
who have no friends to care about them; that the dead body 
of course does not feel either injury or disgrace, and that 
therefore where there are no friends to feel it, the mischief to 
society can absolutely be none at all.” Were an enactment 
made by the legislature, declaring that the bodies of a particular 
class of individuals should alone be selected for dissection, it 
would justly create a great feeling of disgust, and in fact would 
not be tolerated; but since a great number of persons die in 
workhouses and hospitals without a relative, without a friend, 
without even an acquaintance to care about them, there can be 
no conceivable evil in appropriating the bodies of such indi- 
viduals to dissection. Were it at the same time provided that 
the body of no individual even thus destitute should be dis- 
sected if he himself expressed his wish to the contrary, then 
no possible injury could be inflicted upon any one by the dis- 
section of this large class of persons. 

In the second place it is objected that there is a peculiar 
prejudice on the part of the poor and destitute against dissection, 
and that to subject them to this process would have the effect 
either of keeping them out of eleemosinary establishments or of 
embittering their last moments. Were there any truth in this 
representation it would afford a very serious objection to the 
measure proposed: but the objection arises from a confusion 
of ideas; from confounding together the aversion which the 

oor in common with all other persons feel at having their own 
aden or the bodies of their friends treated with disrespect, and 
what is termed a natural aversion to dissection. There is no 
such thing as a natural averston to dissection. There is in 
many persons an undefined feeling of dread connected with the 
dead body, but there is in no person who understands the 
meaning of the term, a horror at dissection. There is nothing 
in this process or in its result calculated to inspire horror : it is 
an exquisitely delicate operation, and its effect is to display a 
mechanism sco complicated and so beautiful, that there is no 
study at all comparable to it in the intensity of the interest it 
is capable of exciting ; it is an art of the greatest delicacy, em- 
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ployed to display structure of the greatest beauty. Exhibit to 
any human being a dissected arm; show him its muscles, its 
tendons, its blood-vessels, its nerves; point out to him their 
mutual relations: explain to him the manner in which they are 
united, and separated, and clothed, and defended; expound to 
him their individual and their combined action, every feeling 
will be lost in wonder and admiration ; wonder at the complica- 
tion of the machinery, at the extreme delicacy of its structure ; 
at its amazing strength, at the simplicity, the certainty, the 
accuracy, the rapidity, the power, the efficiency of its action: in 
a word, at that adaptation of means to ends which can never 
be contemplated without delight, and the study of which in the 
animal body affords the highest pleasure, because the most 
wonderful ends are accomplished by the most curious means. 
Medical men have too much confined to themselves the know- 
ledge they acquire of the animal economy; they have appeared 
to think that the public eye cannot look upon this apparatus, 
though infinitely more beautiful than that of any machine that 
was ever constructed, and that the uninitiated cannot com- 
prehend the functions performed by the apparatus, although it 
is no more difficult to understand when once discovered than 
the known action of any other exquisite piece of mecha- 
nism. Scientific men are constantly lamenting their ignorance 
of the structure and functions of organized bodies: well- 
educated persons of both sexes are continually expressing their 
willingness for the sake of that knowledge to see, to examine, to 
study, whatever anatomical preparations may be necessary : the 
lower orders of the people, whenever opportunities occur by 
which the point can be fairly put to the test, manifest the 
same intense interest on the subject, the same calmness in con- 
templating it, the same earnest desire for information. “ There 
is a very strong fact,” says professor Pattison “ which perhaps 
may be important for the Committee to know, as it proves that 
when the public comes to know the nature of dissection, the 
prejudice which exists against it is removed. Mr. Compton, 
the surgeon-general of Ireland, mentioned to me that when 
he began to teach anatomy, he built a small dissecting-room ; 
and as the thing was known to all the persons employed in the 
neighbourhood, he thought the best way to carry on his 
anatomical pursuits was, to leave the door open, that the public 
might come in and look at his dissections, and attend his 
lectures ; and the consequence was, that a great number of 
porters and ostlers, and the poorer people came in to his lectures ; 
and after they were finished, he took the opportunity of pointing 
out to them the structure of the body, and the importance of this 
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being known, &e. ; the effect produced was, that the whole of the 
lower orders around became so interested, and so favourably 
disposed to dissection, that they brought him bodies themselves.” 
—‘“The more people’s minds are familiarized to dissection,” 
observes Mr. Brodie, “the less they think of it. Those who 
live in the neighbourhood of an anatomical school think nothing 
about it. I remember, some years ago, it so happened that 
several bodies, I believe as many as ten, were brought into the 
dissecting-room in Windmill-street, in the middle of the day; 
and many persons in the street must have known it, and it did 
not excite the smallest attention among them ; they were accus- 
tomed to it,”-——“ When I first began to practise in London,” 
says Dr. Southwood Smith, “‘I became attached to one of the 
principal dispensaries ; often there was a very great objection in 
the minds of the friends of those who died, to allow an examina- 
tion after death: but I found that, by reasoning with the poor, 
and explaining to them the importance of such inspection, I 
could generally succeed in obtaining their consent: ultimately 
I found very little difficulty, and it was always greatly lessened 
by allowing the friends to be present. I observed, that they 
attended to what was going on with great calmness and interest ; 
I recollect no instance of a relation or friend having been 
—— at such an examination, who did not become convinced 

y it, of its usefulness and importance; and in very many 
instances, I went away, receiving the warmest thanks of the 
poone for what I had done. I may state, that the same result 

as been obtained at the London Fever Hospital. I am one of 
the physicians to the London Fever Hospital : in that institution 
a considerable number of persons die annually: it had been 
the rule never to examine any one there without the consent of 
friends ; we hardly ever meet with any difficulty, and when any 
objection does exist, it can generally be removed by reasoning 
the matter with the friends that come to claim the dead. The 
Irish, of whom there is always a great number in the hospital, 
must be excepted. We have hitherto not been able to make 
any impression upon them : latterly, however, we have examined 
the bodies of all the Irish that have died, without consent: 
there was some clamour at first ; it is now a good deal subsided; 
and I wish particularly to direct the attention of the Committee 
to the fact, that although it is now known to those people, that 
the body is invariably examined after death, it has not had the 
least effect in deterring them from entering the hospital.”—It 
is stated by Mr. Herbert Mayo, that in the principal towns in 
Holland, public lectures are given on anatomy: that in those 
lectures dissected subjects are exhibited: that the public 
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generally attend: that the process of dissection is carried on 
before them as far as it is in our own schools, and that it is 
witnessed without terror or disgust. 

It is not the being dissected which is repulsive to the poor, 
but the being treated in a manner not customary: it is the 
custom for the dead body to be buried: people therefore 
naturally desire that their own bodies, and the bodies of their 
friends should be buried: let the dissection of the body be a 
recognized and familiar thing, and all objection to the practice 
will be at an end. Even now no one really cares what becomes 
of the dead body, provided it be not treated with indignity ; 
that of course is not tolerated, because few people like to be 
thought to have no regard for their deceased friends. It is 
justly observed by Mr. Twyford, that provided the mind be 
not drawn to dwell upon the fact in detail, no one cares about 
the dissection of the body: digging the body up in an open 
place, as it is now necessarily exhumed, is of course objected to, 
but no one cares whether <A. B. is dissected, if it be not brought 
before his eyes by some unnecessary exposure or indecency. 
Even the Irish, who are commonly supposed to have such an 
exceeding regard for the dead, do not appear to set much value 
upon the body. An Irish woman lately claimed a child in a 
work-house, and after having kept it three or four days, and 
waked it, she threw the dead body into the work-house.. In 
another instance, the parish authorities, knowing the mischiefs 
which follow a wake, resolved not to give up the body of a 
person, the relationship being too remote to entitle the claimants 
to it. On the day of the interment, they attacked the funeral 
procession, carried off the corpse, and kept it for three days, 
waked it, and on the fifth day they put it into a sack and threw 
it into the work-house. ' 

In foreign countries where dissection is openly practised, and 
where no artificial excitement or terror is associated with the pro- 
cess, the people universally are indifferent to the subject. It is well 
known thatin Paris, in all the public hospitals, and in all the insti- 
tutions resembling our workhouses, the bodies of those who die, 
which are not claimed within twenty-four hours after death, are 
sent to the schools of anatomy: acquaintances and relations 
give themselves no trouble to find out and claim their friends, 
in order to prevent this appropriation of their bodies. In Vienna, 
the unclaimed, who die in the public hospitals, are appropriated 
to dissection ; and the majority of those who dieare not claimed : 
there is no pre) udice against dissection ; the practice is carried 
on so quietly that no feeling is outraged. At Gottingen, all 
persons dying in -prison, or in a penitentiary, all executed 
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criminals, all the poor who are supported at the public expense, 
and the public women, are given up to anatomy, and yet so little 
is the idea of disgrace associated with this practice, that it is by 
no means uncommon for the poor to sell their own bodies. 

There is a prevalent notion that the repugnance to the 
examination and dissection of the body is so great in the poor 
of this country, that the apprehension of it would deter them 
from entering the hospitals. That this isa groundless fear there 
is the most abundant evidence. ‘“ The poor,” says Mr. Brodie, 
*“‘ are very glad indeed to get into the public hospitals ; at our 
hospital we frequently send away three times the number we 
have beds to receive: if any reluctance be felt at going into a 
hospital, it depends on the grade of the individuals in society, 
not on the fear of dissection. I am not at all aware that there 
is any disinclination on the part of the poor to gain admission 
to those hospitals which have dissecting establishments attached 
to them.” it is stated by Mr. Abernethy, that at the time of 
adding the dissecting establishment to St. Bartholomew’s- 
hospital, it was found that the number of persons claiming 
admission did not at all fall off: that there is one hospital in 
London where the poor know that most of the bodies are 
dissected ; yet applications for admission there are as numerous 
as in other hospitals ; that the poor go into hospitals because 
they are ill, and do not think that they are to die there, or if 
they do, they care not what is to become of their remains. At 
St. Thomas’s-hospital there has certainly been no diminution in 
the number of patients entering the hospital for relief, in conse- 
quence of the dissecting establishment attached to it: a great 
many more apply for admission every week than can possibly 
be admitted. The patients are not in the habit of expressing 
any anxiety on the subject of their bodies being examined in 
case of their dying. “I know of no facts,” says Mr. Green, 
“in support of that: I know of one fact to the contrary, where 
one of the patients left her body for dissection in the hospital.” 

All these details show that the repugnance to dissection 
which is supposed to prevail at present among the people in this 
couniry is greatly overrated: while there are others which 
prove, in the clearest manner, that a just and sober feeling is 
gradually taking possession of the public mind. “In my 
remembrance,” says Mr. Brodie, ‘it was not a very common 
thing for the bodies of those who died out of hospitals to be 
examined, that is, to be partially dissected: but those who are 
only ten or fifteen years older than I am, tell me that in their 
time it was much less common. In short, it was much more 
difficult formerly than it is at present, to persuade people, espen 
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cially those of the poorer classes, to submit to the examination 
of the bodies of their friends : now the difficulty is so little, that 
there is hardly a practitioner in London, in practice amongst the 
lowest description of persons, who does not examine the ies 
of a great many of those who die under his care. Altogether, I 
believe that the prejudice against dissection is much less than 
it was twenty-five years ago. In our hospital it has — 
been considered a rule, that every body who died was to be 
examined, and we have had no difficulty about it: perhaps 
once in two or three years, there comes a poor woman to pray 
that her child or her sister may not be examined, because it 
was her wish that she should not ; but it is very rarely that there 
is any such application either before or after death : they consider 
the examination as a matter of course, and think nothing about it. 
Examination is, in fact, dissection to a certain extent, and the 
more people’s minds are familiarized to dissection, the less they 
think of it.” —“ I never observed any feeling expressed among the 
poor in reference to examination or dissection in their own case. 
I do not therefore believe that the anticipation of dissection (in 
case no friends come forward to claim their bodies for burial) 
would be a source of distress and apprehension to patients 
dangerously ill. The argument to which I have adverted, is 
probably the only argument —_ a law, permitting, or en- 
forcing the directors of parochial establishments to give over 
the bodies of those who die unclaimed by friends, for dissection. 
It should be borne in mind, that surgeons must begin to prac- 
tise on the poor, as the rich employ those only who are known 
to have already practised their art successfully. It is therefore 
for the interest of the poor especially, that surgeons and practi- 
tioners of every kind, before they commence practising, should 
be well educated.”— Herbert Mayo, Esq. “1 conceive, that if 
unclaimed bodies were permitted by law, not forced to be given 
up to dissection, the English public would support the measure 
most heartily.’"—Dr. D. Barry. “I think, in my own ex- 
perience there is much less objection among the higher orders 
now to examination after death than there was formerly. It is 
a much less difficult matter now to obtain permission toexamine _ 
a body; should not object to make an application for that 
purpose in any case; should not think it would hurt the rela- 
tions’ feelings so far as to deter me from asking.”—Sir Henry 
Halford. “The poor are now neatly indifferent, as far as relates 
to a partial dissection of the body: they throw no obstruction 
in the way ; they often inquire what has been the result of the 
examination, and they see us going to make it, without the 
slightest objection, Some time ago parish officers opposed 
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considerable difficulties to examination : then the prejudices of 
the poor were very great: from the moment that p difficul- 
ties were withdrawn, and the practice became more general, it 
was found that the prejudices in the minds of the poor began 
rapidly to decline. At the time when it was difficult to obtain 
permission to examine a body, the poor were in a state of excite- 
ment and alarm when such examination took place: now we 
often see fifty or sixty Irishmen about the dead-house, when an 
examination is going on, and they appear perfectly indifferent 
to it.”"——7". Rose, Esq. 

But the most striking proof of the diminution of prejudice, 
and of the extension of sound opinion and correct feeling-on this 
subject is afforded by Dr. Macartney, Professor of Anatomy in 
the University of Dublin. This distinguished anatomist, with 
a view of lessening the public prejudice against dissection, and 
extending a more considerate and just view on the subject, left 
by will his own body to be subjected to this process after death, 
and expressed a wish that enlightened men, whether belonging 
to the medical profession or not, would follow his example. In 
order to induce them to do so, he prepared the following 
document :— 

“We whose names are hereunto affixed, being convinced that 
the knowledge of anatomy is of the utmost value to mankind, 
inasmuch as it illustrates various branches of natural and moral 
science, and constitutes the very foundation of the healing art ; 
and believing that the erroneous opinions and vulgar prejudices 
which prevail with regard to dissection, will be most effectually 
removed by practical examples, do hereby deliberately and 
solemnly express our desire, that at the usual period after 
death, our bodies, instead of being interred, should be devoted 
by our surviving friends, to the more rational, benevolent, and 
honourable purpose of explaining the structure, functions, and 
diseases of the soho body.” 

In a single fortnight, without solicitation, this document was 
signed by ninety-eight highly respectable persons, consisting 
chiefly of physicians, surgeons, and medical students, but 
nore: he also, lawyers, clergymen, country gentlemen, and 
persons of title. 

In the face of all these facts, it is impossible to contend that 
the legislature can have any difficulty in passing the few and 
simple regulations which alone are necessary. There was a time, 
when, with some reason, they might have feared to approach the 
subject : now they are imperiously called upon to do so: the 
atrocious crimes which have lately been brought to light, leave 
L2 
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them no alternative ; fortunately their task is easy: they have 
only to introduce a bill containing the following enactments. 

1. That the practice of dissection, and the possession of dead 
bodies for the purpose of dissection, be lawful. __ 

2. That it be lawful for any person to devote his own body to 
dissection, either by gift, legacy, or sale. 

3. That it be lawful for the next of kin, or for executors to 
devote any body to dissection, unless the individual shall by his 
last will and testament, expressly forbid such an appropriation 
of his body. 

4, That it be lawful for the medical officers of any hospital or 
charitable institution, and for the overseers of any poor-house, 
to devote the body of any person who may die in such 
establishments, to dissection, unless such body be claimed by 
the next of kin within twenty-four hours after death, or unless 
the individual have expressly forbidden the dissection of his 
body by his last will and testament. 

5. Thatevery body sent for dissection to a school of anatomy, 
be buried with funeral rites, on or before the 2Ist day after it 
has been received. 

Of course the bill must likewise repeal that part of the law 
which makes it penal to have possession of a dead body for the 
purpose of dissection; that part of the law which renders it 
penal for any person to appropriate a body to dissection, and 
perhaps also that part of the law which renders dissection part 
of the penalty of the crime of murder. But we see no objection 
to this appropriation of the body of all persons who die under 
sentence for criminal offences, whether in the hulks, gaol, 
penitentiary, or elsewhere, while all other persons of every rank 
and condition, who have no friends to claim the body, and who 
have themselves expressed no wish on the subject, should, as a 
matter of course, be disposed of in this manner. 

Thus we have laid before the reader, and put into some order 
the preceding mass of evidence, of fact, and of opinion, in order 
that he may make himself thoroughly acquainted with the whole 
of this question. The Committee of the House of Commons 
have had the very great merit of divesting this subject, hitherto 
thought so delicate and exciting, of its terrors, and of demon- 
strating by a variety and completeness of proof, which is abso- 
lutely irresistible, that the course to be pursued is plain and 
simple, and may with perfect ease be rendered effectual. We 
hope and believe the result of their labour will be the wise and 
final settlement of a question of the highest importance to 
science and humanity, and as it now appears, to the security of 
life itself, 
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Art. IX.—1. Gomez Arias ; or the Moors of Alpujarras. 3 Volumes. 
Hurst. 1828, 


2. The Castilian. ASpanish Tale. 3 Volumes. Colburn. 1829. 


GPAIN is generally considered to be the land of romance. The 

peculiarities of the Spanish character, the high-toned enthu- 
siasm, the fervent devotion, the chivalrous disposition, even of 
the lowest classes, afford very varied topics of inquiry for the 
philosopher, and an extensive field for the excursions of the 
poet and the novelist. True it is, that the national features of 
that people have undergone very considerable alteration in these 
later times, yet much of their original character remains unchanged. 
In high and middle life, the duenna and the escudero have to- 
tally disappeared—the Moorish blind and the grated window 
have been exchanged for the open balcony, where the fair inha- 
bitant of a warm climate displays her charms more frequently 
and freely than our northern habits would seem to warrant—and 
the serenades of a gallant have sunk into silence since the doors 
of the drawing-room were thrown open for his admission. In 
the humble ranks of society, however, the national manners are 
still preserved ; and the guitar is even now often heard breaking 
the silence of the night—while the cloak serves to conceal the 
deadly weapon, which, under the excitement of fierce passions, 
and without the restraint of an efficient police, proves but too 
often a deadly instrument by which the enemy or the rival may 
be removed. But if the Spaniards, even of the present day, pos- 
sess some claim to the attention of the lover of the romantic, far 
more attractive are the claims of their less civilized ancestors, 
and elevated is the position they are entitled to occupy in that 
modern and favourite department of literary composition, the his- 
torical novel. The ancient history of Spain, in addition to all 
the incidents distinguishing the feudal ages, abounds with events 
of no common character—an unremitting intestine war raging 
in the bosom of the country, through many centuries, between 
two nations entirely dissimilar in their religion, political institu- 
tions, manners, and habits; yet by the vicissitudes of the con- 
test, constantly mixing and communicating to each other many of 
their peculiarities ; religious animosity, on the one hand, embit- 
tered by political hatred, and, on the other, softened by daily 
intercourse, these circumstances combine to impart a strong 
and peculiar nationality to the people, among whom the traces 
both of their Gothic and their Oriental origin may be distinctly 
recognized, though at the same time they are found not inharmo- 
niously blended. Prodigies and miracles are not wanting to height- 
en the colouring of this picture of contrasts. Saints are seen 
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charging at the head of the Christian cavalry, bloody battles are 
fought, where one and two hundred thousand men fall on one 
side, and but twenty or thirty on the other—heroes of gigantic 
dimensions arise, by whom even the preux of Charlemagne are 
thrown intothe shade—Don Pelayo, Bernardo del Carpio, the Cid, 
and many more of inferior renown, though of equal prowess, oc- 
cupy prominent places in the grand display. Each of these fa- 
bulous or half-fabulous personages would be a fit subject for a 
romantic poem ; though we doubt whether the little we know of 
them, and the scanty materials we possess respecting the age 
when they lived, or are supposed to have lived, would be sufficient 
to furnish materials for an historical novel, which should bring 
home a conviction of their identity. If we come down to more 
recent periods, when the scene, though no less splendid, is illu- 
mined by glimmerings of historical light, subjects will be found 
of great interest if properly treated. Amongst others, we may 
mention San Fernando, a conqueror and a legislator, the contem- 
porary of St. Louis, equal to him as a warrior and a knight, and 
much his superior in wisdom; Alphonso the sage, as remarkable 
for his learning, as for his errors and misfortunes; Pedro the 
Cruel, and his boisterous times, during which, to borrow the 
happy phraseology of Quintana, the men of Castile seemed to 
possess arms only to destroy, and hearts only to hate: the reign 
of Don Juan II, alike distinguished by the taste for literature 
prevailing in his court, and by the factious spirit of his nobility ; 
the brilliant epoch of Fernando and Isabella, when Granada was 
conquered, the whole of Spain united under one sway, a new 
world discovered, the Inquisition established, and the Spanish 
monarchy moulded into the form which it preserved during 
the two succeeding centuries ; the war of the Comunidades under 
Charles V, and the revolt of the Moriscoes of Granada under 
Philip I, an occurrence to which we are indebted for one of the 
finest odes, and one of the best historical compositions in the 
Spanish language. We marvel that sir Walter Scott has not 
thought of venturing upon so rich a ground. That he has a 
smattering of Spanish scholarship may be deduced from the cir- 
cumstance of there being now and then some scraps of that lan- 
guage thrown into his works. The Vision of Don Rodrigo, 
though not one of his best poetical effusions, shows that he once 
looked towards the Peninsula. We should like to see him upon 
Spanish territory, in his character of a novelist. His excursion 
to France was not infelicitous. Let him cross the Pyrenees, 
and let his genius brood upon the vicissitudes of Spanish history. 
The scented breeze of the Guadalquivir will, we venture to pre- 
dict, recruit his wearied spirits, and infuse into his mind the 
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vividness and the elasticity which distinguished the most bril- 
liant period of his writings. 

A Spaniard, evidently one of the many disciples of the Scotch 
novelist, has undertaken to fill the vacuum which we have 
pointed out, by presenting us with novels upon subjects drawn 
from the chronicles of his country. Don Telesforo de Trueba 
y Cosio (we love, with the Vicar of Wakefield, to give the whole 
name) has had a difficult task to perform: yet some circum- 
stances were highly in his favour. The subject of his works 
was both novel and attractive—the country and manners he pro- 
fessed to describe were not yet familiar to the English reader— 
vague associations of chivalry and heroism were connected with 
the very name of Spain—while, as a foreigner, and especially a 
Spaniard, he was sure of a sympathising auditory among the 
people of this country. He found from the same circumstance 
a decent apology for the defects of his English style. But he 
trod upon ground where many had stumbled, and but one (we 
mean Mr. Cooper) partially succeeded; he had to deal with a 
public become more fastidious, and somewhat satiated, with works 
of this class ; habituated to the manner of one popular author, and 
fond even of his faults. The materials which our author possessed 
respecting the men and the things he intended to describe were 
not very numerous, and he had to write in a language not his 
own, a great difficulty to all authors, but one of particular magni- 
tude to the novelist and to the dramatist: yet he has undoubt- 
edly succeeded in exciting the attention of the public. His two 
novels have been eagerly read, and, as appears to us, very indul- 
gently judged. After making a due allowance for the liberality 
which he has experienced from the critical department of the 
press, still something remains of real, though not of very distin- 
guished, merit. 

The subject of his first work (Gomez Arias) does not possess 
any general interest. There is a Spanish play upon it from the 
pen of Calderon, marked by all the peculiarities of that author, 
and of the Spanish writers in general ; some parts of it are ex- 
ceedingly touching, others disgustingly affected. The hero him- 
self is represented as a consummate villain, very ill calculated to 
impress us with a high idea of a proud Castilian knight. The 
connection of the plot with a rebellion of the Moors of Granada 
against their merciless persecutors, for such their Christian mas- 
ters were, seemed to point out a very obvious course to render a 
novel upon such a subject, not only interesting as a popular 
story, but characteristic of the age and country with which it 
was associated. How far Gomez Arias is to be thought deserv- 
ing of the title which it claims, will appear from a summary re- 
view of its principal incidents, 
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The scene opens in Granada, where Isabel of Castile, a 
woman so illustrious in history, is represented as holding her 
court. Don Alonso de Aguilar, the brother of the celebrated 
Gonzalvo de Cordova, afterwards called the Great Captain, and 
one of the first lords in that court, has betrothed his daughter 
Leonor to Don Lope Gomez Arias, an accomplished and high- 
born knight, but an unprincipled courtier, and a profligate 
libertine. The lady had another suitor, Don Rodrigo de 
Cespedes, upon whom Don Lope has inflicted a severe wound, 
in a quarrel growing out of their competition for the hand of 
the disdainful beauty. This circumstance keeps Gomez Arias 
from the court, though the favourable reports of the wounded 
knight’s state of health lead to a hope that his absence will not 
last long. At this time, information reaches Granada of a 
general revolt of the Moors in the mountains of Alpujarra, 
and Don Alonso is appointed to the command of the forces 
destined to put down the rebellion. A tournament is cele- 
brated, which is somewhat heavily described and over-encum- 
bered with chivalric mottoes and common-places. Don Lope, 
as was to be expected, attends incognito, and wins the prize ; 
but he withdraws unrecognised, except by his mistress. A 
second pageant takes place, of a different sort, and of a character 
peculiar to the Spaniards, where Don Lope does not appear, 
and the prize is carried by young Don Antonio de Leyva, a 
knight not altogether unacceptable to Leonor, who, in the 
vulgar phrase, has discovered the advantages of having two 
strings to her bow. As Gomez Arias has thought it proper to 
abscond, and Leyva stood next to him on the first day, and 
above all the rest on the second, the triumph is awarded to him 
by the queen, who presents him with a portrait hanging from 
a chain which she herself throws round his neck. This gift is 
to be considered as a gage of Isabel’s royal word, to grant any 
boon the wearer. may think proper to demand. The games 
being over, Don Alonso departs upon his military expedition. 
The scene is shifted, and we are introduced to Don Lope 
Gomez Arias and his valet Roque, a cowardly, talkative, im- 
pudent personage, in whom we recognise the Gracioso of the 
Spanish plays. Their conversation turns upon the master’s 
libertinism, and the servant presumes to moralise and give 
advice; he is, in consequence, beaten by his master. From 
their conversation, we learn that the principal reason of Don 
Lope’s concealment is, his being engaged in a love intrigue 
with young Theodora de Monteblanco, the daughter of Don 
Manual de Monteblanco, an old gentleman living ‘in retire- 
ment in some small town. This young damsel, a sort of 
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boarding-school lady, loves Gomez Arias to distraction, and 
expects that he will espouse her, an event, of which, as we have 
seen, there is not the least probability ; for though Don Lope 
is rather fond of the girl, his ambition aims at higher objects. 
After many uninteresting incidents, Don Lope prevails upon 
the girl to run away with him, and leaves her in the woods 
while asleep, to shift for herself. A party of the rebel Moors 
come to the spot, and seize upon the forlorn beauty. The 
scene is again changed, and we are carried into the presence of 
Cafieri, one of the rebel chiefs, an indolent and vicious fellow, 
impatient of his brief authority, to which his birth alone has 
given him atitle. Near him is a Christian renegade, called 
Bermudo, or Alagraf, one of the principal actors in this novel, 
who, some time before, had been grievously wronged by Gomez 
Arias ; this unprincipled man having seduced Bermudo’s 
mistress, and caused her death by brutal treatment. Upon the 
character of this renegade, considerable labour has been be- 
stowed. He is a sort of Zanga, ferocious and vindictive, rant- 
ing and raving, in short, a perfeet villainous bravado ; but though 
a copy of a thousand originals, he is well drawn upon the 
whole. Before these gentlemen the captive beauty is brought ; 
her attractions produce such an effect upon Cafieri the sensual- 
ist, as might be anticipated; and the Moor, after trying every 
possible expedient to render himself amiable in her eyes, 
decides upon offering her violence, when he is sudddenly 
stopped by the unexpected arrival of a stranger who finds his 
way into his tent. ‘This visitor proves to be El Feri de Be- 
nastepar, the hero of the Moorish insurgents, and the first 
amongst their chiefs. While he is reproving Cafieri, who 
seems to acknowledge his superiority, they hear the sound to 
arms, find themselves to have been surprised, and are com- 
letely defeated by Don Alonso de Aguilar. The wandering 
Theodora is left behind by the fugitive Moors, and she falls 
into the hands of the Christian general, who takes her to his 
own house in Granada, there to live with his daughter till 
means are found to restore her to her aged father. Thus 
Gomez Arias and Theodora meet at the house of Aguilar just 
at the moment when the nuptials of the former are to be cele- 
brated. The unfortunate Tiesto is soon acquainted with 
this circumstance, and while her seducer is. still ignorant of 
her presence, she steals unperceived into his bed-room, raises 
her hand to. stab him to the heart, drops the dagger, and hesi- 
tates till Gomez Arias awakes. An altercation ensues, and as 
he fears a disclosure by which his ambitious projects would 
undoubtedly be baffled, he promises to make amends for his 
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past misconduct; she is easily induced to trust him, and an 
elopement is soon planned for the next day. Don Lope leaves 
her, and is sorely puzzled to devise some means to extricate 
himself from his very embarrassing situation. To delay his 
marriage with Leonor, which ought to take place on that very 
day, is all important, and to this end he makes use of a very 
clumsy expedient. The haughty coldness with which his 
proposals are met by Aguilar and his daughter, is very well 
described. As yet, nothing has been done, because Gomez 
Arias finds no practicable means to get rid of Theodora. While 
he is discussing this subject with his tiresome servant, a Moor 
intrudes himself upon them, and suggests a plan to dispose of 
the young lady, by delivering her into the hands of a powerful 
Moorish nobleman who is struck with her charms. This scene 
is one of the best in Gomez Arias, though a severe critic might 
well object to the facility with which the crafty courtier admits 
a perfect stranger to a knowledge of his most important secret. 
A pledge is asked by the Moor—a valuable ring which the 
queen gave to Don Lope—and he, after some resistance, con- 
-sents to deliver it. The deed of horror is soon after performed, 
and Theodora falls into the hands of Cafieri, and the renegade, 
who, as our readers must have guessed, is the intruding Moor. 
The chapter in which this incident is related, is forcibly written. 
Just after Don Lope concludes his odious bargain, he is in- 
formed of a circumstance which strikes him with terror; the 
Moor to whom he has given up Theodora, is Cafieri, the rebel 
chief, and death is the punishment lately denounced against all 
those who should have the least intercourse with him. Gomez 
Arias’s fearful anticipations are, however, soon dispelled as he 
approaches Granada, and visions of future grandeur begin to 
dance in his eyes. But no sooner has he entered the house of 
Aguilar, than he finds the scene changed. Suspicion attaches 
to him, which the sudden disappearance of Theodora has given 
rise to. The haughty Leonor is resolved to put off the nuptials 
for a whole month; her suitor remonstrates in vain, he finds 
he must submit, and he resigns himself to his fate. Mean- 
while, tidings arrive of a new rebellion of the Moors: El Feri 
de Benastepar conquered, and supposed to have been slain by 
Don Alonso, makes his appearance in Sierra Bermeja. Aguilar 
marches against him, and Don Lope has a separate command 
in the expedition. During this time, Theodora has been libe- 
rated by the mysterious renegade, and conducted to the house 
of her father, who, after a severe reprimand, and upon full 
consideration of all the circumstances of her case, is determined 
to seek redress from the queen. While he journeys to Gra- 
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nada, events of great importance occur. Don Alonso falls b 

the hands of El Feri in an engagement, very well told by the 
author, who had before him the simple and affecting narration 
of this event given by Don Diego de Mendoza, in his history 
of the rebellion of the Moriscoes. Don Lope, on his side, 
retrieves the honour of the Christian arms, by defeating the 
rebels in many encounters, so that the victorious Feri is at 
last deserted and driven from Spain—Caferi kilied in a mutiny 
of his own soldiers—and the rebellion quelled. When he 
enters Granada as a conqueror, amidst the shouts of the sur- 
rounding multitudes, he finds old Monteblanco and his daughter 
in the presence of the queen; who, after listening to their 
complaints, decides that Don Lope should marry Theodora 
without delay. Gomez Arias sullenly assents, and the inauspi- 
cious ceremony is performed. But he is soon placed in a 
situation of extreme peril, for at this moment the renegade 
comes forward to impeach him of treason, as having had inter- 
course with the rebels. His guilt is brought home to him by 
the evidence of the ring ; his trial follows, and he is condemned 
to die the death of a traitor. His deportment during his trial, 
and after his condemnation, is well described. Vain are the 
intreaties of his wife to obtain a pardon from the offended 
queen; and Gomez Arias would have undergone the fate which 
he so richly deserved, were it not for the timely assistance of 
_Don Antonio de Leyva. This knight, as has been related, is 
in possession of a precious gift of the queen, by presenting 
which, his demands should be granted. He accordingly waits 
upon Theodora, into whose hands he deposits the valuable 
trinket ; she flies—obtains access to the queen, returns with a 
free pardon, and reaches the place of execution just at the 
moment when her guilty husband is about to ascend the fatal 
steps. They are both conducted before the queen, attended 
by an immense crowd, and by the friars who in Spain are wont 
to attend the culprits to the scaffold. When Gomez Arias is 
thanking his royal mistress for her mercy, and showing some 
symptoms of returning love to his devoted bride, one of the 
friars advances and plunges a poinard into his bosom. ‘This 
friar is the renegade, who, very improbably indeed, had found 
means to introduce himself to Gomez Arias under that disguise, 
to enjoy the pleasure of revenge in its fullest extent, by wit- 
nessing his execution and embittering the last moments of his 
life. No skill can subdue the effects of the wound—the dagger 
is poisoned— Gomez Arias dies—the renegade is put to 
death—Leonor is married to De Leyva—and Theodora returns 
to the house of her father, where she dies of a broken heart. 
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From the foregoing extract, it will be seen that the plot or 
story of the novel under our consideration, is not badly con- 
ceived—that it abounds in incident, and its component parts 
are brought together with skill and industry. But this, although 
a merit, is not one of a very superior order. 

To the title of an historical novel, Gomez Arias can lay but 
avery inconsiderable claim. And yet the author had before 
him very splendid materials, had he known how to avail himself 
ofthem. ‘There is something poetic and striking in the very 
name of Granada. The age of the Catholic king and his queen 
is a very remarkable era, and abounds with eminent characters, 
in the description of which the fancy of the poet and the learn- 
ing of the erudite, the genius which creates and the judgment 
which selects, might have been displayed with advantage. 
Isabel, that lofty, ambitious, and talented woman, jealous of 
her husband’s influence, and yet never acting in opposition to 
him; fond of uncontrolled power, though submitting her 
actions to the dictates of her ghostly advisers, might have 
been represented with great effect. Her husband, close and 
crafty, is a very dramatic character. Cardinal Ximenez, the 
meddling, fierce, and master-spirit, who flattered the pride of 
the Castilian nobility, kindled the flames of religious persecu- 
tion, was the creator of a standing army, and an efficient police 
in Spain, ought to have been introduced in a representation of 
that court, where he at that time began to render himself con- 
spicuous. The discoverer of the new world, Columbus, could, 
without violence, have been brought to enliven the scene. We 
dislike the clumsy contrivances, by which all the learning 
which the writer is master of, is thrown pellmell into his 
work. Still a book, pretending to be an historical novel, ought 
to give us a representation of the manners, of the personages 
of the era it means to describe. We do not think sir 
Walter Scott perfect in this respect, yet it would be downright 
absurdity to make a comparison between him and Sefior Trueba. 
After reading Gomez Arias, we are not at all acquainted with the 
period to which it refers. The story might remain untouched, 
with all its good and bad qualities adhering to it, were the 
names of the actors to be changed, and the scene to be placed 
in other countries and times. 

As a romance, and this may be properly supposed to be the title 
which belongs to this production, Gomez Arias is not destitute 
of merit. The plot is well linked together. In the portraiture of 
characters we find much to praise: that of Don Lope stands 
foremost ; he is a scoundrel and a despicable one. Yet he pos- 
sesses some dazzling qualities, which render him not an amiable, 
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but a dramatic personage. Bermudo is delineated with ability, 
and, on some occasions, with power, though often exaggerated. 
Cafieri is a happy conception, and so is Leonor de Aguilar. 
Of the comic characters we are less fond. Roque is frequently 
tedious ; the duenna altogether intolerable. Peregil is a meaner 
sort of Roque. As for the host of knights, Christian and 
Moor, de Leyva, Cespedes, El Feri, and the rest, they are all 
alike, all vague and insipid. 

In the pathetic parts of his novel, Sefior Trueba has often 
succeeded, though he affords pretty frequent instances of vapid 
sentimentality, and conceited exaggeration. His descriptive 
powers are by no means considerable. He has no distinct idea 
of the objects he intends to describe, but he borrows words and 
phrases from other books. His castles, his mountains, his 
woods, his battles and tournaments, his men and women, have 
nothing to distinguish them, or stamp them with a particular 
physiognomy. 

His attempts at wit and humour are very frequent, and for 
the most part, extremely infelicitous. In his explanations of 
the motives of the actions which he relates, Sefior Trueba seems 
to intend to follow Fielding, but far, far indeed is the follower 
away from the leader. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of Sefior Trueba’s first effort. 
His second is of a bolder cast. The Castilian is really an his- 
torical novel. The events which form the story are in them- 
selves a very important and highly interesting part of Spanish 
history, and by the share which our Black Prince and the famous 
French warrior du Guesclin took in them, stand connected with 
the history of France and of England. The reign of Peter or 
Pedro the Cruel, is, indeed, one of the most dramatic periods 
in the annals of mankind. Never were the fierce passions of 
the feudal ages more energetically at work, or their effects more 
terribly displayed. 

Respecting the character of Pedro great diversity of opinion 
has prevailed. By several, or almost all the Spanish historians, 
he has been stigmatized as a monster. The historical scepticism 
of Voltaire led him to doubt such exaggerated accounts, and 
we find accordingly, that in the chapter devoted to his reign, 
in the Essai sur les Mecurs et 0 Esprit des Nations ; that lively 
and keen-sighted writer has endeavoured to palliate the faults 
of the Castilian tyrant. Not contented with this, he made 
Pedro the subject of one of his worst tragedies, which is now 
totally forgotten. In Spain, apologists have not been wanting 
to Don Pedro, and Sefior Trueba mentions some of them in his 
introductory chapters, 
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But a fact which deserves to be noticed is, that the poets of 
Old Spain have been in general more favourable to Peter the 
Cruel, than the historians. Tradition had probably handed 
down to them many of his good qualities, which the courtly 
chroniclers of the usurper, and their indiscriminating copyists 
had tried to obscure. e have in one of the Cancioneros an 
historical ballad, which begins by 

**A los pies de Don Enrique, 
Yace muerto el Rei Don Pedro,” 

in which the arguments for and against both brothers re- 
spectively, are brought forward and canvassed, with a visible 
leaning towards the murdered king. The Spanish dramatists 
have taken the same side. Many are the Spanish plays, where 
Don Pedro is represented under the character of a brave and 
generous, though severe king; the haughty and cruel master 
of his nobles, but the protector of the humblest classes of his 
subjects. Amongst those dramas one entitled—* Rey valiente 
y justiciero y Rico Hombre de Alcala,”* is worthy of particular 
attention. ‘The Rico Hombre is a feudal tyrant, the oppressor 
of his vassals, and the undutiful subject of his lord the king. 
Don Pedro being informed of his misdeeds, visits him under a 
false name, and brings himself acquainted with his acts of 
violence, and his contempt of the royal authority. Returned 
to his palace, the king summons the proud nobleman, who, 
upon his attending, is very much surprised and vexed to find 
in the monarch his quondam guest good Aguilera. Don Pedro 
upbraids him with his transgressions and inflicts upon him a 
summary punishment, by knocking his head against the wall of 
the presence chamber with his own royal hands. Imprisonment 
ensues, the Rico Hombre is condemned, and in his anger 
he is heard to declare, that the king who so humbles him as a 
sovereign, would not dare to meet him as a man. The 
chivalrous disposition of Don Pedro cannot brook this taunt ; 
he assumes a disguise—repairs to the prison—and sets his 
captive at liberty without being known by him ; but before they 
part, he seeks to engage him in a quarrel. This is no difficult 
task with a man of so violent a temper. They dispute, draw 
their swords, fight in the dark, and the rebellious subject is 
conquered, disarmed, and overthrown by his unknown master. 
At this moment attendants rush into the place with lights, and 
upon their asking—what is this?—The Rico Hombre de 
Alcala, (replies the monarch) at the feet of king Don Pedro” 

The different point of view under which the actions of this 





* The valiant and severe king, and the nobleman of Alcala, 
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monarch appeared in the eyes of his subjects, may well account 
for this diversity of opinion. The unruly nobles could ill bear 
the yoke even of wholesome authority, while to the oppressed 
many, acts of despotism and tyranny, of which their own op- 
pressors and tyrants were the victims, must have afforded a 
sort of compensation for their multiplied grievances. The 
epochs in the reign of E/ Cruel ought also to be distinguished. 
In his earlier years Pedro, though violent and rash, must be 
allowed to have possessed some virtues ; but it would be pre- 
posterous to deny, that, in his latter times, his ferocious and 
vindictive temper, soured by misfortune, and provoked by re- 
bellion, led him to acts of wanton and unjustifiable despotism. 
The age in which he lived was also fruitful in crimes. We 
have often expressed our disbelief of the virtues supposed to be 
characteristic of the age of chivalry. Had we not supported 
our incredulity by the most uncontrovertible evidence, the 
history of Castile under Pedro el Cruel, would bear us out 
in our assertion. Yet that was the golden period of knightly 
virtue. Now that “the age of chivalry is gone,’ (a fact 
which, however it may be considered by some as a source 
of regret, and by others of congratulation, all seem disposed to 
admit ;) no individual pretending to be looked upon as a gentle- 
man, would speak or act as the proud knights of those times 
were not ashamed to do. The decency of our manners forbids 
us to employ the words with which Trastamara saluted his brother 
when he was preparing to murder him; or the no less coarse, 
though more just retort of Pedro to the bastard. No second in 
a modern duel would act as du Guesclin did between the royal 
brothers. 

But let our opinion of Don Pedro be what it may, his charac- 
ter must stand confessed to be highly poetic. Both his good 
and bad points arose from violent and uncontrolled passions. 
As a lover, as a judge, as a warrior and as a king, he scorned 
the dictates of prudence, and set all restraint at defiance. He 
would have been a fit subject for the pen of lord Byron. Let 
us see what he is become under the hands of Sefior Trueba. 

Pedro el Cruel is not, however, the first personage in “ The 
Castilian.” This post of honour is held by his faithful and loyal 
follower Don Ferran de Castro, a Castilian knight, full of 
prowess and chivalrous qualities. He loves the fair Costanza 
daughter of Don Eyas de Vargas, a courtly nobleman, with 
some grains of pride in his composition, but fickle and time-serv- 
ing, and, above all, determined to be upon good terms with the 
ruling powers, which under frequent changes of government is, 
after all, no easy matter, The beautiful Costanza has also 
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another suitor in the person of Don Alvar de Lara, a noble- 
man of Trastamara’s party, whom the author intends to draw 
as ahigh- minded knight, though in the sequel he represents him 
as guilty of the meanest actions: The story commences at the 
moment when Castile is in open rebellion against Don Pedro, 
and Trastamara, attended by the French forces under du 
Guesclin, is in full-advance upon Seville, then the metropolis of 
the kingdom of Castile. Don Ferran, after a parting interview 
with his mistress, repairs under disguise to a fisherman’s hut 
upon the banks of the Guadalquivir where his master lies in 
concealment. The castle of Costanza’s father is entered by some 
stragglers belonging to Trastamara’s army whom Don Eyas 
de Vargas endeavours to restrain by fruitless professions of his 
zeal for the cause of their master. Upon this we are introduced 
to old Pimiento, an Escudero of the house of Vargas, one of the 
author’s best efforts, though partaking strongly of the nature of 
a caricature. He is a loyal man, true to his king Don Pedro, 
zealous for the honour of the house to which he belongs, and highly 
indignant at his master’s prevarication. His imprudent pro- 
vocations excite the rage oft the intruding soldiers, whose insults 
are carried to such lengths as to awake Don Eyas’s dormant 
feelings of pride. The old knight gives vent to his resentment, 
a scuffle ensues, Costanza sees the swords of the invaders di- 
rected against her father’s bosom, throws herself between 
them, and receives a wound which we imagined to be very des- 
perate, though it is wholly forgotten by the author, so it may be 
taken for granted it was not so bad as we fancied. At the mo- 
ment when Costanza falls, her admirer, Don Alvar, makes his 
appearance, dismisses the marauders, and is welcomed by Don 
KEyas, who foresees the advantages of a connexion with a 
favourite of the new king. 

Leaving the inhabitants of the castle to attend to their own 
affairs, we are transported to Seville, where the mob rise against 
Don Pedro and his partizans. The description of the riot is 
lively and amusing. The author may have witnessed some 
of the late commotions in Spain, and have copied from na- 
ture. But this tumultuous rising is only connected with the 
plot, inasmuch as the rioters proceed to burn the house of a 
shoemaker devoted to Don Pedro. Crispin is a dark and mys- 
terious being, who, a little before, has made his appearance in 
company with de Castro; and he is one of the best delineated 
characters in this novel, though his style of speaking is wholl 
unsuited to his station. After the tumult is somewhat tren | 
Don Enrique enters Seville, while Don Pedro flies to Guienne, to 
put himself under the protection of the prince of Wales, Thg 
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court, or rather the camp, of this young hero, is then represented, 
and a conversation between him and his knights is given in that 
quaint phraseology, which passes with the ill-informed for a 
faithful copy of the colloquial style of the age, but which is 
merely a combination of incongruous and grotesque phrases, be- 
longing to old writers of different epochs; and, when put toge- 
ther, forming a dialect which was never heard by mortal ears. 
The Castilian Ferran de Castro is introduced before the prince, 
and asks his assistance to replace his master upon his throne. 
After a short consultation, the boon is granted by Edward, who 
enters Spain with his army. Some of the military movements 
are then reported—we use the word, because the descriptions of 
them are more in the style of Gazette details, than of those ani- 
mated narrations which enliven the pages of the poet, the novelist, 
and the historian. About this time, old Pimiento joins Don 
Ferran, his loyalty to Don Pedro having prevailed over his af- 
fection to the family of Vargas. The battle of Najara is fought, 
where victory declares for the English and Don Pedro, whom 
the successes of the day put in possession of the whole kingdom 
of Castile. He re-enters Seville in triumph, and gives multiplied 
proofs of his merciless disposition. Vain are the efforts of Ed- 
ward to check the ferocious propensities of his royal ally, who, 
regardless of the duties of gratitude, not only treats his benefac- 
tors with cold neglect, but fails to fulfil the stipulations upon 
which he obtained their assistance. A heavier blow is in pre- 
paration for de Castro. He flies to the castle of Vargas, finds 
his Costanza true, and Don Eyas desirous to connect himself 
with those who are uppermost. ‘They all repair to court, where 
the marriage of the two lovers is to be solemnized; but Don 
Pedro, whose amorous disposition is no less remarkable than 
his ferocity, is enamoured of the charms of Don Eyas’s daugh- 
ter, and hesitates to give his consent to the celebration of the 
nuptials. About this time, the mysterious shoemaker (whom the 
author always calls Zapatero, merely because he likes to make 
a frequent use of Spanish words) is put upon his trial before the 
king himself, as accused of having murdered a canon of the chap - 
ter of Seville. It seems that the deed was an act of revenge for 
a murder committed by the canon upon the shoemaker’s father. 
Don Pedro inquires into the case, and is informed that the 
canon had been punished by being interdicted from saying mass 
for the term of a whole year, a visitation which, in those 
times, was frequently employed as a check on the irregularities 
of the members of the Roman Catholic priesthood. After hear- 
ing this, the king condemns the shoemaker to abstain from shoe- 
making for the same space of time, The original story is told 
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in the Floresta Espafiola,* and Sefior Trueba has spoiled it by 
amplifications in very bad taste. This decision, though it was 
an act affording protection to the poor against the privileged 
classes of the community is represented as injurious to the king’s 
cause, by making him appear a contemner of religion; a heinous 
sin in those days, and still more in the eyes of the Spaniards. 
But heavier matters press upon the reader’s consideration. The 
king’s love for Costanza manifests itself openly, and old Don 
Eyas does not view it with dislike, not that he would consent to 
see his daughter degraded into prostitution, but that the hopes 
of aroyal marriage (no uncommon thing at that time, when 
high-born private ladies were often raised to thrones) begin to 
flutter about his easily-deluded imagination. Conspiracy mean- 
time is silently at work. ‘Trastamara’s partisans meet in Seville, 
and Don Alvar de Lara comes to join them from France, bring- 
ing with him a papal bull, by which Don Pedro is deposed from 
his kingly dignity. This bull must be publicly notified to Don 
Pedro, a dangerous business, which no one would take upon 
himself. A ludicrous discussion amongst the conspirators (most 
of whom are churchmen) follows, respecting the person who 
shall venture upon this rash experiment. It is but the old story 
of the mice deciding who shall tie the bell round the cat’s neck ; 
it is given in the author’s most infelicitous manner. The festi- 
vities of the marriage of the duke of Lancaster with Pedro’s 
daughter are described in lively colours; and the circumstance 
of the reading of the bull (an incident related by Mariana), and 
his throwing himself into the river to punish the daring reader 
is told with some animation. All these things combine to make 
the king odious. His ally, the Black Prince, withdraws in dis- 
gust, and Ferran de Castro is alienated by the attempt to deprive 
him of his mistress. ‘The Castilian resolves upon a desperate 
expedient ; he is privy to a plan by which Costanza withdraws 
from Seville. While thinking of the consequences of this act, in 
the darkness of the night he is accosted by a stranger, who puts 





* In the Floresta the king himself is said to have advised the shoemaker 
to commit the murder, after knowing the inadequate punishment inflicted 
upon the murderer of his father. The guilty canon (archdeacon he is 
styled) was stabbed to the heart, while walking in the procession of Corpus 
Christi (the Féte Dieu of the French) the greatest pageant of the Roman 
Catholic church. The sentence was such as Seiior T'rueba relates. In an 
old Spanish play which has for its title, ‘‘ El Primer Asistente de Sevilla y 
Montanes Juan Pascual,” (we presume this is the play alluded to by Sedior 
Trueba in his Note 2nd. 2nd vol.,) the sentence is said to have been given 
by Juan Pascual, and confirmed by the king. The archdeacon is very ab- 
surdly transformed into an organist, which makes the sentence (not to 
play the organ for a twelvemonth) improbable, 
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a letter into his hands, inviting him to abandon the cause of 
the tyrant, and join the party of Trastamara, to avenge at once 
his own and the public wrongs. Don Ferran pays little atten- 
tion to this letter, and waits upon the king; who, having been 
informed of Costanza’s flight, gives himself up toa fit of the 
most ungovernable passion. This is, perhaps, one of the best 
parts of the novel, and we are tempted to insert it as the most 
favourable specimen of the author’s style. 


«« Well met, Ferran,” said the king, striving to conceal his rage, 
“we have something extraordinary for your ear, and it is fortunate 
you are come, we should else have summoned you to our presence.” 

‘Don Pedro fixed a keen scrutinizing look on the Castilian, who 
made no comment, but seemed to expect the king to proceed. A 
pause ensued, when Don Pedro, no way re-assured by the steady com- 
posure of the Castilian, continued, ‘‘ A most uatoward occurrence has 
taken place, and I marvel that you, being a party so intimately 
interested, have not yet received information.” He again stopt, but 
again the Castilian preserved his wonted silence. Don Pedro unable 
any longer to restrain the ebullition of his feelings, exclaimed— 

« «« By Santiago, this is either rare hypocrisy in thee, or an example 
of philosophy. Say if by chance thou art really ignorant that Cos- 
tanza is flown? But,” he added, with a dark sneer, ‘‘ what foolery is it 
to tell you, Sir, what you know full well.” 

* He resumed his walk with folded arms, and an abrupt step, that 
plainly bespoke the agitation of his mind. He again stopt, and stamp- 
ing fiercely on the ground, “ By my faith this is a case closely to be 
looked at, its manifest open and daring opposition against our good- 
will and pleasure. Costanza never would have taken such a measure 
of her own accord. No, some traitorous villain has heen tampering 
with her, and right glad would I be to be made acquainted with his 
name.” 

« «* Sefior,” said the Castilian, ‘“‘ your wish may easily be satisfied, 
though I must premise that Costanza’s counsellor is no traitorous 
villain, for I was the man.” 

« « You, Sir! you !” exclaimed the king, his eyes flashing fire, “ and 
dare you make a boast of the nefarious proceeding ?” 

* « Nefarious proceeding ? Heaven help us!” 

*« Yes! Sir, yes! a treacherous, a vile contrivance, to decoy a 
female from the protection of her parent. But let me tell you Don 
Ferran, you have presumed too much on the foolish regard which the 
king has ever shown you, you have misjudged the extent of his favour 
when you supposed that so glaring a transgression would be suffered 
to pass with impunity.” 

* « Transgression !” exclaimed the Castilian with warmth, “ Sefior 
I am not conscious of any. The situation in which I am placed with 
Costanza amply justifies a measure we havethought it properto adopt.” 

«« God-a-mercy ! Sefior,”” quoth the king, with a bitter banter, “I 
give you much credit for your — but, let me tell you, very 
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cautious cavaliers are sometimes apt to be overreached in their exces- 
sive solicitude. But I marvel, that the same prudence that serves you 
thus well, has not taught you likewise to avoid the danger of giving 
offence to one who has the power to punish as well as to reward.” 

« « Sefior,” replied the Castilian, ‘‘ with all due respect to your 
majesty, I must express my surprise at this singular accusation. I 
cannot conceive how the king can take offence at a measure in which 
the interest and happiness—” 

«« Enough, Sir! enough !” cried Don Pedro, haughtily, ‘« you have 
tried our forbearance too long ; know, Sir, we had our reasons for 
opposing your nuptials, and it was solely to thwart our intention, and 
to baffle our sovereign will, that you have traitorously and rebelliously 
devised this contrivance. But your project will not be accoinplished ; 
no, by Heaven, you shall learn better how to respect our mandates, and 
now, Sir, immediately acquaint us with the place of Costanza’s retreat !”” 

‘ Ferran de Castro underwent a fearful revulsion of feelings at these 
words ; his generally calm demeanour was ruffled by the violence of 
Don Pedro, and the gross and bitter rebukes with which he was so 
liberally favoured, severely wounded his pride. His situation was 
exceedingly critical; he knew the extent of his danger, the dreaded 
moment had arrived, but he had firmly resolved to stand the shock. 
He braced his nerves up to the task, and stood prepared for the worst 
consequences of his resolution. 

« «* Sefior,” he said, in a firm tone, ‘I cannot comply with your 
majesty’s wish. I am bound by my word not to disclose the retreat of 
Doiia Costanza, it is according to her own desire it should be so.” 

* « By hell, this presumptuous insolence is unparalleled. Villain 
forgettest thou who I am ?” 

«You are the king of Castile,” replied the cavalier, with becoming 
pride, and J am Don Ferran de Castro.” 

« «* Let Don Ferran de Castro comport himself as becomes a subject 
towards his king, or by God he shall rue the result of his temerity.” 

« «* Sefior, 1 am not conscious of shewing contumely to my king.” 

« « Enough, and begone, rebel, to execute our orders, Costanza must 
be at court to-morrow.” 

« «* Sefior Don Pedro, if she returns to court, it must be to receive 
your royal assurance that her union with myself will no longer be 
opposed.” 

« «* Never,” said the king. 

*«* Then never shall Costanza return to court,” undauntedly replied 
Don Ferran. The king was thunderstruck at the cavalier’s intrepidity. 
But uncontrollable rage soon superseded every other emotion. He 
darted a tremendous look on Ferran, and furiously approached him 
with his hand on the hilt of his rapier. The Castilian, however, did 
not stir ; but unmoved, and firm as a rock, he steod there ready to 
encounter the violence of the storm. The king was provoked to still 

greater rage, his eyes sparkled, his hand shook, and a hard heaving 
breathing, declared the frightful agitation of his breast. He raised 
his arm, and haughtily beckoned Ferran to depart, The Castilian 
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made a humble bow, and was about to retire, when Don Pedro 
seized him by the arm ;-— 

««« Thou knowest our orders, Sefior,” he said, with frantic passion. 

‘ The Castilian, with a resolute expression of countenance, calmly 
replied, ‘‘ My mind is fixed; inflict on me the penalty you may deem 
just.” He again bowed, and made a movement to retire. ‘The king, 
no longer able to restrain himself, rushed against the cavalier, and 
aimed a blow at his face. Ferran, who held his hat in his hand, 
seasorably guarded against the intended affront, and his hat rolled on 
the ground. The noble Castilian’s indignation was now aroused to 
the highest pitch. He forgot all difference as to their relative position, 
in the indignant sense of the insult which had been offered to his 
person. His eyes flashed fire, a deadly paleness covered his face, and 
in a voice broken by convulsive passion, ‘‘ Tyrant !”’ he bitterly cried, 
** complete your work, I am well repaid for my foolish fidelity to a 
monster destitute of the noble attributes of man.” 

‘The vehemence of this speech maddened the king, he furiously 
drew his weapon ; Ferran de Castro at the same moment baring his 
bosom with fearful intrepidity. 

‘ « Strike,” he cried, ‘ strike, for after the insult, the degradation 
you would have heaped upon me, death is the best apology yc.: can 
offer. Strike, Don Pedro, consummate the work of ingratitude, and 
let those who spill their life-blood in defence of your crown, learn 
what is the guerdon they are to expect for so many services and 
sacrifices.” 

‘ The noble and indignant resolution of Don Ferran, and his ener- 
getic apostrophe, checked the arm of the king. ‘The Castilian, how- 
ever, did not change his posture, the frenzy of passion had subsided, 
yet his eyes told the load of agony that pressed upon his bosom, and 
a starting tear gave testimony how deeply his inmost feelings had 
been lacerated. 

«“ Don Pedro,” he then resumed, with sad emphatic voice, “ to 
recount my loyalty, my sufferings, in your cause, would be a needless 
task, alike unworthy of my character, and unavailing to move your 
hardened and selfish disposition, yet here I repeat, unarmed as I am, 
strike, it will be a severe lesson to those who blindly and faithfully 
serve a king.” 

««' No,” contemptuously replied the king, ‘‘ not from my arm, you 
shall prepare in due time to defend yourself for your rebellious 
insolence, and if you must die, be assured it will be the death of a 
vile traitor, not that of a Castilian cavalier.” 

« As he said this, he cast a proud and scornful glance on Don Ferran, 
and haughtily left the place. This last instance of wanton and unpro- 
voked insult again excited the irritated feelings of the Castilian. He 
suddenly started from his position, resolutely replaced his hat, and 
took two or three strides along the place in a mood of desperation and 
revenge. 

«« Tis well,” he sullenly said, “he is a tyrant, no human feeling 
can touch his callous heart.’ A bitter smile curled his lip, he halted 
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and fixed his eyes intently on the ground, the conflict of his passions 
was appalling, some overpowering thought seemed to strive for: 
mastery in his bosom. It was a moment of real agony, and the 
fidelity of years seemed in a moment destroyed. One terrible look 
was cast towards the apartment whither the king had withdrawn, and 
turning to retire, he exclaimed in a bitter tone of indescribable emo- 
tion, ‘‘ Farewell, tyrant, Trastamara I am thine.” ’—Castilian, vol. ii,, 
pp. 191-201, 


This last resolution is a mere ebullition of resentment, and 
the Castilian returns to his sentiments of loyalty. He is, how- 
ever, suddenly arrested and thrown into prison, while the king 
(in a scene tolerably well narrated) goes to consult an astrologer. 
De Castro is visited in jail by a nobleman, who declares himself 
to have been the person who gave him the mysterious letter ; 
and induces him to fly with him, because the king, besides 
hating him as a rival, is in possession of that fatal document, 
and from him no mercy can be expected. Far from yielding to 
these suggestions, Don Ferran desires to convey information of 
the ripening rebellion into the ears of his sovereign. _ Some way 
or other Don Ferran is restored to liberty, and the king is 
reconciled to him, and gives his assent to his marriage with 
Costanza. At this time the insurrection has broken out. 
Pedro’s cause assumes a very unpromising aspect. ‘Trastamara 
and du Guesclin enter Spain, and most of the cities and nobles 
embrace their party. The king takes the field, and through the 
chivalrous folly of old Pimiento, who allows a spy to escape (in 
a chapter the best of Sefior Trueba’s comic efforts), falls into an 
ambuscade, where his party are put to rout. Thanks to the 
devoted bravery of the wayward shoemaker, who is captured in’ 
this affair, the king narrowly escapes into the castle of Don 
Eyas de Vargas. This old knight is by no means pleased with 
his visitors, and his vexation increases, when a party of Trasta- 
mara’s troops, under the command of de Lara, come to the 
castle at the dawn of the next morning, to summon him to. 
deliver the tyrant into their hands. De Vargas does not carry 
his meanness so far as to comply, and he contrives to allow the 
king to escape through a subterraneous passage, leading into the 
adjoining fields. The monarch succeeds in his attempt, but his 
follower, Don Ferran, is left behind and taken, and de Lara, no 
less enraged at his disappointment than incited by jealousy, does 
not conceal his determination to put his rival to death. Cos-. 
tanza saves him, by resorting to the stale expedient of devoting 
herself, and becoming the wife of de Lara, who, though he has; 
been represented as a manof noble mind, is not ashamed to reduce 
her to that dilemma—an act which has been imputed to several 
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of the worst tyrants, The Castilian joins his master, to partake 
of his misfortunes. These are very heavy indeed. Every where 
the people rise in arms against him, and his partizans are devoted 
to the popular fury. The odious shoemaker is murdered by a 
mob, under circumstances of great horror, which are tolerabl 
well described, with the exception of the comic part which the 
alcalde takes in these proceedings. At last a decisive battle is 
fought near Montiel, where Pedro is overthrown. Ferran, though 
belonging to the unsuccessful party, is avenged upon de Lara, 
whom he mortally wounds ; mo a scene of ridiculous sentiment- 
ality takes place, where they become friends again. The 
Castilian leaves him, and follows his master, with whom he shuts 
himself up in the castle of Montiel. This fortress is soon 
beleaguered by the victorious enemy. Don Pedro, reduced to 
the last extremities, enters into a sort of treaty with du Guesclin 
—is deceived by the cunning Frenchman, and decoyed into his 
tent, where he meets Trastamara. The chapter entitled The 
Catastrophe, is devoted to the private fight between the brothers, 
which terminates in Pedro’s murder. The author had little to 
do but to follow the historians in their narratives of this event, 
to render it striking. But he has treated this part of his 
subject in an able manner, and the catastrophe is described with 
effect. After the king’s death, the Castilian refuses to accept 
king Don Enrique’s proffered favour; and having married 
Costanza, withdraws to England, to live with sir John Chandos, 
with whom he has been united in close friendship since they 
fought together at Najara. 

rom the foregoing extract it will be evident, that the story 
which forms the basis of “ The Castilian,” as well as the delinea- 
tion of character are far less happily managed than in Gomez 
Arias. Don Pedro is a mad tyrant, ever talking of blood and 
revenge, and displaying very few of those peculiarities by which 
he was really distinguished. It is somewhat remarkable, that in 
his introductory chapter, the author seems inclined to adopt the 
opinion of those writers, by whom that monarch has been con- 
sidered under a rather favourable light, while through the whole 
course of his work, he describes his conduct as it has been 
represented by his worst enemies. This inconsistency might 
be pardoned to him, had he displayed any abilities in the delinea- 
tion of the tyrant. But we are sorry to observe, that Pedro is the 
creature of vague generalities and indistinct conceptions ; and 
so is his counterpart, the Castilian, though in a different way. 
He is a true and a good common-place knight, unmarked by a 
single feature to distinguish him from the host of preux cheva- 
liers, of whom we have. had such abundance. Old Pimiento 
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and the shoe-maker are not badly drawn. In Don Eyas there 
is too much meanness: his changes are too frequent, an¢ his 
selfishness too coarse. Sefior-Trueba is unable to catch those 
delicate lineaments, and softly blending features, which give a 
tone, a cast, a real likeness toa physiognomy. His portraits 
are but rough sketches; nor do we wonder at it. To give an 
outline of the features of any particular individual is a work 
which every dauber of caricatures is equal to; but to afford a 
likeness, at once correct and animated, of a living being requires 
the skill of a Vandyk ora Lawrence. In describing the inward 
man, Sefior Trueba merely uses epithets, he never individualizes, 
In describing external objects, he names, but does not paint. He 
speaks of trees, of buildings, but conveys to the mind of another, 
no fixed ideas of a particular object, because he has it not in 
his own. An authority, no higher than Blair, would give our 
author some judicious advice on this topic. 

No less imperfect, not to say faithless, are his descriptions 
of scenery. His glowing and gorgeous portraiture of the 
Guadalquivir with a thousand boats scattered upon its bosom, 
and a white sail now and then darting across its waters [Cast. 
pp- 28, 29], and gay villas and towering castles, and quiet 
villages upon its banks, is ludicrously absurd. He is dreaming 
of our own Thames in these days of wealth, and luxury, and 
civilization, and has wholly forgotten the beautiful and bright, 
but somewhat uncultivated and thinly-peopled country of 
Andalusia. He took his view of the Guadalquivir from the 
top of Richmond-hill. What would our Spaniard say, if sir 
Walter Scott had adorned the bauks of the Clyde with formal 
and straight-line plantations of olive trees, or embalmed the 
atmosphere of Scotland with the fragrance of orange and citron 
flowers? 

There is nothing in “'The Castilian” characteristic of the age, 
and but little of the country where the scene is laid. Though 
a Spaniard, Sefior Trueba appears unacquainted with the pecu- 
liarities of his own countrymen. He evidently writes from im- 
perfect memory and servile imitation, not from the power of 
genius and the sagacity of observation. He should have 
studied more profoundly the history of the times. The things 
that are will not teach him the things that were. We cannot 
write successfully of remote times without erudition, nor make 
a past out of the present by a mere infusion of vague, anti- 
quated, and romantic phrases. 

For a Spaniard, Don Telesforo de Trueba writes English 
remarkably well. ‘There are traces in his style of the bombast, 
too frequently characteristic of the Spanish writers, and he 
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has taken much of the affectation of our own authors of 
romance. His passion for unmeaning adjectives is excessive. 
His style, however, is improved in “ The Castilian.” 

In fine, of great powers of mind—of whatever constitutes 
original genius—he has given as yet no indication. He is an 
agreeable, lively, and industrious writer; and to say that he is 
better than those who are worse, is to give him feeble and 
doubtful praise. His works will form a valuable addition to 
the circulating library, but he must do better—far better—be- 
fore he can find his way to the shelf where taste preserves the 
nobler productions of the intellect. 

This it would have been hardly necessary to say, but for the 
childish and indiscriminating eulogiums which have welcomed 
these volumes. If any thing can drive mediocrity downwards, 
it is exaggerated praise. They are no friends to a man’s repu- 
tation who elevate him on the stilts of ridiculous puffery. 
Patient study, and sober thought, will make Don Telesforo an 
interesting, and, perhaps, a popular writer. 

At all events, such exaggerated praise is disgusting and in- 
jurious. It proceeds from the worst causes, and produces the 
worst effects. The odious system of puffing and book-making, 
is the pest of modern literature. By its indiscriminating eulo- 
giums, it smothers real genius. It degrades the noblest func- 
tions of the mind into the instruments of a dishonest trading, 
The lauded individual himself is made the victim of those praises 
from which he derives pleasure. They inspire him with an 
injudicious confidence in his own powers, and push him onwards 
to certain failure, the more keenly felt as it comes unexpected 
upon a mind rendered too sensitive by flattery, and therefore ill 
prepared to bear reproof. Sefior Trueba is intitled to indulgence 
as a stranger and a foreigner, otherwise these works would not 
have occupied so many of our pages. The day will come when 
he and many of his fellow countrymen will be useful to their 
country. There are symptoms of hope even in the Spanish pe- 
ninsula, and it is consolatory to think, that the vicissitudes 
which have brought us into closer connection with the best men 
of Spain, cannot fail to have a happy influence on the futurity of 
that beautiful land. 





Arr. X.—Comments on Corpulency, Lineaments of Leanness, Mems on 
Diet and Dietetics. By W. Wadd, &c. Ebers, 1829, 


Tt is difficult to know what to say of this book, or rather 
of the book and the author conjointly. Had it been an. 
anonymous work, as most persons may think it should have 
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been, there would have been no difficulty in the matter. Here 
is a medical man, with an ostensible rank superadded, well- 
informed, well-read, evidently a sensible, and apparently a 
conscientious man, and a clever artist withal; and here isa 
book of little else than egregious buffoonery, with a profusion 
of bad puns, and not much better jokes, together with good 
writing enough to prove that the author could have written 
well had he chosen it. Whether he is laughing at his readers 
or himself, it is for him to explain; the work is occasionall 
amusing, however, though no one would look into such a boo 
for amusement; and when it does contain instruction, there are 
few common readers who would know how to get atit. Be 
the author’s views what they may, these remarks will not at 
least disconcert him; it is clear he had wrought his mind up 
to a pretty triumphant indifference, when he took a pen in 
hand for the production of such a volume. 

If, however, his object was ~~ rofit, he may be con- 
gratulated, as he has made a very saleable book; and there is 
no reason why it should not sell and be read. It will teach 
some useful knowledge to those who can extract it; and this is 
far from being the case with the works of the same tone that 
are for ever swarming from the press. Dr. Kitchener, we pre- 
sume, was the great Corypheus of these jesters; but even 
though the model had been better worth following, the trick is 
nearly exhausted. The copy of a mountebank is not a very in- 
teresting thing; and the exhibition is too easy to claim much 
praise. Yet thus does a certain Scotch lady-cook also attempt 
to pass off her gastronomical wisdom ; while the cooking doctor’s 
example will, it may be supposed, convert our future treatises 
on music, and optics, and economy of all kinds, into jest books. 
If Mr. Wadd’s example is equally to spread, we shall also study 
physic under the shape of Joe Miller; and may even expect to 
find, that which few jest upon with safety, the laws, expounded 
hereafter by some legal Wadd or Kitchener, less witty, however, 
itis probable, than our Mr. Anstey. Professional gentlemen ! 
wear not too rashly the cap and bells. The jingle soon becomes 
annoying. It is safest and best to avoid it altogether. 

This a. too, is a re-publication. And we must regret, by 
the way, that a journal of science of an established reputation, 
should have devoted so many pages to such lucubrations ; for, 
in that work, did they first appear, as we understand. This is 
a considerable error of judgment, to say no less; in a country, 
or even a city, like this, contributions fitted for a work of such 
a character, can never be wanting ; but they are very little likely 
to be solicitous of such company long. Ready and frequent: 
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means of communicating facts and discoveries which do not 
admit of separate publication are peculiarly wanted; for the 
transactions of the several learned ies, for various reasons, 
do not offer this outlet to such knowledge conveniently. And 
the character of the country itself is interested in Journals which 
comprise the scientific transactions of England. We hope the 
— of science may not again be intruded on by the jest- 
unter. 

To return to Mr. Wadd. Why will he really not give us the 

whole of his knowledge on a subject that he does understand, 
and in a fitting form? He knows well that he could command 
approbation. To extract and comment on what might be sifted 
out of this rubbish would be to write the book for him; and 
this is a task for which we feel no inclination. To review his 
book, in the common meaning of that term, is scarcely possible, 
even were it not a very idle and dull task to review jokes. 
_ If Mr. Wadd prefer to write a satire on medical follies and 
abuses, respecting which he has thrown out some hints that 
we believe to be as just as they are sensible, there is a wide 
field open to him ; and he seems to possess all the materials in 
his head. In either way, he might do good to his generation ; 
and the latter office, at least, would give him a fair field for the 
wit with which he feels himself to exuberate. Such a book 
would be of great use,—in the common phrase, it is wanted ; 
and since we must not extract much, we will give at least 
this specimen of the work before us; it is a favourable one, 
as it 1s free from the two most prevailing ornaments, puns, 
and alliteration. 

‘Fashion, which holds an undivided empire over the frivolous 
concerns of life, extends its influence even to the healing art : 

Il y a de la mode jusque dans la médicine. 

‘ Thus we find fashionable complaints—fashionable remedies—fash- 
ionable seats of disease—and fashionable plans of treatment. Half a 
century ago “‘ nervous complaints” were the ton. ‘These were super- 
seded by ‘‘ liver complaints’’—and these again have yielded the palm 
to ‘stomach complaints.” ‘‘ Duodenal complaints” are beginning 
to be talked of in London—while the hypochondriacs of Bath have 
their fashionable localities ; so that, at present, the seat of alimen- 
tary complaints depends on the accidental circumstance of the patient’s 
residence.’ 

Which is the fashionable locality at Bath? we wish that 
Mr. Wadd had here been as full and serious as the subject 
deserves, if we conjecture rightly his meaning ; for, if that to 
which he alludes is also what we have heard of, not only at 
Bath, but elsewhere, and of more unspeakable J/ocaltties than 
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one, we cannot help thinking, and we speak it as lawyers, pro- 
fessionally, that it is fully time the municipal law should be 
resorted to for the exposure of these wicked, immoral, and de- 
structive impostures. There has been a — at Bath, of a 
death produced in this manner, which might be classed without 
any hesitation, as a direct murder; and though the act of murder 
was not intentional, that of a meditated injury to produce a 
disease that did not exist, for the sake of profit, would have 
subjected the operator to a criminal prosecution. Mr. Wadd 
will pardon us if we become serious on such a subject ; and we 
have no doubt that he knows well, as a medical man, what we 
could not describe in the terms of his profession, and dare not 
in our own ordinary words. 

On the subject of extreme fatness, or obesity, as it is here 
technically called, we think we can suggest to the author one 
remark, which is not to be found in his book; and it cannot 
be unimportant, because, in the case of a friend, who we be- 
lieve had consulted Mr. Wadd himself, it was the great diffi- 
culty to be contended with. There is reason to think that it is 
— common. We allude to the great voracity, or the hunger, 
and also the good appetites, good digestive powers, we suppose 
should be said, of fat, or very corpulent, persons. And it has 
been suggested by a medical friend, that this was the effect, 
rather than the cause of the disease; that the disorderly or 
improper secretion of fat produced a craving for food, on just 
the same principles as great perspiration might do: and thus 
the cure becomes the more difficult, because great weakness, 
and even disorder, follows from attempting to reduce the food. 
If this be true, the remedy will not always be found in starving ; 
and this opinion is confirmed 7 those who have studied the art 
of training, who find certain subjects that will not be reduced, 
except by that abstinence which also destroys their strength, 
and who are even stronger under an inconvenient weight of fat 
than under its diminution, if that is to be produced by diminish- 
ing the food. 

The author wanders away to the hypochondriac disorder, 
apparently for the sake of some anecdotes, yet without illus- . 
trating that very curious subject; but we cannot follow him, 
for his career is that of a jack-a-lantern. If he is inclined to 
call it a real jest book on this subject, he might find little 
difficulty in filling a moderate volume; and, we can scarcely 
help thinking, that the mirror thus held up to the imaginary, 
the “otio abundantibus,” to borrow his own quotation, would 
not be useless. 

Then comes a satire on prescriptions, a satire on watering 
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places, or a hint at least at one, and much more ; terminated by 
a useful list of books ; whence we are transferred to leanness, 
and treated in the same manner, though in less space. 

The last portion of this trifid production relates to diet, or 
* Dietetics :” but we hope the word Mem is not destined to 
become a denizen of the English language. The misnomer is, 
however, considerable ; as the half consists of tales on the sub- 
ject of abstinence and idiosyncrasy; adding to the general 
impression often given, that a book was to be made up out of 
whatever could be pressed into the service. Hereafter we 
recommend such rakings of portfolios to their proper place, a 
monthly magazine. As usual, there is solid aud strong sense 
in that part called Nursery mems, but the fool’s coat will scarcely 
persuade common readers that the author is serious. Of the 
portion termed Dietetics, especially, we can only say that it is 
like what has preceded, a collection of scattered remarks to no 
great purpose, and so on through what is paged as Health. We 
are weary of our task; and may give the anthor’s concluding 
sentence and apology, as the winding-up of our own article. 


‘In conclusion, should it be thought that the subject has not been 
treated throughout with sufficient gravity, I would beg to remind the 
reader, that some of the most serious of our profession made their 
lectures both “ plesaunte and pyttyfulle:” and that these commen- 
taries are not offered as an exquisite censure concerning this matter, 
but to induce its being taken in hand, and “ laboured by those who 
have learning and leisure to handle the argument more pythelie.”’ 





Arr. XI.—1. Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman, 3 Vols. 8vo. 
Colburn. London. 1828. 


2. The Disowned. By the Author of Pelham $3 Vols. 8vo. 2nd 
Edition. Colburn, 1829. 


A Number of facts, of little moment in themselves, may be 

very significant as indications; “ the tossing-up of a straw,” 
says the adage, ‘will show which way the wind blows.” A 
slight attention to the present rage for fictions, assuming to 
deal in genuine delineations of fashionable life, may prove 
equally instructive, in regard to a temporary current of taste 
and opinion. Taking the fact for granted, we are led to ven- 
ture a few observations accordingly. 

It has often been remarked, that periods of strongly-conflict- 
ing thought and principle have been succeeded by intervals of 
a totally opposite character. It is almost trite, as examples of 
this-truth, to advert to the times preceding and following the 
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restoration of that mirror of regai honour and good faith, the 
second Charles. Ina minor degree, the same tendencies are de-~ 
ducible from a consideration of the progress of the French Revo- 
lution, and of the wars growing out of it, as compared with the 
season of peace which has followed. On the surface of society; 
at least, the operation of this principle of re-action is very plainly 
traceable. Whatever may be the ultimate consequences of the 
overthrow of Napoleon, it is obvious that when it took place, 
the party more decidedly abetting oligarchy and exclusion in 
this country deemed the triumph their own. Yet experience has 
shewn, that however fluctuating the result, the cause of liberty 
has been more favoured by the deliverance, than even royal 
license or aristocratic pretension. This, however, was not im- 
mediately found out, and hence the commencement of an almost 
frolicksome indulgence in fopperies and vagaries, as uncongenial 
with the general composition of society in Great Britain, as with 
sound philosophy. In the periodical and lighter walks of litera- 
ture in particular, a class of writers arose, in whom an occa- 
sional strong exhibition of vigour or of talent, only served the 
more greeny to exemplify its heartless prostitution. Look- 
ing to some of the more conspicuous of the productions of this 
at once bullying and sycophantic tribe, it might be ima- 
gined, that they originated in a settled plan for naturalizing the 
emg part of that social frippery, which our neighbours have 

mn so intent upon throwing away; and with more than ci- 
devant French insolence and want of feeling, to effect a formal 
adoption, in their most odious acceptation, of the exploded dis- 
tinctions of gentleman and roturier. The discovery that the 
world was still disposed to go on, and that the season of na- 
tional vanity and exultation having passed away, the social 
march was pioceeding with even additional celerity, only rendered 
their exertions more virulent and incessant. Nothing in the 
provinces of fact, or of fiction, has been left unattempted, either 
to protect abuse, or prevent improvement, if the intended ad- 
vantage of the many was supposed to interfere, in the slightest 
manner, with the interests or ascendancy of the few. All was 
deemed fair, from the most studied perversion of the reasoning 
powers, when grave and salutary objects were to be misrepre- 
sented, down to the lowest species of persiflage and raillery, if 
falsehood, with a grin upon her countenance, could be rendered 
more effectually subversive of truth, 

Fortunately, we are only called upon at present to deal with 
the lighter part of this accusation, and that principally in advert- 
ing to an artful operation on that prevalent and besetting 
weakness in the British people—a disposition to divide them- 
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selves mto innumerable castes, each possessed with an extreme 
anxiety to encroach in one direction, and repel in another. The 
difficulty of establishing these impassable barriers in a commer- 
cial and adventuring country, only adds to the passion for con- 
structing them, so that a calm looker-on might suppose the en- 
tire body-politic subservient to a natural law, like that of posi- 
tive and negative electricity. In subservience to this puerile 
spirit, some of the most respectable and efficient grades in so- 
ciety, sanction the very ridicule which is exercised most unspar- 
ingly against themselves. Like Fag in “The Rivals,” they 
break out of a soliloquy upon the meanness of venting the anger 
excited by insults from above on parties below, by kicking some 
imaginary inferior in the very frame of mind which they so sen- 
timentally condemn. Sheridan knew human nature well, and so 
do our minor Tory scribes ; who, in their Swiss exaltation of 
rank and patronage, rest for their popularity mainly upon 
this grovelling propensity. They perceive, in fact, that the pas- 
sion for what it has become the order of the day to term the 
fashionable novel, springs much less from a rational desire to 
acquire a knowledge of human nature, as modified by the acci- 
dents of high birth and fortune, than from an anxiety to gleana 
few airs and graces, to be played off in succession, from stage to 
stage, until the toe of the peasant, cnce more intruding upon the 
heel of the courtier, all wits are upon the rack to invent new 
distinctions. It will be retorted, perhaps, that this species of 
vanity is of very ancient and reverend standing. Such is indis- 
putably the case, but we doubt if it has ever been displayed 
with a baser spirit of political subserviency than in the last 
twelve months; during which period, contempt has been 
courted and evinced with rival pertinacity. Some of the late 
signs of the times, would, indeed, be socially ominous, if a 
counter-current were not incessantly at work, in the great deep 
of human affairs, to rectify the eddies and whirlpools at the 
surface, and to render even more important follies than those 
just adverted to, as futile as they are ridiculous, 

Stepping from cause to effect, as regards the stories for 
grown children, which thrive and flourish so much under the 
auspices aforesaid, although numbers are continually appearing, 
which more or less exemplify the foregoing observations, we 
shall chiefly confine ourselves to those of two orders of writers, 
who have more especially claimed, or at least obtained, the 
title of fashionable novelists. Of these, the literati of the 
graver school, not only take the world of fashion under their 
sombre protection, but its religion, morality and political 
“whereabout.” The mysteries of high life are not merely, 
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unfolded, but in their most awful exclusiveness. As regards 
government, orthodoxy, and doctrinal and speculative points of 
all kinds, we are made acquainted with the tone of the very 
best company; meaning, of course, that é/ite of the aristocracy 
who are supposed to engross among themselves, not only the 
most refined sense of the mystic union between church and 
state, but those genuine patrician notions of morals and manners 
which are so efiectively superinduced by a college course of 
Paley, assisted by the commentaries of a number of reverend 
tutors, who cannot but be right, since many become right 
reverend for composing them. The personages treated of in 
these sublime productions are necessarily in the highest degree, 
stilted, fastidious, and reserved. In the language of Ben 
Jonson’s Master Steplien, the hero, above all things, must be 
supereminently “gentlemanly and melancholy ;” and, more- 
over, like the prodigious Venetian senator of Voltaire, “too 
great a genius to be pleased with any thing.” Possibly the 
most fatiguing and irksome of God’s creatures, out of book, is 
a gloomy hypochondriac ; but in a novel, a morbid wight of 
this description, is always infinitely interesting ; not to mention 
that he can be cured at pleasure, by a due course of con- 
troversial divinity, or a close consideration of the thirty-nine 
articles. Our indisposition to this race of fashionable x ewe 
in prose is, however, mitigated; in the first place, because 
more than one of them have displayed respectable powers of 
mind, much sentimental and critical acumen, and great occa- 
sional taste and elegance. Secondly, the comparative impor- 
tance of the great mass of mankind is rather negatively than 
positively insinuated. Pains are not taken to make them ridi- 
culous, as they are seldom mentioned at all, except possibly 
to convey an opinion that there is too great a solicitude to 
instruct them,' for the due repose of those elevated spirits, who 
having satiated themselves into a sickly distaste of every 
thing, are clearly entitled to the exclusive government of their 
fellow creatures. 

The coxcombry in the foregoing class of writers is grave, 
elaborate, and pedantic, but never vulgar; not so that of their 
more fertile and babbling brethren; a race who, even in their 
would-be display of fashionable routine, prove themselves ‘‘ of 
the earth, earthy.” Just what might be supposed to attract 
the chief attention of a newly-admitted lick-spittlh—the mere 
verbiage and garniture of the dining or drawing-room—are 
eternally put forward, to prove a familiarity with habits and 
usages, an acquaintance with which, nothing can more certainly 
show to be either very rare, or very recent, But even this 
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species of vulgarity—vulgarity in its very essence—is not half 
80 offensive as that low pan ering to high-born vanity, which 
is implied by a contemptuous and systematic ridicule of all the 
rest of the world. It might be inferred from the caricatures 
of the majority of these writers—and lords have condescended 
to join them—that nothing like a man of easy, gentlemanly, 
and unaffected manners, was to be found in the more occupied 
walks of life—that every British trader was gross, oie 
grasping, and illiterate; every professional man vain, pert, and 
assuming ; and all “ their women”—for so the phrase runs— 
tawdry, shallow, and affected. That something of all this will 
always be discoverable in a commercial’ and adventuring 
country, and that, so far, it will ever supply matter for humor- 
ous portraiture, may be conceded. The writers, however, to 
whom we object, deal with it unfairly ; the individual is almost 
uniformly put forward as the representative of his class, with 
a sort of tacit insinuation, that such avocations must necessarily 
be attended with similar ignorance and ill manners; hence, 
too, by way of corollary, the inutility of a general diffusion of 
education. Now who, acquainfed with the rapid progress of 
instruction and information, through every department of life 
in this country, beyond that of the merest day labourer, but 
must perceive the hacknied injustice and insipidity of eternally 
exemplifying a rule by an exception, or a class by a variety ? 
The occupants of the more active walks of life in Great Britain 
are, without comparison, the most soundly disposed, and most 
practically informed portion of the British people. That they 
are, or can be, the most polished or refined in manners, it 
would be ridiculous to contend. Opulence, leisure, and an 
association with people of equal opulence and leisure, are ne- 
cessary to that very negative species of acquirement, the per- 
fection of which alone, the initiated will allow to be good 
breeding. To say nothing of the subtle watchfulness, impreg- 
nated with a small dash of the spirit of Mephistophiles, to 
ward off polite malice, if not occasionally to exhibit it, which 
it requires a peculiar species of social collision to engender. 
This is, doubtless, for the most, part unattainable in the middle 
regions ; but is it always observable even in the upper? for as 
to a myriad of mere fopperies and affectations, being always 
easy of imitation, they intrude every where, and are silly in all 
places. By the way, too, these antics and gambols form no 
small portion of the fashion of these days; and the principal 
part too, in the estimation of the scribbling vulgars, to whom 
we at present more directly refer. Books might be pointed out 
which have reached two or three editions, wherein this sort of 
VOL. X.—W, R, N 
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portraiture forms the avowedly fashionable portion of the 
composition ; and, to acquire this precious lore, the wives and 
daughters of very good sort of people, and not unfrequently 
very good sort of people themselves, absolutely encourage 
every kind of insolent misrepresentation of their own persons, 
and of the rank of life to which they belong. To borrow from 
Othello, we know not if this be “ passing strange ;” but sure 
we are that it is “ wondrous pitiful.” : 
But enough, in respect to persons who have the remedy in 
their own hands; let us proceed to trace this base and sinister 
spirit at work still more indefensibly; and that, as usual, to sneer 
away the possibility of the existence of any thing honourable or 
elevated in the ais of humble dependence, where the slightest 
pretension may be presumed to arise out of intellect or acquire- 
ment, as distinguished from birth or condition, If there be a 
dependent or humble friend (if not a clergyman of the estab- 
lishment ) he is unavoidably a crawler or a parasite ;—if there be 
a governess or companion she is as necessarily a leech or a toad- 
eater. One of these writers, and be it understood also, one of 
the most spirited and able of them, absolutely fell upon the whole 
tribe of school assistants. They were low-bred, mean, designing, 
greasy-faced, and, moreover, guilty of the enormity of covering 
their haunches with pepper and salt pantaloons, and their legs 
with rusty gaiters, .What more proper than that, under such 
crying circumstances, they should be regarded with supreme 
hauteur and contempt by the children whom they assisted to 
instruct; and accordingly it is laid down as imperative on youths 
of gentility, to treat them with distance and contumely. What 
adds to the injustice in these cases is, that the fawning qualities 
so justly stigmatized in the one set of people; and the sordid 
poverty—for that seems to be nearly the whole of it—in the 
other, are all the handy work of their superiors. People never 
crawl and lick the dust, but in the presence of those who claim 
the prostration; and accomplished and thorough-bred tutors, 
will not be lured by gg sa pedagogues for thirty or 
forty pounds a year. The degradation of people employed in 
tuition is doubly oppressive and mischievous; and the in- 
jurious operation of these feelings on the manners of youth 
of both sexes cannot have been unnoticed by those who have 
es eyes. Much of the English morgue, especially as dis- 
played towards inferiors, has been engendered by this species 
of inculcation; and how very little it is congenial with the 
present increasing information, and watchful observation, of every 
rank of society, is becoming abundantly apparent. Of this truth, 
the recent excellent circular, issued from the Horse Guards, in 
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correction of the general deportment of the officer to the soldier, 
affords a very gratifying proof; and we hail its appearance as 
the harbinger of similar melioration, throughout the entire 
chain of dependence. At no time has it ever been so incumbent 
on the possessor of the vantage ground in society, to strengthen 
and augment a cordial state of relationship between superior and 
inferior. It is useless to assail this expediency by fulminations 
against the march of intellect.—Intellect will march, and know- 
ledge will diffuse itself. King Canute once exemplified the 
folly of —— to the waves of the sea, to come no further. 
A certain order of politicians may as well take the hint.in respect 
to an approximation of waves metaphorical; and, as they will 
advance in spite of them, place the royal and noble chairs it is 
their avowed purpose to protect, as far beyond high water mark 
as they are able; and remain satisfied. 

Though belonging to the class just alluded to, the novels 
which are the immediate object of present attention are almost 
wholly free from the narrow, exclusive, and clannish bigotry 
which disgraces the majority.. PzLHAM, indeed, is in many 
respects, a satire on the world of fashion which it assumes 
to pourtray, as well as upon the dandyism which is to be 
apparently exalted. There is, however, a keen although play- 
ful earnestness in much of the observation, that proves the 
anxiety of the author to mix up a portion of Epicurean dignity, 
in his abstract notions of the finished gentleman of the day. 
We are by no means satisfied that he has succeeded, as regards 
either the character or the adventures of his hero. The component 
parts of the former are, address, courage, skill in the manly 
exercises, a profound tact in relation to every thing connected 
with the savoir vivre, systematic, but very cool and airy gallan- 
try, imperturbable temper, and infinite self complacency. So far, 
our readers will perceive a comfortable absence of sentiment and 
high colouring; and, to say the truth, our exquisite sports nothing 
at all Grandisonian either in morals or manners. Neither is 
there much more of the preux chevalier of our essayists and tale- 
writers; and so far, as compared with the really existing class 
of Wellbreds and Wellborns to which he is made to belong, he 
exhibits a greater degree of verisimilitude. We doubt, however, 
if his exercise of personal address can be reconciled to any 
standard; it partakes too much of simulation and positive 
deceit ; and the greater part of his adventures is altogetber im- 
probable. Neither is he extremely happy in his display of 
character, at least as exhibited in action or self-illustration. As 
simple portraits, and occasionally in dialogue, they are more 
felicitous. A gloomy episode, —y threads the whole work, is 
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extremely distasteful,and might excite wonder for its incongruity ; 
but that experience proves the very frequent failure of men of wit, 
in the exercise of purely imaginative power; generally wrecking 
themselves upon one of the two extremes of insipidity or extra~ 
vagance. In the present instance, we are presented with the 
portrait of an individual plotting as diabolical a scheme of revenge 
as could enter the human head or heart, and to be carried into 
effect by means equally low and detestable. Some of the gen- 
tlemanly performances, of the gentleman, par excellence, Pel- 
ham himself, are not to be admired; but one or two of the 
doings of his magnificent friend Glanville are absolutely demo- 
niacal. In short, neither as to story or full length portraiture, 
does Pelham advance any very extraordinary claim to attention ; 
and yet it is by far the most amusing book we have lately read, 
for wit, irony, good-humoured satire, and playful vivacity. It 
is obvious, too, that the author has mingled in the society 
which he undertakes to describe; has been attentive to its 
spirit, and caught a due impression of its real caprice and 
waywardness; its assumed repose; the tone of its jargon; its 
affected want of affectation ; and of the score or two of inde- 
scribabilities, which render all assimilation with these circles on 
the part of the profane vulgar, utterly impossible. Nor, as 
already observed, does he spare his darts in dealing with these 
super-celestial matters, which gives a fairness to his more gene- 
ral satire, which it is in vain to look for from the less gifted and 
servile herd of traders in fashionable materiel. He also occasionally 
displays still higher qualities—his wit not unfrequently deepens 
into wisdom ; and remarks from time to time escape him, exhi- 
biting a solidity approaching to the profound. But something 
more than enough in the way of introduction ; let a few quota- 
tions more directly illustrative of the preceding observations, 
do the rest. 

And first, as to impartiality of satire, the following lights on 
commencement will satisfy all the world that the author of 
Pelham has no anxiety either to conceal or to spare certain 
little errors in practice, which now and then disturb the moral 
fitness of things, in fashionable life : 


‘Tam an only child. My father was the younger son of one of our 
oldest earls, my mother, the dowerless daughter of a Scotch peer. 
Mr. Pelham was a moderate whig, and gave sumptuous dinners ;— 
Lady Frances was a woman of taste, and particularly fond of 
diamonds and old china. 

‘ Vulgar people know nothing of the necessaries required in good 
society, and the credit they give is as short as their pedigree. Six 
years after my birth, there was an execution in our house, My mother 
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was just setting off on a visit to the duchess of Da; she declared 
it was impossible to go without her diamonds. ‘The chief of the 
bailiffs declared it was impossible to trust them out of his sight. The 
matter was compromised—the bailiff went with my mother to C " 
and was introduced as my tutor. ‘ A man of singular merit,” whis- 
pered my mother, “ but so shy !” Fortunately, the bailiff was abashed, 
and by losing his impudence he kept the secret. At the end of the 
week, the diamonds went to the jeweller’s, and lady Frances wore 
paste. 

‘I think it was about a month afterwards that a sixteenth cousin 
left my mother twenty thousand pounds. “ It will just pay off our 
most importunate creditors, and equip me for Melton,” said Mr. 
Pelham. 

“« Tt will just redeem my diamonds, and new furnish the house,” 
said lady Frances. 

‘ The latter alternative was chosen. My father went down to run his 
last horse at Newmarket, and my mother received nine hundred peo- 
ple in a Turkish tent. Both were equally fortunate, the Greek and 
the Turk ; my father’s horse lost, in consequence of which he pocketed 
five thousand pounds, and my mother looked so charming as a sultana, 
that Seymour Conway fell desperately in love with her. 

‘Mr. Conway had just caused two divorces ; and of course, all the 
women in London were dying for him—judge then of the pride which 
lady Frances felt at his addresses. The end of the season was un- 
usually dull, and my mother, after having looked over her list of en- 
gagements, and ascertained that she had none remaining worth staying 
for, agreed to elope with her new lover. 

‘ The carriage was at the end of the square. My mother, for the 
first time in her life, got up at six o’clock. Her foot was on the step, 
and her hand next to Mr. Conway's heart, when she remembered that 
her favourite china monster and her French dog were left behind. She 
insisted on returning—re-entered the house, and was coming down 
stairs with one under each arm, when she was met by my father and 
two servants. My father’s valet had discovered the flight (I forget 
how), and awakened his master. 

* When my father was convinced of his loss, he called for his dressing 
gown—searched the garret and the kitchen-—looked in the maids’ 
drawers and the cellaret—and finally declared he was distracted. I 
have heard that the servants were quite melted by his grief, and I do 
not doubt it in the least, for he was always celebrated for his skill in 
private theatricals. He was just retiring to vent his grief in his dress- 
ing-room, when he met my mother. It must altogether have been an 
awkward rencontre, and, indeed, for my father, a remarkably unfortu- 
nate occurrence ; for Seymour Conway was immensely rich, and the 
damages would, no doubt, have been proportionably high. Had they 
met each other alone, the affair might easily have been settled, and 
lady Frances gone off in tranquillity ;—those d——d servants are 
always in the way ! 

‘I have, however, often thought that it was better for me that the 
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affair ended thus,—as I know, from many instances, that it is fre- 
quently exceedingly inconvenient to have one’s mother divorced. 

«J have observed that the distinguishing trait of people accustomed 
to good society, is a calm imperturbable quiet, which pervades all their 
actions and habits, from the greatest to the least ; they eat in quiet, 
move in quiet, live in quiet, and lose their wife, or even their money, 
in quiet ; while low persons cannot take up either a spoon or an affront 
without making such an amazing noise about it. To render this 
observation good, and to return to the intended elopement, nothing 
farther was said upon that event. My father introduced Conway 
to Brookes’s, and invited him to dinner twice a weck for a whole 
twelvemonth. 

‘ Not long after this occurrence, by the death of my grandfather, my 
uncle succeeded to the title and estates of the family. He was, as 
people justly observed, rather an odd man: built schools for peasants, 
forgave poachers, and diminished his farmer's rents; indeed, on ac- 
count of these and similar eccentricities, he was thought a fool by 
some, and a madman by others. However, he was not quite destitute 
of natural feeling ; for he paid my father’s debts, and established us 
in the secure enjoyment of our former splendour. But this piece of 
generosity, or justice, was done in the most unhandsome manner ; he 
obtained a promise from my father to retire from Brookes’s, and 
relinquish the turf: and he prevailed upon my mother to take an 
aversion to diamonds, and an indifference to china monsters.’ 


The modern course of education of future men of rank, 
fashion, and influence, is thus pleasantly adverted to. Correct 
caricature is merely a heightening of features really existent. 


‘I was in the head class when I left Eton. As I was reckoned an 
uneommonly well educated boy, it may not be ungratifying to the 
admirers of the present system of education to pause here for a mo- 
ment, and recal what I then knew. I could make twenty Latin verses 
in half an hour; I could construe, without an English translation; all 
the easy Latin authors, and many of the difficult ones, with it ; I could 
read Greek fluently, and even translate it through the medium of a. 
Latin version at the bottom of the page. I was thouglit exceedingly 
clever, for I had only been eight years acquiring all this fund of in- 
formation, which, as one can never recal it in the world, you have 
every right to suppose that I had entirely furgotten before 1 was five 
and twenty. As I was never taught a syllable of English during this 
period ; as when I once attempted to read Pope’s poems, out of school 
hours, [ was laughed at, and called “a sap ;” as my mother; when I 
went to school, renounced her own instructions; and as, whatever 
school-masters may think to the contrary, one learns nothing now-a- 
days by inspiration 3 so of every thing which relates to English litera-. 
ture, English laws, and English history (with the exception of the 
said story of Queen Elizabeth and Lord Essex), you have the same 
right to suppose that I was, at the age of eighteen, when I left Eton,: 
in the profoundest ignorance. , 
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‘ At this age, I was transplanted to Cambridge, where I bloomed for 
two years in the blue and silver of a fellow-commoner of Trinity. At 
the end of that time (being of royal descent), I became entitled to an 
honorary degree. 1 suppose the term is in contradistinction to an 
honourable degree, which is obtained by pale men in spectacles and 
cotton stockings, after thirty-six months of intense application. 

‘ Ido not exactly remember how I spent my time at Cambridge. I 
had a piano-forte in my room, and a private billiard-room at a village 
two miles off; and between these resources, I managed to improve my 
mind more than could reasonably have been expected. To say 
truth, the whole place reeked with vulgarity. The men drank beer by 
the gallon, and eat cheese by the hundred weight—wore jockey-cut 
coats, and talked slang—rode for wagers, and swore when they lost— 
smoked in your face, and expectorated on the floor. Their proudest 
glory was to drive the mail—their mightiest exploit to box with the 
coachman—their most delicate amour to leer at the barmaid. 

‘ It will be believed, that I felt little regret in quitting companions of 
this description. I went to take leave of our college tutor. “Mr. 
Pelham,” said he, affectionately squeezing me by the hand, “ your 
conduct has been most exemplary; you have not walked wantonly 
over the college grass-plats, nor ‘set your dog at the proctor—nor 
driven tandems by day, nor broken lamps by night—nor entered the 
chapel in order to display your intoxication—nor the lecture-room, in 
order to caricature the professors. This is the general behaviour of 
young men of family and fortune ; but it has not been your's. Sir, 
you have been an honour to your college.” 

* Thus closed my academical career. He who does not allow that it 
passed creditably to my teachers, profitably to myself, and beneficially 
to the world, is a narrow-minded, and illiterate man, who knows 
nothing of the advantages of modern education.’ 


The principle upon which simulation is made to form so es- 
sential a part of the practice of a gentleman, is thus maternally 
laid down by the virtuous lady Frances Pelham; whose great 
object is to make her son, that finished man of fashion which he 
afterwards becomes : 


*If you are ever at a loss as to the individual character of a person 
you wish to gain, the general rng as of human nature will teach 
you one infallible specific,—flattery! ‘The quantity and quality may 
vary according to the exact niceties of art; but in any quantity and 
in any quality it is more or less acceptable, and therefore certain to 
please. Only never (or at least very rarely) flatter when other people, 
besides the one to be flattered, are by; in that case you offend the 
rest, atid you make even your intended dupe ashamed to be pleased.’ 

‘In general, weak minds think only of others, and yet seem only 
occupied with'themselves ; you, on the contrary, must appear wholly 
engrossed with those about you, and yet never have a single idea 
which does not terminate in yourself: a fool, my dear Henry, flatters 
himself—a wise man flatters the fool.’ 
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In the same elevated spirit, Pelham is thus made to apostro- 
phise in his own character : 


‘What a rare gift, by the bye, is that of manners! how difficult to 
define—how much more difficult to impart! Better for a man to pos- 
sess them, than wealth, beauty, or talent; they will more than supply 
all. No attention is too minute, no labour too exaggerated, which 
tends to perfect them. He who enjoys their advantages in the highest 
degree, viz., he who can please, penetrate, persuade, as the object may 
require, possesses the subtlest secret of the diplomatist and the states- 
man, and wants nothing but opportunity to become “ great.” ’ 


In the spirit of these convictions, the hero is uniformly 
SS toact. He is made to obtain all sorts of advantages 
y os himself to the humours and weaknesses of others ; 
-and in an electioneering proceeding, by deporting himself so as 
to lead them to believe that he is of their own po itical creed, he 
juggles partizans out of their votes on both sides. Of course, 
as regards gallantry, bonnes fortunes, and similar matters, they 
are all in perfect accordance with “ that which makes the morality 
of the upper classes; and which no criminal is supposed to be 
hardy enough to reject; that religion which has no scoffers ; 
that code which has no impugners ; that honour among gentie- 
men, which constitutes the moving principle of the society in 
which they live.” Nay, the author seems to imagine, that all 
sorts of virtues can flourish beneath the coat of varnish thus 
elegantly laid on; for instance, our gentleman is thus addressed 
by a lady of extreme penetration : 


* «T would not make such a confession to many beside yourself,” 
answered Lady Roseville; “‘nay, you need not thank me, I am some 
years older than you; I have lived longer in the world; I have seen 
much of its various characters; and my experience has taught me to 
penetrate and prize a character like yours. While you seem frivolous 
to the superficial, I know you to have a mind not only capable of the 
most solid and important affairs, but habituated by reflection to consi- 
der them. You appear effeminate, I know that none are more darin 
—indolent, none are more actively ambitious—utterly selfish, and 
know that no earthly interest could bribe you into meanness or injus- 
tice—no, nor even into a venial dereliction of principle. It is from 
this estimate of your character, that I am frank and open to you. 
Besides, I recognize something in the careful pride with which you 
conceal your higher and deeper feelings, resembling the strongest 
actuating principle in my own mind. All this interests me warmly 
in your fate; may it be as bright as my presentiments forebode.’ ”’ 


Now the we of the external with the internal Pel- 
ham, as here pourtrayed, is altogether out of the question. Nay 
the author has been unable even to feign a course of adventures 
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to make them so. Nothing is done by the hero in the whole of 
the three volumes, of any very momentous consequence ; and 
with singular inconsistency, he is represented as a dupe at last, 
to a political nobleman of an acknowledged mediocre capacity. 
In point of fact, mere manners are not so very powerful in 
worldly intercourse, as the author of Pelham sew A imply ; on 
the contrary, when it becomes suspected that they are made 
subservient to interested purposes, they are not only powerless 
but distasteful. It may be observed, that it is not the author, 
but his beau-ideal, who expatiates thus complacently ; but it 
must not be concealed, that in no small portion of soul and sen- 
timent they are evidently identical. The former, indeed, may 
be deemed a kind of Hercules, vibrating between Virtue and 
Pleasure ; which, for the nonce, may signify the right, and the 
modish or conventional. How many free spirits have toiled in 
vain--how many free spirits may still toil in vain, to produce a 
legitimate connection between principles which are only inci- 
dentally co-existent. All attempts to make a guide of that 
thing of mere agreement, called honour, which is a pure accident 
of time and locality, have more especially failed. Fashion— 
honour in this sense being nothing more—is a mode, not a 
substance ; and a little philosophy is not to be altogether dis- 
pensed with in writers like the author of Pelham. 

Very favourable specimens occur of the author’s skill in that 
light, off-hand, piquant portraiture, and dialogue, in which the 
charm of writers of this class chiefly consists. So many of our 
readers, however, will have perused the book, and so many 
more have encountered extracts from it of this precise de- 
scription, the omission of them here will amount to very little. 
Suffice it to observe, that Pelham lacks nothing of the keen 
detective spirit, which so directly distinguishes a class of 
society, the principal employment of the individuals of which 
is, to watch and study the manners, the motives, the thoughts, 
and the expressions, of each other. It would be superfluous 
to observe, that with fine occasional opportunities for nice and 
acute discrimination, within a circumscribed circle, in refer- 
ence to the wide and general field of human nature, this branch 
of characteristic study is petty and inconsequential in the 
extreme. Literary productions, however, whether of smaller 
or Dg ae importance, are to be tried only by their pretensions, 
and “ Pelham” has certainly not been published as an appen- 
dix to Paley. A work of genius must not, however, be allowed 
to pass by without a good-humoured protest against doctrines, 
either direct or inferential, which play at fast and loose with 
truth and falsehood, and legitimate positive deception as a 
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current social coin. This practice we are too often constrained 
to tolerate, but, at all events, let us never sanction the principle. 
On the contrary, be it always set down, that all dissimulation 
is unwarrantable, beyond that prudent reserve which is essential 
to self protection, and a due dealing with the varied circum- 
stances of active life—all simulation positively base, tie object 
of which is palpably to profit by assuming to be what we are 
not, and to sacrifice the interests of society to our own. 

Upon the second production of the same author, “ The Dis- 
owned,” we shall be comparatively brief. Toa certain degree 
it partakes both of the merits and defects of its predecessor ; 
but as to unity of design, and felicity of execution, it is doubt- 
less inferior. An individual, who is presumed to tell his 
own adventures, with a view to the illustration of a selected 
class of character, cannot altogether wander from the point. 
Narrative in the third person, on the contrary, is very apt to 
drift away from original purpose. Pelham, upon the whole, is 
too episodical ; but the story of “The Disowned” absolutely 
proceeds in parallel lines in the most respectful, mathematical 
disconnection. In a very ingenious preface to the second edi- 
tion, the author endeavours to defend this defect as altogether 
unimportant, if not an advantage, being more natural and analo- 
gous to real life. Would it not have been more candid to admit 
that he wrote in haste, and under the forcible stimulus of a pre- 
vious flattering reception, and of a bustling bookseller’s recom- 
mendation ? Some of his reasoning to prove that his defects 
are virtues, and his novel precisely what it might, or ought to 
be, reminds us of the Chevalier Ramsay’s elaborate determi- 
nation that Telemachus should be an epic poem. Happily, we 
can plead for the author what he cannot so decently plead for 
himself, that with singular deficiencies as to story and con- 
nexion, very lamentable failure as to humorous personation, and 
some most questionable rhapsody, in the way of sentiment, the 
man of genius is perceptible froth one end of this work to the other. 
The author has, moreover, assumed a far loftier moral tone than in 
Pelham : lightened, however, by no small additional display of an 
intimate acquaintance with the aérial regions of fashion. There 
he is happy in his delineations of character ; his loftier person- 
agés are mere abstractions, his sketches from common life very 
forced and unnatural. As in “ Pelham,” the best of these drawings 
consist of attempts to fill up the outline of certain known and 
conspicuous characters ; still, even these exceedingly want an air 
of nature, and would scarcely be known except by the introduc- 
tion of circumstances with which their names ate associated. 
To sum wp in a sentence, he is quite at home only among 
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the “ gay creatures which play,” not “ in the plighted clouds,” 
but “in saloons and coteries.” In the language of Collins, 
the “countless manners” form his province, and persons of 
this rank of life are describable by little else. In reference to 
them the adage always applies, ““ Manners make the man:” at 
least there is little else for sensible representation. We must 
repeat, however, that “ The Disowned” is a magnificent failure, 
and pays a far more undivided homage to lofty virtue and 
generous purpose than its predecessor. The following passage 
put into the mouth of a repentant votary of vanity, towards the 
close of life, is in a fine strain of enthusiasm : 


‘I have every thing now in my possession which it has been the 
desire of my late years to enjoy ; health, retirement, successful study, 
and the affection of one, in whose breast, when I am gone, my me- 
mory will not utterly pass away. With these advantages, added to 
the gifts of fortune, and an habitual elasticity of spirit, I confess that 
my happiness is not free from a biting and frequent regret: I would 
fain have been a better citizen; I would fain have died in the con- 
sciousness, not only that I had improved my mind to the utmost, but 
that I had turned that improvement to the benefit of my fellow-crea« 
tures. As it is, in living wholly for myself, I feel that my philosophy 
has wanted generosity: and my indifference to glory has proceeded 
from a weakness, not, as I once persuaded myself, from a virtue ; but 
the fruitlessness of my existence has been the consequence of the ardu- 
ous frivolities and the petty objects in which my early years were con- 
sumed ; and my mind, in losing the enjoyments which it formerly 

ossessed, had no longer the vigour to create for itself a new soil, 
Rom which labour it could only hope for more valuable fruits. It is 
no contradiction to see those who most eagerly courted society in their 
youth, shrink from it the most sensitively in their age ; for those who 
possess certain advantages, and are morbidly vain of them, will natu- 
rally be disposed to seek that sphere for which those advantages are 
best calculated ; and when youth and its concomitants depart, the 
vanity so long fed still remains, and perpetually mortifies them by re- 
calling not so much the qualities they have lost as the esteem which 
accompanied their possession ; and by contrasting not so much their 
own present alteration, as the ehange ro experience in the respect 
and consideration of others. What wonder, then, that they eagerly 
fly from the world, which has only mortification for their self-love, or 
that we find in biography how often the most assiduous votaries of 

leasure have become the most rigid of recluses? For my part, I 
think that that love of solitude which the ancients so eminently pos- 
sessed, and which, to this day, is considered by some as the sign of a 
great mind, nearly always arises from a tenderness of vanity, easily 
wounded in the commerce of the rough world; and that it is from 
disappointment that the hermitage is wrought. Diderot did right, 
éven at the risk of offendiiig Rousseau, to write against solitude. The 
more @ foordlist binds mah te man, and forbids us to divorce dur in- 
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terests from our kind, the more effectually is the end of. morality ob- 
tained. ‘They only are justifiable in seclusion who, like the Greek phi- 
losophers, make that very seclusion the means of serving and en- 
lightening their race—who from their retreats send forth their oracles 
of wisdom, and make the desert which surrounds them eloquent with 
the voice of truth. But remember, Clarence (and let my life, useless 
in itself, have at least this moral), that for him who in nowise culti- 
vates his talent for the benefit of others, who is contented with being 
a good hermit at the expense of being a bad citizen ; who looks from 
his retreat upon a life wasted in the difficiles nugw of the most frivo- 
lous part of the world, nor redeems in the closet the time he has mis- 
spent in the saloon ; remember, that for him seclusion loses its dig- 
nity, philosophy its comfort, benevolence its hope, and even religion 
its balm. Knowledge, unemployed, will preserve us from vice—for 
vice is but another name for ignorance—but knowledge employed is 
virtue. Perfect happiness, in our present state, is impossible ; for 
Hobbes says justly, that our nature is inseparable from desires, and 
that the very word desire (the craving for something not possessed) im- 
plies that our present felicity is not complete. But there is one way 
of attaining what we may term, if not utter, at least mortal happiness ; 
it is this—a sincere and unrelaxing activity for the happiness of others. 
In that one maxim is concentrated whatever is noble in morality, sub- 
lime in religion, or unanswerable in truth. In that pursuit we have 
all scope for whatever is excellent in our hearts, and none for the 
petty passions which our nature is heir to. ‘here, whatever be our 
errors, there will be nobility, not weakness, inour remorse ; whatever 
our failure, virtue not selfishness in our regret ; and in success, vanity 
itself will become holy, and triumph eternal. As astrologers were 
wont to receive upon metals, ‘‘ the benign aspect of the stars, so as to 
detain and fix, as it were, the felicity of that hour which would other- 
wise be volatile and fugitive,” even so will that success leave im- 
printed upon our memory a blessing which cannot pass away—pre- 
serve for ever upon our names, as on a signet, the hallowed influence 
of the hour in which our great end was effected, and treasure up “ the 
relics of heaven” in the sanctuary of an human frame.’ 


The real hero of “The Disowned,” is an ambitious portrait 
of a stoic; a man of lofty virtue, which no difficulty or distress 
can subdue ; he is too antique in his costume to appear natural 
in a modern novel; neither is it very easy to conceive how 
the misery which is made to assail him, could befal an indi- 
vidual of family and connexion, in a country like Great Britain. 
But, setting all this aside, the conception is lofty, and affords 
a vehicle for some very vivid and forcible eloquence ; the elo- 
quence, however, we must add, is more striking than the philo- 
sophy is sound ; as for instance— 


**Tt is true that the sanguineness of philanthropists may have 
carried them too far; it is true (for the experiment has not yet been 
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made) that God may have denied to us, in this state, the consumma- 
tion of knowledge, and the consequent perfection in good ; but be- 
cause we cannot be perfect, are we to resolve we will be evil? One 
step in knowledge is one step from sin: one step from sin is one step 
nearer to heaven. Oh! never let us be deluded by those, who, for 
political motives, would adulterate the divinity of religious truths : 
never let us believe that our Father in Heaven rewards most the 
one talent unemployed, or that prejudice, and indolence, and folly, 
find the most favour in His sight: never let us believe that we shall 
acknowledge His power the least when we can best survey it; or 
that, whether we trace its operation through the springs of the subtle 
heart, or unravel its wonders in the intricate womb of earth, or follow 
its grandeur from hence to the stars of unfathomable space, we shall 
have less cause to adore His wisdom, than if we remained unable 
to comprehend its smallest wonder—or that we should lose our re- 
verence for His greatness, by ascertaining the vastness of its extent. 
Oh! never let us bow to such an error !—never let us give so power- 
ful a sanction to guilt, as to favour the obscurity and darkness which 
are at once its origin and retreat! Never let us believe that a single 
drop of ignorance has flowed to us from the fountain of all know- 
ledge ! as not the Inspired One proclaimed to us the reverse ? 
Have we not been told that he ‘ who sinneth against wisdom wrongeth 
his own soul?’ Has not the very heathen bequeathed to us an esti- 
mate of the Deity, which only Inspiration can excel? And when 
Plato so sublimely said, ‘ truth is the body of God,’ did he not add 
in a still sublimer spirit, ‘ and light is his shadow.’ 

« « Persuaded, then, that knowledge contained the key to virtue, 
it was to knowledge that I applied. The first grand lesson which it 
taught me, was the solution of a phrase most hacknied—least under- 
stood, viz., ‘common sense.’ It is in the Portico of the Greek sage 
that that phrase has received its legitimate explanation ; it is there 
we are taught that ‘common sense’ signifies ‘the sense of the 
common interest. Yes! it is the most beautiful truth in morals, 
that we have no such thing as a distinct or divided interest from 
our race. In their welfare is ours; and, by choosing the broadest 
paths to effect their happiness, we choose the surest and the shortest 
to our own. As I read and pondered over these truths, I was sensible 
that a great change was working a fresh world out of the former 
materials of my mind. My passions, which before I had checked 
into uselessness, or exerted to destruction, now started forth ina 
nobler shape, and prepared for a new direction: instead of urging me 
to individual aggrandizement, they panted for universal good, and 
coveted the reward of Ambition, only for the triumphs of Benevo- 
lence. : 

«« This is one stage of virtue—I cannot resist the belief that there 
is a higher: it is when we begin to love virtue, not for its objects, 
but itself. For there are in knowledge these two excellencies :— 
first, that it offers to-every man, the most selfish and the most ex- 
alted, his peculiar inducement to good, It says to the former, 
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€ Serve mankind, and you serve yourself ;'—to the latter, ‘In choosing 
the best means to secure your own happiness, you will have the 
sublime inducement of promoting the happiness of mankind.’ 

««The second excellence of Knowledge is, that even the selfish 
man, when he has once begun to love Virtue from littie motives, 
loses the motives as he increases the Jove: and at last worships the 
Deity, where before he only coveted the gold upon its altar. And 
thus, I learned to love Virtue solely for its own beauty. I said with 
one who, among much dross, has many particles of ore, ‘If it be not 
estimable in itself, I can see nothing estimable in following it for the 
sake of a bargain.’ 

* “] looked round the world, and saw often Virtue in rags, and 
Vice in purple: the former conduces to happiness, it is true, but the 
happiness lies within, and not in externals. I contemned the de- 
ceitful folly with which writers have termed it poetical justice, to 
make the good ultimately prosperous: in wealth, honour, fortunate 
love, or successful desires. Nothing false, even in poetry, can be 
just ; and that pretended moral is of all the falsest. Virtue is not 
more exempt than Vice from the ills of fate, but it contains within 
itself always an energy to resist them, and sometimes an anodyne to 
soothe—to repay your quotation from Tibullus, 


* «« Crura sonant ferro—sed canit inter opus !’ 


*« When in the depths of my soul I set up that divinity of this 
nether earth, which Brutus never really understood, if, because un- 
successful in its efforts, he doubted its existence, I said in the proud 
prayer with which I worship it, ‘ Poverty may humble my lot, 

it it shall not debase thee ; Temptation may shake my nature, but 
not the rock on which thy temple is based ; Misfortune may wither 
all the hopes that have blossomed around thine altar, but I will sacri- 
fice dead leaves when the flowers are no more. Though all that I 
have loved perish—all that I have coveted fade away, I may murmur 
at fate, but I will have no voice but that of homage for thee! Nor 
while thou smilest upon my way, would I exchange with the loftiest 
and happiest of thy foes!’ More bitter than aught of what 1 then 
dreamed, have been my trials, but I have fulfilled my vow !”’ 


Willingly have these pages been given to an author with whom 
a popular portion of the reading world will be courted into a 
further acquaintance. We have not deemed it inexpedient to 
mark the commencement of a literary acquaintanceship, which 
may possibly prove of long standing. One parting remark is, 
however, indispensable ; novels are not only improved by an 
attention to form, connexion, and development, but are usually 
written better in six months than in three. It may also be 
added, that men of wit and brilliancy are more celebrated for 
quick observance, than fertile invention, and that they can 
manage very broad humour at all; the point of all 
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which, simply speaking is, that it is always better to do that 
which can be well done, and to avoid modes of handling, which 
are obviously uncongenial with the powers to be exerted in 
their display. 





Art. XII.—A Personal Tour through the United Kingdom, describing 
living objects and contemporaneous interests. By Sir Richard Phillips. 
No. [. Bedfordshire, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire. Horatio 
Phillips, Charing Cross. 


E had proceeded but a little way in the perusal of this 

narrative, the commencement as we hope of a series of 
some length, when it occurred to us that we might contribute at 
once to the information and amusement of the public, by doing 
what depends upon us towards the circulation of it. 

Should our humble advice have the good fortune to be listened 
to, sir Richard will henceforward leave undisturbed at the brink 
of the guiph of oblivion to which he has condemned them, 
Bacon with his Experimental Philosophy, Newton with his 
Attraction, Adam Smith with his Political Economy, and Bent- 
ham with his Greatest Happiness Principle. 

While observing the acharnement with which on this as on so 
many other occasions our knight goes out of his way to run a tilt 
against these intruders = his universal empire, and as he 
pushes on by the force of his imagination renders a light 
an instrument of imtellectual darkness (light is his substitute 
for attraction); a suspicion has struck us, that in his pericra- 
nium, the organ of observation, which is so prominent in it, has 
encroached upon the organ of ratiocination, and given it an un~ 
fortunate twist. 

These remarks have no object more unfavourable to him than 
the giving to his readers a salutary warning, and preventing 
them from being provoked by his heretical excursions, to toss 
the work aside in a pet, and thus deprive themselves of the 
information and gratification, which we venture to promise them 
from it. 

When we observe how the schoolmaster in the language, of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, “on the wings of mighty winds, is flying 
all abroad,” we should not forget in how many ways and to what 
an extent the quondam hosier of Newgate Street, has shown 
himself one of the school’s most useful ushers. 

On the subject of education, a very cheering picture is here 
exhibited: the means of obtaining instruction are becoming 


more and more within the reach of those who may be willing to 
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be instructed of whatever class. Newspapers, public and circu- 
lating libraries, book societies, and schools of all kinds, are 
springing up in every direction. 

But we shall ese to give a succinct account of the 
author’s progress, and of the more material matters which fell 
under his observation. In his way to Bedford, he passed 
through St. Alban’s: close to this town was the retreat of lord 
Bacon,—Gorhambury Woods; and this affords the founder of 
the “ New System of Philosophy” an opportunity of demolishing 
in a summary way the antiquated notions contained in the 
‘ Novum Organum,’ and their unfortunate author. St. Alban’s, 
once the seat of so much bustle, is now the quiet retreat of 
London citizens. It contains several booksellers’ shops, many 
schools, and two or three book societies. A newspaper has 
been projected with every prospect of success. The only ma- 
nufacture of the place is straw-plait, which for twelve hours 
hard labour yields no more than from ten-pence to fifteen- 

ence of wages. Throughout Bedfordshire the roads are 
in the most admirable condition, possessing all the desirable 
qualities in perfection; should a rut be discovered within 
twenty miles of the county town, it would be considered as a 
disgrace to the authorities. We recommend Mr. M‘Adam 
to pay a visit to the mayor of Bedford, who happens to be the 
maker of these roads, and we should imagine he may obtain some 
useful hints, which might be turned to good account in some of 
our London streets. Several relics of John Bunyan, author of 
the celebrated Pilgrim’s Progress, are to be seen in Bedford. 
All the various religious congregations have their book socie- 
ties, and the Moravians have a female school, in which children 
of any persuasion receive instruction ; an example which other 
sects would confer honour on themselves by following. The 
public schools are so numerous and so amply provided for, that 
there is no school in the town in which parents have to pay the 
master. The appointment to the masterships of these establish- 
ments being in he gift of New College, Oxford, the system of 
education pursued in them is not, as may easily be imagined, so 
much in accordance with the spirit of the age, as it would be if 
the appointment was vested in the inhabitants ; efforts however 
are making to enlarge the objects of the English school. All 
sorts of charitable institutions are in great abundance. There 
are two or three printing offices, and three or four well-stocked 
booksellers’ shops ; in short Bedford seems to want nothing but 
alocal newspaper. It abounds in public-spirited individuals, is 
well governed, well built, and liberalism prevails among the in- 
habitants, and all this is in spite of a close corporation, from 
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which, however, intelligence and good feeling have not been 
altogether excluded. “I heard, therefore,’ says sir Richard, 
“none of the usual complaints in regard to the ignorance, im- 
pertinence, and narrow-mindedness, which too commonly render 
these institutions of semi-harbarous ages curses on towns which 
~~ at once oppress and degrade.” 

assing through Olney, celebrated from having been the 
residence of the poet Cowper, and Newport Pagnell, we are 
brought to Northampton. The entrance into this county is in- 
dicated by the comparatively bad state of the roads. Northampton 
is afflicted by a close corporation, in which intelligence and 
public spirit have found no place. The consequence is, that, 
although from its situation, the town possesses considerable ad- 
vantages, which might be turned to good account, the authorities 
have od nothing for public improvement. Notwithstanding 
this, the inhabitants have not been backward in any thing which 
depended on themselves. They support several good schools, 
plenty of booksellers’ shops, which seem busily occupied, and 
a newspaper will shortly be established. Much of this is to be 
attributed to the great influence exercised by the Dissenters. 
They are equal in number to the Members of the Established 
Church; in the town and in the villages throughout the county 
they constitute a very large majority of the population. The 
Baptists have the largest congregation, and next to them the 
Unitarians. Each sect has its book-society. Northampton 
carries on a very extensive manufacture of shoes: Mr. 
Brunel began salle shoes by steam, at Battersea, but his 
manufactory being burnt down by accident or design, no 
further attempts have been made to introduce the aid of ma- 
chinery. 

The. sight of lord Spencer’s books and their bindings, at 
Althorpe, makes sir Richard a little angry. “In a word, I 
considered this Althorpe library, thus set down in a wilderness, 
as very useless, and very ostentatious.” But in the very next 
paragraph, he is in ecstacies at heholding in this same wilderness 
seven hundred highly rare and valuable pictures. 

A curious dialogue is given as having occurred at Guils- 
borough between a poor woman and a lawyer's clerk, on the 
advantages of a classical education; the woman is found 
sending her boy to the grammar school, where he can learn 
Latin and Greek for nothing, while the lawyer’s clerk tries 
to persuade her to send him to a school where he may ac- 
quire some knowledge that may be of use to him. The 
reasoning of the woman is worthy of an honourable House.— 
* You may say what you please, master, but as s00n as my 
VOL. X.-—-W. R, Q 
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Tommy is old enough, he shall go there. Larning’s a fine thing : 
and Tommy shall be as /arn’d as the best o’ them !” 

At Clipstone, which is not far from Naseby Field, the Dis- 
senters are as two or three to ove churchman. In a conversa- 
tion with the author, a clergyman of the Established Church 
ascribed the increase of the Dissenters to the pretty tunes which 
they play in their chapeis, at the same time observing, that he 
was nearly converted to their doctrine himself, from hearing 
their hymns, as he walked in his garden. 

Boarding schools abound in Harborough. This town is 
famous for its carpets, particularly a new sort, called Damask. 
It forms the termination to a canal from Leicester. The in- 
terrogative system of teaching prevails here, as in almost every 
other place: the merit of having introduced the system is 
claimed by our author. 

“ There is nothing new under the sun,” is a trite saying, but 
sir Richard Phillips found every thing new at Leicester. It 
used modestly to stand on one side of the road, now it occupies 
both sides; steam engines have been erected, factories esta- 
blished, and streets of elegant modern houses have branched out 
in all directions. It was thirty-three years since the literary 
knight had seen Leicester, and on mentioning this circumstance 
he dissertates with great complacency on the number thirty-three. 
“It was the term of the life of Alexander the Great:” strain 
heroical ; ‘it was the length of the entire period described by 
the four Evangelists ;” strain theological; ‘it is the average 
duration of the life of man;” strain personal. These changes, 
or perhaps we ought to say, these innovations seem to have put 
him in an ill humour, for at the sight of the steam engines, and 
new buildings, sir Richard sets to work a la Cobbett, and talks 
of “ equitable adjustment ; fools and political economists ;” and 
is fearful that there is a perverse design to deprive us of our 
usury laws, one of the “ fulcrums of our social system.” 

Leicester carries on a very extensive manufacture of woollen 
articles. A great deal of lace is made there, which is woven 
both by hand and by steam. Vast quantities of worsted are 
spun by machinery. For weaving hose the men earn no more 
than from eight to twelve shillings a week, and the women 
about seven shillings; though for fancy and lace work they 
may earn double this sum. Near twenty thousand men, 
women, and children, are employed in the entire manufacture of 
the town. 

The Dissenters are here twice as numerous as the Church- 
men. Every congregation has a Sunday-school attached to it; 
besides these there are private schools, parochial schools, and 
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the national school. The town library consists of theological 
works, collected a hundred and sixty years ago, and serves as a 
laughing-stock to the place. The permanent subscription library, 
founded by sir R. Phillips in 1790, is flourishing ; and a news- 
room, and medical subscription library have been established. 
Leicester supports two newspapers, a liberal ‘ Chronicle,” and 
an orthodox “ Journal.” Miss Linwood, the so much admired 
painter in needlework, is still there, conducting a girls’ boarding 
school, and we are glad to hear that for the last year or two she 
has been engaged on another large picture, which it is said will 
even surpass her former productions. 

One of the largest factories in the district is near Lough- 
borough, it contains a steam engine of thirty-horse power, which 
works well without either oil or grease. Three thousand dozen 
of stockings are manufactured at Loughborough in one week. 
It has a public library and two book societies. 

Mr. Brougham’s Commissioners have not been altogether 
without their use, for the very apprehension of a visit from them 
has, it would appear in several instances, caused the intro- 
duction of reforms. “I have heard of them every where; but 
they have too often done no more than restore the ancient 
monkish system of education :” wherever such was the system 
marked out by the founders of these institutions, we apprehend 
this is all that the commissioners were empowered to do. 

This number contains one or two good stories, in particular 
that of the Alchemist, from which we shall give an extract. The 
subject of it dwells at the village of Lilley, which is not very far 
from St. Alban’s ; his name is Kellerman, and his neighbours 
believe that he has discovered the Philosopher’s Stone and the 
Universal Solvent. The house in which he lives is in a most 
dilapidated state, and surrounded by high walls lined with tiers 
of hurdles at the top. After sir Richard had sent in his card, 
Mr. Kellerman appeared at the front door : 

‘TI lament,’ says he ‘ that I have not the pencil of Hogarth, for a 
more original figure never was seen. He was about six feet high, 
and of athletic make: on his head was a white night-cap, and his dress 
consisted of a long great coat, once green, and he had a sort of jockey 
waistcoat with three tiers of pockets. His manner was extremely po- 
lite and graceful, but my attention was chiefly absorbed by his 
singular physiognomy. His complexion was deeply sallow, and his 
eyes large, black and rolling. He conducted me into a very large 
parlour, with a window looking backward, and having locked the door, 
and put the key in his pocket, he desired me to be seated in one 
of two large arm-chairs covered with sheep skins. The room was a 
realization of the well-known picture of ‘Teniers’s Alchemist. The floor 
was covered with retorts, crucibles, alembics, jars, bottles in various 
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shapes, intermingled with old books piled upon each other, with a 
sufficient quantity of dust and cobwebs. Different shelves were filled 
in the same manner, and on one side stood his bed. In a corner, some- 
what shaded from the light, I beheld two heads, white, with dark wigs 
on them ; I entertained no doubt, therefore, that among other fancies 
he was engaged in re-making the brazen speaking head of Roger 
Bacon and Albertus. Having stated the reports which I had heard 
relative to his wonderful discoveries, I told him frankly that mine 
was a visit of curiosity, and stated that if what I had heard was matter 
of fact, the researches of the ancient chemists had been unjustly deri- 
ded. He then gave me a history of his studies, mentioned some men 
whom I had happened to know in London, who he alleged had assured 
him that they had made gold. That having in consequence examined 
the works of the ancient alchemists, and discovered the key which 
they had studiously concealed from the multitude, he had pursued 
their system under the influence of new lights; and after suffering 
numerous disappointments, owing to the ambiguity with which they 
described their processes, he had at length happily succeeded ; had 
made gold, and could make as much more as he pleased, even to the 
extent of paying off the national debt in the coin of the realm. When 
asked to produce some of it, ‘‘ Not so,” said he, “ I will shew it to no 
one; I made lord Liverpool the offer, that if he would introduce me to 
the King, I would show it to his Majesty ; but lord Liverpool inso- 
lently declined, on the ground that there was no precedent, and I am 
therefore determined, that the secret shall die with me. It is true 
that, in order to avenge myself of such contempt, I made a communi- 
cation to the French Embassador, prince Polignac, and offered to go 
to France, and transfer to the French government the entire advan- 
tages of the discovery ; but, after deluding me and shuffling for some 
time, I found it necessary to treat him with the same contempt as the 
other. ‘The world, sir, is in my hands and my power.” With respect 
to the universal solvent, the attempt to get a sight of it succeeded no 
better than the former one to see the gold. Mr. Kellerman accounted 
for his having shut up his house and guarded the walls, by saying, 
that the governments of Europe had endeavoured to get possession of 
his secret ; to prevent this he had burnt all his writings and placed 
spring guns at the windows; by means of his combustibles he could 
destroy a whole regiment of soldiers if sent against him. He 
then related that, as a further protection, he lived entirely in that 
room, and permitted no one to come into the house; while he had 
locked up every room, except that, with patent padlocks, and sealed the 
key holes.’ 


So much for our knight and the alchemist he has brought to 
light. For our own parts as little in these our days should we 
have expected to see a believer in the Philosopher’s Stone with 
the fruits of his faith made manifest in his works, as in those 
days in which Smollett published his Sir Launcelot Greaves, we 
should have regarded a knight-errant as capable of being brought 
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upon the stage of romance with the requisite degree of proba- 
bility : but insanity is unhappily of every age. 

In this faith, the latest known eminent believer was, we fancy, 
Dr. Campbell, one of the most distinguished contributors to the 
Biographia Britannica, and whose works were in the sum total 
so abundant, that a gentleman into whose company he had fallen 
having expressed a desire to enrich his shelves with them, was 
the next day surprised at the sight of a cart loaded with them : 
so, abundant and at the same time so successful, that by the 
— of them he was enabled to build and himself to in- 
1abit the only house that had so many as four windows in front 
in Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury : but the poor modern’s alche- 
my so far from enabling him to build houses, is fast dilapidating 
the one in which he has buried himself. 

Kellerman’s name sounds Germanish ; and at this day full as 
little should we have looked to see an alchemist in Germany as 
in England. But as there are north and south, so are there 
Germans and Germans ; and though Germany in the northern 
oany of it went, for some time, before us in chemistry, the south 

as not yet ceased to give abode to believers, whose faith is 
occupying itself in removing mountains of ihe ignoble, to re- 
place them by mountains of the noble, metals ; but belief in such 
miracles, and devotion to absolutism, are well made to inhabit 
the same heads. 

The last deceased and the new-born year, join in presenting 
us with three predicant tourists:—Mr. Carlile preaching 
atheism, Mr. Sekine anti-Mrs. Companyism (for whether 
or no as regarding them as a company of old women, Mrs. 
Company is the style and title by which the natives of British 
India have been wont to designate their Viceroys over the same), 
these two, and our flesh-abjuring apostle, who while puffing out 
clouds of smoke and preaching himself down, with one side of his 
mouth, has thus been amusing and cheering us with the other. 
Of the Atheist we shall say no more: but of Mr. Buckingham 
and sir Richard Phillips, we shall conclude with saying that we 
look forward with sincere hope to the continuance and success 
of their interesting circumambulations, 
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Arr. XIII.—1. Chansons Inédites de M. P. J. de Béranger. 
Baudouin fréres. 1828. 180, pp. 152. 


Paris. 


2. Proces faits aux Chansons de P.-J. de Béranger. Paris. Bau- 
douin fréres. 1828. 320. pp. 281. 


TF Louis XIV had defeated the armies of William, and Pwr 
the miserable James upon the throne of England by foreign 
force, a parallel would have been presented to the operation, 
which, principally through the exertions of the English people 
under the guidance of their existing leaders, concluded the last 
European war. What was the morality, the wisdom, or the 
honour of the proceeding, must be left—as it will be left—to the 
decision of the times when nations shall have arrived at the same 
knowledge of their true interests, that individuals haveattained on 
the subject of theirown. A great country, after years or centuries 
of predisposing influences, had broken out into one of those 
paroxysms, which have at sundry times distressed, and will dis- 
tress again, the supporters of dominant abuses in our own. An 
irresistible power called for the melioration of the public tene- 
ment. The national lobster had grown too large for its shell, and 
burst with a convulsive crack the bonds that inclosed its nonage. 
The royal family chicaned—promised—kept their word as other 
kings have done—set off to join the foreign invader—were 
brought back—imprisoned—decapitated. Their conduct ex- 
hibited the same gross hypocrisy and incapacity for truth, 
which have at later periods been exemplified by the Desired, the 
Beloved, and the Adored,—and which may be traced in all the 
proceedings of all the European sovereigns, except in those 
fortunate countries where the royal purity is strongly guarded by 
the hedge of popular control. They played the first scene in 
that tragi-comedy, which, with the exceptions mentioned, lias 
made the word of a king in all tongues a paraphrase for false- 
hood. But they were opposed to a different kind of force from 
what was found in Naples or the Peninsula; and they conse- 
quently failed, where the others lived on and triumphed. The 
friends of existing evils in England took the alarm, on the same 
principle that makes a slave-master in Jamaica tremble at liberty 
in St. Domingo. The only refuge was in a war; and to this the 
ple of England were but too much inclined, from the train- 
ing which the unjust contest with their colonies had bestowed. 
The American struggle had made freedom anti-English, and 
England anti-free. The game of blood began ; and was follow- 
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ed by all that was uncivilized in theory and barbarous in prac- 
tice. The domains of ignorance and prejudice sent each its 
élite; or if any were absent, it was because the Chinese were 
inept for war, and the Man in the Moon was inaccessible. The 
felons of Poland came with unwashed hands, to make Paris 
another Warsaw ; and England, that only held their garments in 
the former deed, was to be art and part in this. The young 
republic dashed the assailants back, as heaven has willed 
that the defenders of the right shall often, though not always, 
repulse their enemies. Reciestene of all feature, in turns re- 
treated before a nation of honest men in arms; and the world 
began to think that Providence had resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of public safety, and justice was henceforth to be the 
arbitress of victory. 

Whether in every point the injured party acted in the best 
way possible, is what to this hour admits of some dispute ; but 
that the whole war against renovated France was a struggle 
for the preservation of profitable wrongs at home, is what none 
in the present age affect to doubt, who are not actively engaged 
in supporting the same interest still. ‘The condemnation of the 
king was one of those subjects, on which many opinions will 
always be held by many men. It was supported by the direct 
example of England. Her existing institutions, avowedly su- 
perior to those of France, were all founded on the issue of a 
contest, of which a scene of this kind had wound up the first 
act; and if the precedent had not been confirmed within the 
memory of living men, it was only because the last Charles 
refused to wait for the experiment. Three leaves of the Book of 
Common Prayer wailed over the tyrant’s fate ; but profaner 
classics declared it to be a ‘ glorious act of substantial justice,’ 
and the nation acquiesced in silence in the creed. The reasons 
deducible from the ordinary rules of retributive infliction were 
also of imposing magnitude. If there was any just power of 
punishing an individual for offences against the community, it 
was surely applicable to that individual who had the greatest 
reason to be contented with his lot. Either men must set-to 
their hands to being the born thralls of a proprietor of human 
cattle ; or they must maintain that while there were obligations 
and penalties on one side, there must also be some upon the 
other. If a private soldier could be shot for deserting to the 
enemy after the engagement of an oath, a king could be be- 
headed when taken in the same fact. If this was not written 
right, it was acknowledged right ; for England—the magna virtim 
mater—had dashed the responsibility of kings into the common 
law of nations, and left it sticking there for ever. Such were 
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the arguments of those who tried their king as a deserter, 
because he was a deserter,—and crushed the porcelain clay of 
human kind, in the same mill that grinds plebeian dust when it 
falls into foul offence against the clods that are its fellows. 
Their opponents answered them partly by appeals to the divine 
right of. wrong, and partly by the assertion of the impolicy of 
the proceeding, It was to harden the hearts of kings, and the 
streams of human felicity were to be shut up in their source, 
It was a horror and a solecism; equalled only when the firat 
noble was executed for the murder of his vassal. Good blood 
throughout Europe was to run ahmuk against the offenders, 
and the plebeian puddle was to find out its mistake in the dust 
where it was bred, Plebeian generals and citizen pieces de 
quatre refuted this reasoning; but still the great argument 
upon the question remained untouched. When a live god in 
Thibet has been fattened in a coop from his youth up, it would 
be unreasonable to expect from him either mental or corporeal 
energy ; it would be hard todemand of him much moral virtue; and 
it would be downright cruelty to put him to death for his deficiency 
ineither. It is the previous estate and training of despotic mo- 
narchs, that removes them from fair liability to capital punish- 
ment ; on the same principles that are acknowledged in the case 
of those who are physically deficient, Let any reasonable man 
inquire of himself, by what processes he has arrived at any know- 
ledge, or at any virtue,—how much of his morality he owes to the 
hourly apprehension of consequences,—how much of his pru- 
dence to collision with men of like powers with himself,—and 
how much of his reverence for truth to the dread of the contempt 
of his equals,—and then let him determine, what portion of all 
these would have appertained to him, if he had been surrounded 
from his infancy by insinuations that his will made law, his 
opinions wisdom, and his word facts. The fault is in the inati- 
tution of live gods; the vice is in the system, which in attempt- 
ing to raise one unfortunate above the level of humanity, sinks 
him beneath it. If men will have such idols, they ought to take 
the consequences along with them; but not make a holocaust 
of a poor puppet who after all has flesh and blood, for being: 
what in a common man would be a liar, a cut-throat, or a 
knave. 

A new phase developed itself in the contest, The Newton of 
war appeared ; and overturned the established theories, by pla- 
cing in the centre what had always been looked for in the circum- 
ference. The invaded became the invaders, by the same right that 
the baffled highwayman is followed into his lair, Glory end 
success sailed themselves to the republican standards ; and for 
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once arms were pious, and invasion virtye. It was the golden 
age of war; the sunny spot in the annals of the destroying art, 
on which q philanthropic soldier may look with complacency 
and joy. Such victories could not last. Even the corruptionists 
of land, who neither paid nor fought but with the purses 
and blood of others, retired from the field ; and the populace of 
London, honest though in bondage, decreed an ovation to the 
representative of national independence, in the person of an 
enemy. 

But another phase was at hand. The unequalled warrior 
who had por the steam-vessel of the republic with such 
glory on its course, found out that his first duty was to extinguish 
the volcano that was within. The contest was renewed, upon that 
ground which is always in the power of the basest and the 
worst,-—the refusal to fulfil the stipulations of the preceding 
treaty, Long the proud vessel kept her way; but each effort 
expended something of the powers of the enfeebled fires that 
impelled. A weary war in Spain—as unjust as those which 
England wages annually in the East—exhausted the blood of the 
community, for no object that came home to the hearth of the 
peasant and the bosom of the citizen. The conscript, that 
used to be a hero, sank into a victim. A new war arose, not 
— in itself, for, like the English one, it sprang out of the 
refusal to fulfil the stipulations of a treaty, The leader whom 
fortune had so often favoured, continued, like a mad gamester, 
to risk his winnings for the chance of doubling their amount. 
The blow came at last, as come it must; and the proudest army 
the world ever saw,—the relics of a thousand victories, won for 
civilized man from the barbarian and the slave,—fell, not by its 
enemies, but by the elements; asif nature alone was worthy to 
he its conqueror. Still the great nation rallied; and the gran- 
deur of its sacrifices composed its title to the name. Once 
and oftener, the tide was rolled back ; but numbers began to assert 
their power, and fortune to shew her attachment to the new. A 
military defection, unparalleled in the history of armies, lost a 

t battle; and step by step the lion retired to his hold, fol- 
owed by ‘ the sons of little men, who sprouted into demigods 
on the strength of their respective fractions in the fray, Even 
yet, if vain man could have been wise, the mischief might have 
been repaired. One signal of returning to the rock whence he 
was hewn, would have put all France into the pas de charge, and 
left his enemies no results but the infamy of the breaches of 
military faith which marked their hour of success,—breaches 
which still rankle in the heart of the professional soldier all 
over the earth, and prove that in the field as in the cabinet, an 
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incapacity for truth is the infirmity of kings. But the signal 
never came; and the fate of civilized Europe was left to a 
diminished army, and unequal war. The same infatuation 
which prevented an earlier appeal to the principles of popular 
resistance, put the capital into the possession of the enemy. 
The treachery of chiefs,—for the poor soldier always dies honest, 
—removed the latest hope. And then appeared the last symbol 
of a nation’s fall;—an over-fed old man, the representative of a 
race whom every village in France had declared to be Pretend- 
ers by the blood of twenty of its children, hobbled in to the 
music of foreign drums, and sat down with the gracious airs of 
the husband in the comedy, trop heureux détre pris par ordre du 
médecin. The game of war was closed. It was held to be estab- 
lished for ever, that legitimacy meant foreign choice; and the 
magnanimous electors withdrew to enjoy the gaze of the nation 
that had paid for their supremacy. The joy of the English 
people was in proportion to their fears. Men lost their wits, 
and women their modesty ; and scanty was the remnant that 
in those days of shame refused to bow to the Baals of the 
hour. But the end was not yet. Ina little year, was announ- 
ced the people’s king, and flew back to his throne without a 
sword being drawn for the foreign appointee. The génie saint des 
camps étrangers was again invoked. All Europe was in arms. 
The English minister boasted that a million and a half of sol- 
diers were in motion, to replace the French Stuart and declare 
by proxy his own sovereign a usurper. The English oligarchy 
fought pro aris et focis; for there wanted but a failure, to 
crumble their power to the dust. The friends of liberty and 
national rights were but half alert upon their post. They 
declared the danger of the contest, but shrunk from the unpo- 
pularity of denouncing its injustice; and the desperation of 
their repentance amend only to illustrate the magnitude of their 
mistake. Mean time the decision by arms drew on. The legi- 
timate sovereign—for it would be treason to the House of 
Brunswick to affect to doubt his title—moved rapidly upon the 
nearest of his enemies, at the head of all in France that was 
accessible to the feeling of national honour or disgrace. His 
army fought, as soldiers always fight, who join an intense feeling 
of the justice of their cause, to attachment to their chief. The 
odds of combat might have been said to be balanced,— 
if it could have been forgotten that one army was but of a 
hundred days, and had been exposed to all the disorganization 
which the genius of adversaries could invent. To make the. 
= equal, it should be supposed that officers on both sides 

ad been going over to the enemy, and leaving their names as 
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synonymes for desertion under fire. Of two grand detach- 
ments from the opposing forces, one rejoined its main body in the 
moment of closest struggle, and the other did not. What 
would have come to pass if this had not happened,—or if the 
converse had happened,—is what the constitution of nature has 
forbidden to explore. As it was, there was no military inference 
derivable from the result, except that the defensive power of the 
infantry weapon had been generally rated too low, The event, how- 
ver, determined that Ferdinand should reign in Spain, and Mi- 
guel in Portugal; and Louis deux fois neuf returned to complete 
the espousals so auspiciously begun. What else there was, it is 
useless for an Englishman to remember, as for an Algerine to 
dwell on the misfortune of his birth-place.. What is known, 
needs not be again recorded ; and what is recorded as it is, can 
never cease to be known too well. 

But the optimism that is in the world prevailed. The polype 
of human happiness, though cut in pieces and turned inside out, 
still lives, and applies itself to multiply and grow. Men cannot 
despond for ever; the machinery of hope goes on, though 
Pompey lost Pharsalia, and perished basely on a foreign strand. 
Of two courses an intrusive government must always take one. 
It must encounter the certainty of being turned out on the first 
opportunity ; or it must come down to the national demand, 
and submit, with what grace it may, to be the dispenser of 
the public will. The probability of the latter consummation 
must be in proportion to its weakness; and its weakness, 
as in other cases, will be indicated by its fears. A ballad- 
maker prosecuted,—is a clear proof that France will be a 
republic with the Bourbons in the Tuileries. Stocks ought to 
rise upon it; and the Stock Exchange has a right to know the 
whole of circumstances so important to its interests. An epic 
poem, might have made three-per-cents look up at the close of 
a dull day,—a tragedy, might have raised them a shade since 
three o’clock,—but a ballad, a book of ballads, is an évenement 
majeur,—it is of the intéréts sensibles et puissans. Was it a good 
ballad, or a bad ballad? Was it to the tune of Te souviens-tu? 
or, Mon pere m’a donné un mari, mon Dieu, quel homme! Had 
it a burden like Lilli bur/ero, or had it none? Was it in ‘all 
eights,’ or in ‘ particular measure’? These are points which it 
concerns the English people to know ; and it is fortunate when 
a Review can make itself of such substantial use, as by explain- 
ing them. 

The first of the redoubtable ballads which shook the frame 
of monarchy in France, is ‘‘ Le Sacre de Charles le Simple ;” 
whose story appears to be, that 
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‘Charles IIT, dit le Simple, l'un des successeurs de Charlemagne, 
fut d’abord évincé du tréne par Eudes, comte de Paris. Il se 
réfugia en Angleterre, puis en Allemagne. Mais, a la mort 
d’Eudes (en 898), les seigneurs et les évéques frangais s’étant 
rattachés 4 Charles, lui rendirent la couronne, qu’il perdit enfin, 
lorsque trahi par Hébert, comte de Vermandois, il fut emprisonné 
a Péronne, ot il mourut en 924.” 

On which piece of history the dangerous ballad-maker sings 

as follows :— 


Ain: Da beau Tristan (de Beauplan), 


Fran¢ais, que Rheims a réunis,* 
Criez : Montjoie et Saint-Denis ! 
On a refait la sainte ampoule, 
Et, comme au temps de nos aieux, 
Des passereaux lichés en foule 
Dans l'église volent joyeux, 
D'un joug brisé ces vains présages 
Font sourire sa majesté. 
Le peuple s’écrie : Oiseaux, plus que nous soyez sages, 
Gardez bien, gardez bien votre liberté (bis). 


Puisqu’aux vieux us on rend leurs droits, 
Moi, je remonte 4 Charles irois. 

Ce successeur de Charlemagne 

De Simple mérita le nom. 





*Frenchmen ! in Rheims assemble all, 
On Montjoy and St. Dennis call— 
Renewed the holy phial see— 
Our fathers’ days again are come ; 
Sparrows in numerous flocks set free 
Flutter about the sacred dome ; 
The monarch’s brow with pleasure beams, 
For broken bonds here imaged be— 
The people cry : Poor birds ! dream not our foolish dreams— 
Preserve—preserve your liberty. 


Here are all ancient rights preferr'd, 
And I descend from Charles the Third— 
Who followed Charlemagne, and well 
Deserved ‘‘ the Simple” name he bore— 
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I] avait couru l’Allemagne, 
Sans illustrer son vieux pennon. 
Pourtant, 4 son sacre on se presse ; 
Oiseaux et flatteurs ont chante. 
Le peuple s’écrie : Oiseaux, point de folle allégresse ! 
Gardez bien, gardez bien votre liberté (bis). 


Chamarré de vieux oripeaux, 
Ce roi, grand avaleur d’impots, 
Marche entouré de ses fidéles, 
Qui tous, en des temps moins heureux, 
Ont suivi les drapeaux rebelles 
D‘un usurpateur généreux. 
Un milliard les met en haleine ; 
C’est peu pour la fidélité. 
Le peuple s’écrie : Oiseaux, nous payons notre chaine. 
Gardez bien, gardez bien votre liberté (bis). 


Aux pieds de prélats cousus d'or 
Charles dit son confiteor. 





Upon his flag no light-stream fell, 
When Germany he travell’d o’er.— 
When:he was crown’d, a noisy crowd 
Of birds and flatterers sang with glee— 
The people cry—Ye birds! O sing not now so loud— 
Preserve—preserve your liberty. 


Bedizen’d with their fripperies, made 
From heavy imposts—the parade 
Of King and Courtiers marches by— 
Courtiers—who all, not long ago, 
Neath rebel standards floating high, 
Bow’d to a grand usurper, low ; 
But millions are not shower'd in vain— 
And faith well recompens‘d should be ; 
The people cry—Poor birds ! we dearly pay our chain, 
Preserve—preserve your liberty. 


Now, gold-laced prelates bent before, 
Charles utters his confiteor, 
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On Vhabille, on le baise, on I’huile, 
Puis, au bruit des hymnes sacrés, 
Tl met la main sur l’Evangile. 
Son confesseur lui dit: ‘ Jurez : 
«* Rome, que l’article concerne, 
“* Reléve d’un serment prété.” 
Le peuple s’écrie : Oiseaux, voila comme on gouverne ! 
Gardez bien, gardez bien votre liberté (bis). 


De Charlemagne, en vrai luron, 
Dés qu'il a mis le ceinturon, 
Charles s’étend sur la poussiére. 
Roi! crie un soldat, levez-vous ! 
“Non, dit l'évéque ; et, par Saint-Pierre, 
«« Je te couronne ; enrichis-nous. 
** Ce qui vient de Dieu vient des prétres, 
“ Vive la légitimité !” 
Le peuple s’écrie : Oiseaux, notre maitre a des maitres. 
Gardez bien, gardez bien votre liberté (Lis). 





They clothe him—kiss him—oil him—and 
Midst hymns divine that fill the air, 
He on the bible puts his hand ! 
And his confessor bids him—*‘ Swear ! 
For Rome—whom such affairs concern— 
Has pardons for such perjury.” 
The people cry—Poor birds ! thus government we learn— 
Preserve—preserve your liberty. 


So—aping Charlemagne—when placed 
The sword-belt round his royal waist, 
Upon the dust he flings him down, 
King ! says a soldier—rouse thee, King ! 
“No!” says the bishop—‘ thee I crown— 
Now wealth into our coffers fling. 
What priests command, that God records, 
Long live, long live, legit’macy !" 

The people cry—Our lord is ruled by other lords— 

Poor birds! preserve your liberty. 
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Oiseaux, ce roi miraculeux 
Va guérir tous les scrofuleux. 
Fuyez, vous qui de son cortége 
Dissipez seul l’ennui mortel ; 
Vous pourriez faire un sacrilége 
En voltigeant sur cet autel. 
Des bourreaux sont les sentinelles 
Que pose ici la piété. 
Le peuple s’écrie : Oiseaux, nous envions vos ailes. 
Gardez bien, gardez bien votre liberté (bis), 
Gardez bien votre liberté. —p. 45. 


Turlupin—who is Merry Andrew—is understood to have given 
great offence :— 
—Du roi viens voir la personne.* 
—Non, répondait-il, non pas. 
Otera-t-il sa couronne, 
Quand je mettrai chapeau bas ? 
Ma foi, s'il faut crier vive, 
Ah! 

Vive lami qui cuit mon pain ! 
Que I’on suive, suive, suive 
T’exemple de Turlupin. —p. 63. 


The King miraculous, poor birds ! 
Will cure all scrofulas with words ; 
But you, the merriest things of all, 
Had better speedily be gone ; 
Some sacrilege might chance to fall 
From fluttering near this altar-throne ; 
For piety all-meekly brings 
Murderers her sentinels to be.— 
The people cry—Poor birds ! we envy ye your wings— 
Preserve—preserve your liberty. 
TURLUPIN. 
*Come let us go “ le Roi’ to see— 

Not I—he said—I wont do that ; 

Will he take off his crown to me, 

When I to him take off my hat ? 

If 1 for somebody must cry, 

Then, Here’s for him that makes my bread, 

And men will answer—I—I—I— 

Say just what Merryman has said ! 
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But the sin of sins is the ballad called “ Les Infiniment Petits, 
ou La Gérontocratie.” 


Air: Ainsi jadis uv grand prophete. 


J'ai foi dans la sorcellerie.* 

Or un grand sorcier l’autre soir, 

Me fit voir de notre patrie 

Tout l'avenir dans un miroir, 

Quelle image désespérante ! 

Je vois Paris et ses faubourgs 3 

Nous sommes en dix-neuf cent trente 
Et les barbons régnent toujours. 


Un peuple de nains nous remplace. 
Nos petits-fils sont si petits, 
Qu’avec peine dans cette glace, 
Sous leurs toits je les vois blottis. 
La France est ’ombre du fant6me 
De la France de mes beaux jours. 
Ce n’est qu’un tout petit royaume ; 
Mais les barbons régnent toujours. 





THE INFINITELY LITTLE; OR THE GRAYBEARDS. 


*I don’t think witchcraft quite so bad, 
For t’other day a witch drew nigh, 
And I a blessed vision had 
Of time’s unveil’d futurity : 
O melancholy sight to see ! 
Does Paris yet its name maintain ? 
”Tis nineteen hundred thirty-three, 
And still the graybeard ‘ barbons’ reign. 


Our children are a dwarfish race, 

Our little ones so little are, 

Beneath their roof I scarce can trace 
Their little selves—they seem so far. 
And France the shadowy phantom is 

Of France before her mournful wane— 
A very little kingdom this— 

But still the graybeard ‘ barbons’ reign, 
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Combien d’imperceptibles étres ! 
De petits jésuites bilieux ! 

De milliers d'autres petits prétres 
Qui portent de petits bons dieux ! 
Béni par eux, tout dégénére ; 

Par eux la plus vieille des cours 
N’est plus qu’un petit séminaire ; 
Mais les barbons régnent toujours. 


Tout est petit, palais, usines, 
Sciences, commerce, beaux-arts. 

De bonnes petites famines 

Désolent de petits remparts. 

Sur la frontiére mal fermée, 
Marche, au bruit de petits tambours, 
Une pauvre petite armée ; 

Mais les barbons régnent toujours. 


Enfin le miroir prophétique, 
Complétant ce triste avenir, 





What little things, scarce visible ! 
What little Jesuits, full of bile! 
Millions of little priests who tell 

Their littie rosaries the while ! 

Beneath their blessing all decays, 

‘A little college for their train, 

Usurps the court of ancient days— 
But still the graybeard ‘ barbons’ reign. 


Tis petty all—in palace—shop— 
Art—science—commerce—petty, all : 
And pretty little famines stop 

Supplies to little towns —which fall— 
And led by little drums—a host 

Of little soldiers seek in vain, 

To guard the feeble frontier coast— 
But still the graybeard ‘ barbons’ reign. 


In the prophetic mirror drawn, 
At last a fearful tale was told 
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Me montre un geéant hérétique, 

Qu’un monde a peine a contenir. 

Du peuple pygmée il s’approche, 

Et, bravant de petits discours, 

Met le royaume dans sa poche ; 

Mais les barbons régnent toujours. p. 77 

Another piece which gave mortal offence, was “Za Mort du 

Diable;’ in which the Jesuits, under the title of their founder 
Ignatius Loyola, are represented as succeeding to the 
power of the prince of this world, on the demise of the last- 
mentioned potentate. The friends of the parties of course cry 
treason and blasphemy ; but those who hold no particular rela- 
tionship with either, see in it a but a proof of the small 
chance an encroaching priesthood has of carrying its point, 
against the feeling of even a Catholic community. 

Air: Du Vila'n, of de Ninon ches madame de Sévigné. 


Du miracle que je retrace* 

Dans ce récit des plus succincts, . 

Rendez gloire au grand saint Ignace, 

Patron de tous nos petits saints. 

Par un tour, qui serait infame, 

Si Jes saints pouvaient avoir tort, 

Au diable il a fait rendre Pame. (bis). 

Le diable est mort, le diable est mort. (ter). 





A giant heretic was shown, 

Whom all the world could scarcely holl— 
He o’er the pigmy people striding, 

Despis'd their petty clamorous strain, 
The kingdom in his pocket hiding— 

But still the graybeard ‘ barbons’ reign. 


THE DEVIL’S DEATH. 

* I sing to day a lay of lays, 

A glorious miracle you'll see, 
Give the great saint Ignatius praise, 

Of little saints the glory he. 
A dirty trick—if saints can trick, 

And if the truth may ail be said, 
Has done the business for Old Nick ; 
The Devil's dead—the Devil's dead ! 
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Satan, l’ayant surpris a table, 

Lui dit: Trinquons, ou sois honni. 

L’autre aecepte, mais verse au diable 

Dans son vin un poison béni. 

Satan boit, et, pris de colique, 

Il jure, il grimace, il se tord ; 

Il créve comme un hérétique. 

Le diable est mort, le diable est mort. (ier). 


Il est mort ! disent tous les moines, 
On n’achétera plus d’agnus. 
Tl est mort! disent les chanoines; 
' Qn ne paiera plus d’oremus. 
Au conclave on se désespére, 
Adieu, puissance et coffré-fort! 
Nous avons perdu notre pére. 
Le diable est mort, Je diable est mort. (ter). 


L'amour sert bien moins que la crainte ; 
Elle nous comblait de ses dons. 
L’intolérance est presque éteinte ; 

Qui rallumera ses brandons ? 





Old Nick went out one day to dine, 

And pledg’d the saint to drink his health, 
Aye! said the saint—and in the wine 

Some holy poison dropp’d by stealth ; 
Gripes seiz’d the devil—cruel-sick— 

He swears—he storms—and hangs his head 
Then bursts, as bursts a heretic— 

The Devil’s dead—the Devil’s dead ! 


Alas ! he’s dead—the friars said, 

The Devil an Agnus shall we sell ; 

Alas! the canons cried—he’s dead— 

Not one oremus shall we tell. 

The conclave is in deep despair, 

Power—and the iron chest are fled— 

O we have lost our father dear, 

The Devil's dead—the Devil’s dead ! 
p2 
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* A notre joug si ’homme échappe, 
La vérité luira d’abord : 
Dieu sera plus grand que le pape. 
Le diable est mort, le diable est mort. (ter). 


Ignace accourt ; Que l'on me donne, 

Leur dit-il, sa place et ses droits. 

Il n’épouvantait plus personne ; 

Je ferai trembler jusqu’aux rois. 

Vols, massacres, guerres ou pestes, 
M’enrichiront du sud au nord. 

Dieu ne vivra que de mes restes. 

Le diable est mort, le diable est mort. (ter). 


Tous de s’écrier: Ah! brave homme! 
Nous te bénissons dans ton fiel. 
Soudain son ordre, appui de Rome, 
Voit sa robe effrayer le ciel. 





* Love is not half so strong’as fear, 
For fear was constant with her gifts. 
Intolerance is fading here, 

Who now her blazing torch uplifts ? 
If man from us should once be free, 
What light may beam upon his head ; 
God greater than the Pope shall be— 
The Devil's dead—the Devil's dead! 


Ignatius came —“ Let me but take 

“* His place—his right—and see ; in brief— 
** He has made men for ages quake, 

“« J’ll make Kings tremble like a leaf.” 

** With plagues, thefts, massacres, I'll ban 
«* Both north and south—where’er I tread ; 
** Leave ruins both for God and man— 

«« The Devil’s dead—the Devil's dead ! 


«© Come, blessed one,” they uttered, ‘* come,” 
‘* We hallow thy most saintly gall" — 

And now his Order—sent from Rome, 
O'ershadows, darkens, curses all. 
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Un cheeur d’anges, lame contrite, 

Dit : des humains plaignons le sort : 

De lenfer saint Ignace hérite. 

Le diable est mort, le diable est mort. (ter). 


For these poetical licences, the author was punished with a 
fine of 10,000 francs (400/.) and nine months imprisonment. 
The ballads are the numerator, the punishment the denominator, 
and the ‘ petit, petit’ quotient is the chance the Bourbons have 
of resisting the will of France. 

Le Convoi de David—not. the husband of Uriah’s wife, but 
David the painter,—the Couplets sur la Journée de Waterloo— 
Les deux Grenadiers—Le Prisonnier de Guerre—Les Souvenirs du 
Peuple—and Le Tombeau de Manuel, are full of popular images, 
presenting a lively representation of what would have been the 
condition of England if Louis had conquered William; and 
are executed with sufficient power to make it credible that 
such compositions would not have been acceptable to the re- 
stored tenants of St. James’s. La Comeéte de 1832, is Horace 
with a mixture of Lord Byron ; and this article cannot be con- 
cluded better than by giving it entire. 


Air: A soixante ans il ne faut pas remettre. 


Dicu contre nous envoie une cométe ; 

A ce grand choc nous n’échapperons pas. 
Je sens déja crouler notre planéte ; 
L’Observatvire y perdra ses compas. (Lis) 





I heard a choir of Angels tell 
Their sympathies for man—they said, 
“* Ignatius is the heir of hell, 
«© The Devil’s dead—the Devil’s dead !” 


THE COMET OF 1832. 


A comet wing’d by heaven is hurl’d to meet 

Our world—too surely ‘twill destruction bring— 
I feel our planet tremble at my feet, 

I see the lofty light-house tottering ; 
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Avec la table, adieu tous les convives !. 
Pour peu de gens le banquet fut joyeux. (bis) 
Vite, 4 confesse, allez, imes craintives. 
Finissons-en : le monde est assez vieux, 

Le monde est assez vieux. (bis) 


Oui, pauvre globe, égaré dans l'espace, 
Embrouille enfin tes nuits avec tes jours ; 

Et, cerf-volant dont la ficelle casse, 

Tourne en tombant, tourne et tombe toujours. 
Va, franchissant des routes qu’on ignore, 
Contre un soleil te briser dans les cieux. 

Tu Péteindrais ; que de soleils encore! 
Finissons-en : le monde est assez vieux. 


N’est-on pas las d’ambitions vulgaires ? 

De sots parés de pompeux sobriquets ? 
D’abus, d’erreurs, de rapines, de guerres ? 
De laquais rois, de peuples de laquais ? 
N’est-on pas las de tous nos dieux de plitre ? 
Vers l'avenir las de tourner les yeux ? 





The table disappears—the guests are gone— 
"Twas a sad festival when all is told ; 
On—to confession—trembling spirits—on— 
Enough—enough—the world is all too old. 


Poor globe—thro’ boundless space a wandering thing, 
Nights—days—confounded—erring without will ; 

A flying kite—but with a broken string, 

Turning and sinking—turning, sinking still ; 

Rush thro’ untravell’d ways—until thou dash 

against some sun, and breaking, dost behold 

A thousand suns out-bursting from the flash— 
Enough—enough—the world is all too old. 


Vulgar and stale, our poor ambitions are ! 
Are we not tir’d of fools and foolish things, 
Errors, abuses, desolation, war, 

Of nations lacquies, and of lacquey kings ? 
Tir'd of the future's disappointing dreams— 
Of plaster-idols shap’d in meanest mould— 
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Ah! c’en est trop pour si petit théatre : 
Finissons en: le monde est assez vieux. 


Les jeunes gens me disent : ‘ Tout chemine. 

** A petit bruit chacun lime ses fers. 

*« La presse éclaire, et le gaz illumine ; 

** Et la vapeur vole aplanir les mers. 

«* Vingt ans au plus, bon homme, attends encore, 
“* L’oeuf écléra sous un rayon des cieux.” 

Trente ans, amis, j'ai cru le voir éclore. 
Finissons-en : le monde est assez vieux. 


Bien autrement je parlais, quand la vie 
Gonflait mon coeur et de joie et d'amour. 
Terre, disais-je, ah! jamais ne dévie 

Du cercle heureux od Dieu sema le jour. 
Mais je vieillis, la beauté me rejette ; 

Ma voix s’éteint ; plus de concerts joyeux. 
Arrive donc, implacable cométe ; 
Finissons-en : le monde est assez vieux. 





How mean—how cramp’d life’s scene of being seems ; 
Enough—enough—the world is all too old. 


I hear from youth—‘‘ Man's prospect daily brightens, 
** Each files his fetters surely—silently— 

** The press illumines, and the gas enlightens ; 

** The glorious steam-boat speeds across the sea. 

«© Another twenty years—and then—and then— 

‘© A sun-beam shall the lovely germ unfold.” 

Oh! I have waited thirty years in vain— 
Enough—enough—the world is all too old. 


Far other were my thoughts, when boyhood gay 
Swell’d all my soul with love, and joy, and mirth ; 
Then cried I—‘ Never wander from the way 

Of thy sweet orhit—beauty-giving earth !’ 

Now I am grey with years—and beauties frown— 
My songs are mute, my heart is dull and cold ; 
Comet implacable—then speed thee down, 

Let's end the matter—for the world is old. 














Newspaper Press, 


Art. XIV.—The Times. January 19, 1829. 


N a former occasion [No. III] a somewhat general view was 
given of the state of the Newspaper Press in this country, 
one of those extraordinary combmmations by which capital 
activity, and intellect, have produced wonderful results. The 
daily press is undoubtedly one of the great powers of society, 
a power constantly interfering with, and controlling every other. 
It has an omnipresent vision—there is nothing too high for its 
grasp—nothing too minute for its attention. It occupies itself 
with all public affairs—and with all private concerns as soon as 
they come within the circle of public interest ; and perhaps of all 
the grand machinery of social existence, it is that which is 
most constantly.improving—and presenting from year to year 
new evidence of what wealth and industry and mind can do 
when coalescing for any important object. The purport of 
this article, however, is not to discuss the benefits, or to enlarge 
on the wonders ‘wrought by the newspapers of England, but 
to give information as to the manner in which this important 
engine is made to move, and to communicate in an unadorned 
shape, those details which cannot but be interesting even if 
regarded as the mere statistics of the subject. 

The number of newspapers now published in the United 
kingdom is three hundred and eight, of which eighty-nine 
appear in Scotland and Ireland. In London alone there are 
fifty-five, of which thirteen issue daily; viz. The Times, 
Morning Herald, Morning Chronicle, Morning Advertiser, 
Morning Journal, Morning Post and Public Ledger, all 
Morning papers; and the Globe, Courier, Sun, British Tra- 
veller, Standard, and Star, Evening papers. “The quantity of 
copies daily put into circulation by these establishments is, 
including their occasional supplements, about forty thousand, 
and the amount of profit derived by the revenue from their 
diurnal publication is 722/. 16s. 8d.; of this sum 533/. 6s. 8d. 
is paid for stamps, being at the rate of 13/. 6s. 8d. per thousand 
stamps at 4d. each, with a discount of twenty per cent, allowed 
by the government in lieu of the former deductions, made upon 
unsold papers, &c., a penalty of 100/. being now incurred by 
the printing of even a single copy upon unstamped paper ; 
322. is paid by the manufacturer for the Excise duty, the sum 
being calculated at about 8s. per ream upon the large and small 
paper, used by the different offices ; and 157/. 10s. for adver- 
tisements, taking the number which appear in the thirteen daily 
papers, together at nine hundred. 
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Each of these advertisements pays a duty of 3s. 6d. to the 
government; and, as the present estimate total is calculated 
from the advertising contents of the several papers, in one day 
of the present month, which is not the advertising season, it 
would be fair perhaps, to take the average at one-fifth more, 
thus making the total amount paid to the revenue daily by the 
London morning and evening papers, about 750/. 

Besides the London daily newspapers, there are several which 
are published twice and thrice a week; these are the London 
Gazette, the Record, the St. James’s Chronicle (a paper con- 
nected with the establishment of the Standard), the Evening 
Mail, which is published at the office of the Times ; the London 
Packet, and the English Chronicle, which is printed by the 
proprietors of the Morning Herald. 

As to the respective numbers issued by each of the daily papers, 
it is not easy to be precise. The Times, according to a para- 
graph which lately appeared in that paper,* distributes nearly 
ten thousand copies daily, and the Herald has probably a daily 





* We have been requested by the gentlemen interested, to publish the 
following statement :— , 

Ps sa of 53,000/. is annually contributed to the revenue by one in- 
dividual— 

Mr. Clement, the proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, who possesses 
the largest newspaper establishment in London, paid last year between 
January Ist and December 31st. 1828, for stamp and excise duties for that 
journal and his three weekly papers, no less than 53,500/. The number 
of fourpenny -—*" (which is the red mark at the corner of every paper) 
was 2,735,865. Mr. Clement’s consumption being more than one-tenth 
part of the stamps used by all the newspapers printed in England, of which 
there are printed in London 49, and in the country 151, together with daily 
and weekly journals 200, consuming according to the parliamentary return 
about 25,060,000 of fourpenny stamps. The quantity of paper used was 
5,471 reams, each ream weighed 40I!b ; the excise duty on which was 10s. 
the. ream. 

The number of advertisements inserted in Mr. Clement’s papers in the 
year was 29,633 ; the duty upon each advertisement being 3s. 6d. Thus 
the sums paid to the revenue by Mr. Clement’s newspaper concern in the 
past- year of 1828, were— 

aS # € 
2,735,868 News Stamps-++seeseeseces senreeeeare 45,597 15 0 
Duty on 29,638 Advertisements at 3s. Gd. +++++.+- 5,185 15 6 
Excise on 5,471 Reams of Paper at 10s..-++++++-+ 2,735 10 0 


Total «e++eseeeeeees £53,519 0 6 


We had never intended again to obtrude what may be called our own 
private concerns on public attention, but the insertion of the previous 
paragraph at the request of Mr. Clement, makes it almost a sort of duty 
to ourselves to take the opportunity of placing a counter-statement before 
our readers. Mr. Clement is the proprietor of four newspapers, and the 
total amount of his contributions on the four is 53,5191. Os. 6d. We will 
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circulation of not less than eight thousand, whilst the Morning 
Chronicle, according to the statement which has been made by its 
proprietor, may be supposed to issue something more than four 
thousand daily, a sana chadhasion certainly as to mere number 
when compared with the Times or the Herald, but yet suf- 
ficienlty large to enable the Chronicle to stand its ground 
well, The circulation of the Morning Advertiser is confined 
chiefly to houses of public entertainments, the conductors of 
which have a direct interest in encouraging it, as its profits 
go to support an excellent institution for the education of a 
great number of the children of decayed licensed victuallers, 
and also we believe for the support of destitute widows. The 
Public Ledger is confined almost exclusively to mercantile 
men. The Morning Journal, which was until lately known 
as the New Times, has had to struggle with many vicissi- 
tudes. It was originally started by a company of auctioneers 
and others as ‘“‘ The Day,” and it had at one time under that 
title a tolerably extensive, but never a very profitable cir- 
culation. When Dr. Stoddart, the former editor of the Times, 
seceded from that establishment and joined the proprietors of 
“ The Day,” the title was changed to that of “ The Day and 
New Times,” and ere long it was known only as “The New 
Times,” under which title it fluctuated considerably in number 
and in the extent of its advertisements, without however, we 
believe, ever yielding an average profit to its owners. It has 
been recently purchased by parties who are favourable to ultra 
Tory politics. The Morning Post is little encumbered with ex- 
penses—its readers are almost wholly among what is termed 
the Fashionable World, and being relieved from the heavy ex- 
penses of obtaining news reports which attach to other papers 
it undoubtedly derives great profit from the simple source of 
advertisements, It is well known to those who are connected 
with the press, that advertisements are the last things which 
come to, and the last which leave, a newspaper. A paper may 





shortly oppose to this the contribution to the revenue of the Times alone, 
and will adopt the method of calculation used by Mr. Clement. 
Amount of the duties paid by the Times alone :-— 


i th & 
News Stamps 3,046,500 seeee ererees tere ereeee 48,516 13 4 
Duty on 92,969 Advertisements at 3s. 6d. ++-+++++ 16,269 11 6 
Excise on 6,093 Reams of Paper s++eeeceeees eeee 3,351 3 0 


Total-+eeesceceeeceseess+ee £68,137 7 10 
leaving an excess in favour of the Times alone, over the four papers pub- 
lished by Mr. Clement, of 14,618/. 7s.4d. We will not do so invidious a 
thing, a8 point out the enormous excess of contribution Wwe m the 
Times over any one of the four journals alluded to—Times, Friday 
January 9th. 
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rise considerably in the extent and character of its circulation, 
and yet fora year or two there may be no material increase in 
the value of its advertisements; and, on the other hand, 
when it has once acquired a good advertizing name, it may 
fall rapidly in number, and decline still more rapidly in cha- 
racter, without a corresponding diminution of profit from its 
advertizing columns. Many speculations have been ventured 
upon as to the value of the different morning newspapers as 
mere trading concerns, or for the investment of capital, with a 
view to the receipt of “— interest. In estimating the value of 
a newspaper to shareholders, not only the actual amount of 
dividend is to be considered, but also the probable permanence 
of such dividend as connected with the character and mode of 
management of the paper. It may happen that a newspaper 
will, during a time of excitement, so apply an extra expendi- 
ture as to produce an adequate return for the time, but that 
with a diminution of the excitement there may be a more than 
corresponding diminution of returns taken with reference to the 
decreased expenditure. The best property in newspapers is that 
where the talomt of the political writers, and the general care and 
good taste of the managers and selectors, have secured the ap- 
probation of discerning readers; because such papers will 
necessarily rise in times of excitement without any greatly in- 
creased expense, whilst in a dearth of news they will sustain less 
injury than other papers, which are ready to supply every new 
craving of popular curiosity. The Times has a high reputation 
for the great sagacity with which it seizes on quesiions during 
the period in which they most particularly occupy the public 
mind. Broad as this sheet was, it seems that it is to be still 
broader. The Globe of January 19th says:—* In conse- 
quence of the act of parliament requiring an extra stamp for 
every supplemental sheet of a newspaper, a mode of giving 
the required additional matter without incurring a further stamp 
duty has just been adopted by the Times newspaper. Instead 
of giving a supplementary sheet, the Times this day is printed 
upon one entire sheet of paper, measuring four feet in length, 
and three in breadth, and containing forty-three columns of mat- 
ter, of which rather more than thirty are filled with advertise- 
ments, being considerably upwards of ninety thousand words. 
There are fifteen columns of reports and news of different kinds 
printed in small type, and containing more than forty-five 
thousand words, and about three columns in the larger type, con- 
taining more than six thousand words—so that there are nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand words in the paper. This 
quantity of matter would form considerably more than a thick 
octavo volume of any of the modern works as they are now 
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printed. Indeed on calculating the quantity of one of the most 
recent, and by no means the least closely printed, we find that 
the contents of the Times of this day, if printed in the same 
manner, would exceed by eighty pages the contents of the 
volume which we have examined. If by the side of this colossal 
paper we were to place one of the earliest numbers printed under 
the same title, the contrast would be very curious. On referring 
to one of the earliest newspapers printed in this country, we 
find its contents to be equal to less than one hundredth part of 
the Times of this day. Considering the shortness of the time 
which must have elapsed between the commencement and the 
termination of the labours of getting up such a sheet, the num- 
ber of hands employed in every department can have fallen little 
short of one hundred. The lovers of quantity can, of course, 
find no fault with this new arrangement of the Times news- 
paper, but there may be some who will dread the task of getting 
through an octavo volume at their breakfast-table. To persons 
who like to read all that a newspaper contains before they set 
about the business of the day, the task of swallowing little less 
than one hundred and fifty thousand words with their rolls and 
coffee—the feat of getting through the forty-eight columns of 
the Times, with a due regard to the importance of its leading 
articles—its news, foreign and domestic—its reports—the an- 
nouncement of sales by auction of bankers’ estates and seats in 
parliament, of roan cobs and cabriolets—the infinite sundries of 
wants and wanted—and last, not least, of births, deaths, and 
marriages—such a feat as this will exceed the wonders of the 
prize ring or the phenomena of the turf, and satisfy the cravings 
of the most insatiable Helluo-librorum. How the coffee-house 
keepers, and other heads of places of public resort and enter- 
tainment will relish the plan, we know not. We think we see 
the intellectual artisan, in his spare half-hour, waiting till ‘ the 
other gentleman has done with the paper, casting at him 
glances, half angry, half imploring. Every one has heard of 
a certain noble student’s antipathy to ‘a square book ;’ one 
glimpse of the Times of to-day must, we should conceive, 
inflame a morbid feeling of this kind to a fearful paralysis of 
horror.” 

We have heard the copy-right of the Times calculated at from 
100,000/. to 120,000/.; but it would be difficult to affix a correct 
value to such an establishment. If it be true that the share- 
holders have sometimes divided a nett profit of 24,000/. per 
annum, the capital must be estimated at a much higher rate. 
It was usual some time ago to estimate the value of a news- 
fee at five or six years’ purchase; but shares in the two 
eading evening papers have been sold at as high a rate as twelve 
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and fourteen years’ purchase. The Morning Herald is a paper, 
which during the last eight years has risen under the present 
managing proprietor to more than five times the amount of its 
circulation before he purchased the majority of the shares, 
and its advertisements have increased in the same proportion. 
Perhaps without making an invidious comparison by offering 
an opinion as to what each newspaper would fetch in the 
market, it may be safely calculated that a capital of more than 
250,000/. has been invested in the seven morning newspapers 
which are now published in the metropolis. Of the evening 
newspapers, the highest in circulation is now said to be the 
Globe; at least its proprietors have so stated, and have not 
been contradicted. This paper was originally started in con- 
junction with one which has ceased to exist: viz. “The 
British Press,” by a company of booksellers. It was never a 
losing concern, but the losses of the British Press were more 
than equivalent to the profits of the Globe ; and five years ago, 
when at. a low circulation, it was purchased by the proprietors 
of another evening paper—The iedine~anl the two were 
joined together. In the course of the last five years, however, 
it has incorporated not less than five other evening papers,—the 
Statesman, the True Briton (a paper started by lord Kenyon, and 
at one time respectable by its able opposition to the “ Billof Pains 
and Penalties” against the late Queen), the Evening Chronicle 
(a paper which was set up by Mr. Buckingham), the Nation, a 
short-lived enterprise (of Mr. Wooler), and the Argus (a second, 
and equally unfortunate attempt of Mr. Buckingham). If the 
maxim of “ In union there is strength” be true in any case, it 
must be true with the Globe, for here is union indeed—seven 
papers in one. The value of the Globe, according to the last 
transfer of shares, would be about 50,000/.—that of the Courier 
is greater, for, although its number may be lower, it has more 
advertisements. We have heard indeed that at one time, shares 
in the Courier were sold at sueh a rate, as to make the entire 
capital worth 80 or 90,000/. The Sun is a newspaper 
which has within the last three years more than quadrupled its 
number; a result produced, no doubt, by a heavy expenditure 
of capital—it is said as much as 14,0007. It now, like the 
Globe and British Traveller, advocates liberal principles, and 
by the great exertions of its managers, it has obtained consider- 
able influence. Lord Kenyon is supposed to have lost in two 
years more than 7,000/. by the True Briton, and Mr. Murray 
suffered it is believed to the extent of 15,0007. from the Represen- 
tative. The True Briton commenced as a furious Orange paper. 
In three months it became liberal, and under new management 
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reached a good circulation. It then assunied Orange colours 
again; and, under another manager, the circulation fell away 

most to nothing. The difficulty of establishing a newspaper 
was never more exemplified than in the case of the Repre- 
sentative. A more eflective body of reporters than it could 
boast of had never been known, and in all the other depart- 
ments, except the head, there had been good provision made 
to ensure success; but it was sent out to the world as a bark 
with a good crew, under rash and inexperienced commanders, 
who ran it on shore, and before the damage could be repaired, 
it went to pieces. The British Traveller has a fair circula- 
tion, and is now well edited. The Standard, which is a high 
church and state paper, has, under very able management, 
risen to a sufficient height to warrant its being regarded as an 
established paper ; but the Star has so fallen, as to be now rarely 
mentioned. The amount of capital invested in the evening 
papers is not less than 150,000/.; so that the entire daily press 
represents an amount of 400,000/., whilst for the weekly papers. 
and those which appear twice and thrice a week, we may airly 
add at least 100,0001., making altogether a capital of half a 
million. 

The weekly papers now published, are, the County Chronicle, 
Farmer’s Journal, World, Atlas, Baldwin’s County Herald, 
Dispatch, Examiner, Trades’ Free Press, Life in London, Sun- 
day Times, New Sunday Times, Weekly Times, Age, English- 
man, Sunday Monitor, Sunday Advertiser, Bell’s Messenger, 
Farmer’s Chronicle, Sphynx, Spectator, John Bull, News, Obser- 
ver, Old Soldier, and Weekly Courier; besides three Literary 
Papers, The Atheneum, the Literary Gazette, and the Weekly 
Review; one or two Law Papers; and Cobbett’s Register. 
Three of these, the New Sunday Times, the Old Soldier, and 
the Weekly Courier, are of no older date than the current 
year. The number of persons employed upon the daily news- 
papers, taking the average of the morning and evening papers, 
is upwards of six hundred; and that of the weekly papers, 
including those which appear two and three times per week, 
more than five hundred ; making a total of more than eleven, 
hundred ; and if to this we add the number employed upon the 
SS English papers, and upon those which appear in 
reland and Scotland, we shall have a grand total, of two thou- 
sand seven hundred. Employed upon each morning paper, there 
are an editor, a sub-editor, from ten to fourteen regular reporters, 
at salaries of four to six guineas per week, each ; from thirty to 
thirty-five compositors in the printing office, some of whom, 
being what is called full hands, that is, men who work the whole 
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of their day, receive 2/. 8s. each, as wages, with someadditions 
for over hours; whilst others, who are called supernumeraries, 
and who compose only a limited portion of matter called a gal- 
ley, receive 1/. 3s. 6d. each; one or two readers, who correct the 
por as they come from the compositors, and who receive each, 
rom two and a half, to three and a half guineas per week; a 
reading-boy, whose duty it is to read the copy aloud, whilst the 
reader makes his corrections upon the proof; a printer, who 
receives from four to six, or even eight guineas per week ; and 
a certain number of men and boys to attend to the printing 
machine, and to take off the papers as they fall from the cylin- 
ders ; a publisher and sub-publisher ; two or more clerks in the 
office, to receive advertisements and keep the accounts ; a porter, 
a number of errand boys, &c. 

The salary of an editor, upon a respectable morning paper, is 
from 600/. to 10002. per annum ; and a sub-editor receives from 
4002. to 600/. per annum. We have heard that the editor of one 
of the leading morning papers, has 1000/. per annum; and that 
at least another 1000/. per annum, is paid to gentlemen not 
regularly on the establishment, for political articles ; thus provid- 
ing a variety of matter. Besides the regular reporters of a news- 
paper, there are several occasional, or as they are called, “‘ penny 
a line” reporters; from the circumstance of their furnishin 
articles of intelligence, at a fixed price per line; viz., 14d. or 14d. 
They are not attached to any particular newspaper. The aggre~ 
gate charge for copy furnished by these persons, forms a con- 
siderable item in the weekly expenditure of a newspaper. The 
salaries paid by a first rate morning paper weekly, to its 
editors, reporters, and others on the establishment, do not 
amount to less than 180/. per week ; and if to this be added the 
expenditure for occasional reporting—for assistance to the com- 
positors—for foreign newspapers, and private correspondence, 
and various items which it is unnecessary to enumerate, we 
have a weekly expense of nearly 250/. hen we take 250/. 
as the weekly expense of a morning newspaper, we must be 
understood to Bis of such respectable establishments, as make 
great efforts to keep up their character and circulation. By an 
economy approaching to parsimony, the expenses of a hip 
morning newspaper might be brought down to 170/., or even 
lower, per week ; but. an economy of this kind would prove 
very prejudicial to the interests of the paper. The utmost num- 
ber which the proprietors of a new daily paper can expect to 
circulate for the first year or two, is from five to eight hundred 
per day ; and with so small a circulation, very few advertisements 
can be looked for. The expenditure for types, printing office, 
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and other preliminary arrangements is considerable; and the 
weekly expenses of a new paper, so far from being less than 
those of an established concern, must be greater if any hopes 
are to be entertained of forcing the paper into notice, by giving 
to it exclusive, and therefore dearly purchased, information. The 
daily cost of printing even a single number of a morning news- 
paper will be 42/.; and the returns upon a circulation of 750, 
may be seen by the following calculation ; 


Sa @ 
14 Ream of paper, SCC Ree eee SESE HSE ee eeeee TTT 3 0 0 
750 StRMEPS, ..ccccccecooccocescee ecccccecaccoees » 10 0 0 


Daily Expenses for editing, printing, &c., 42 0 O 





£55 0 O 


750 papers divided into quires of 27, in which way they are 
disposed of to the newsmen, at 13s. per quire, would give to the 
proprietors a return of 18/., being a profit over the cost of 
stamps and paper, of considerably less than 2d. per copy. 
If to this 187. we add about 5/., or at the utmost 6/., as the 
profit upon advertisements, for a larger amount of profit could 
not be calculated upon for a new paper, with so limited a circu- 
lation, we find a daily loss of 31/.; or nearly 200/. weekly; so 
that a few thousands may soon be thrown away in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt. There can be but little profit upon a morning 
newspaper except from its advertisements, with a smaller circu- 
lation than five or six thousand; and beyond that number, a 
newspaper prudently managed, and possessing a fair share of 
advertisements, becomes a very beneficial undertaking. The dut 
of a newspaper editor, strictly speaking, is mainly limited to the 
production of one or more leading articles. He ordinarily does not 
interfere with the general mechanical arrangement and manage- 
ment of the paper, but leaves that to his sub-editor. However 
important it may be that the leading articles of a newspaper 
should be well written, it is not less so that the original and 
selected matter in the body of the paper should be carefully 
and tastefully given. Many persons do not read the leading 
articles, until they have nothing else to read; and to such as 
these, lightness, and agreeableness, and variety, are alike 
essential. 

The duties of a sub-editor on a morning paper commence 
about the middle of the day—at this time he arranges for the 
mga the original communications which have been laid before 

is superior, and which have obtained his approbation, and 
revises any report which may at that time have been sent for 
insertion. He then makes his selections from the provincial paperg 
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which are sent to the office ; and when the evening newspapers 
are published, extracts from them also, and arranges his extracts - 
for publication—occasionally writing an original paragraph on 
some subject of interest. From that time, until the paper is 
sent to press, which may be at one, two, or four o'clock in the 
morning, he is occupied in overlooking the different reports and 
communications as they arrive, and in selecting from them such 
as he thinks worthy of insertion.* The editor’s duty begins, 
strictly speaking, with the publication of the evening newspa- 
pers. He has to read their leading articles, and to refute or 
support their arguments. He remains at his post until a late 
hour, prepared to write comments on the foreign papers as 
they arrive (a duty in which he is generally assisted by his sub- 
editor) and to direct, in a leading article, attention to any topic 
of interest before the public. During the sitting of parliament 
he is compelled frequently to remain at the office until two or 
three o’clock in the morning; and such is the energy with 
which the public press in the metropolis is directed, that it is 
not rare to see a leading article of nearly a column written at 
two o’clock in the morning on some subject which had been dis- 
cussed an hour or two previously in the House of Commons. 
The most extraordinary part ofa morning paper, the reporting, 
remains to be noticed. It has been stated, that the regular re- 
porting establishment varies in number from ten to fourteen ; 
most of the persons so engaged are gentlemen of education: 
and frequently law students, who make this profession an easy 
mode of qualifying themselves for one of more fame, and some- 
times of more profit.+ During the parliament, the sittings of 
which commence at four o'clock in the afternoon, the reporters 
of the leading papers attend by turns, one succeeding the other, 
according to previous arrangement, each remaining in the House 
for half or three quarters of an hour ; and the reporters upon 
minor papers much longer. If the debate is not heavy, the re- 
porter in the House of Commons, when relieved, enters a small 





* As the parliamentary reporters, and those who attend the higher 
courts of law, are men of education and integrity, upon whom full reli- 
ance may be placed, and as time does not usually permit an examination 
of their copy, their reports are sent to the printer as they come, or without 
undergoing revision by the editor. 

+ Many of the eminent men now, or lately, at the bar, have commenced 
their public career as reporters upon London newspapers. Among others, 
we may mention Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Horace 
Twiss, Serjeant, Spankie, Mr. Stephen, the Masterin Chancery, Mr. James 
Dowling, who lately went out to New South Wales as one of the judges of 
that colony, Mr. Charles Phillips, and others, as well as the able editors of 
the Times and Morning Chronicle. ‘ 
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room at the end of the lobby, which has been appropriated ex- 
clusively to reporters, and there arranges his notes (which are 
seldom taken in short-hand, as, except in particular cases, short- 
hand reporting, from the impossibility of finding room in a news- 
paper for all that a member says, are rather injurious than use- 
ful) of the speeches delivered during his turn. He then pro- 
ceeds at once to the office of the newspaper on which he is en- 
gaged, and the editor’s attention is directed by him to any thing 
of commanding interest that has transpired. His slips, as they 
are written, are given by the printer to the compositors, whose 
number, during the sitting of parliament, is generally increased, 
and as one reporter follows another, it is not unusual fora 
debate, which has terminated only at twelve o’clock at night, to 
be set up in type and ready for printing by two o’clock in the 
morning—on the nights of prolonged debate, when the Houses 
sit late, some of the reporters may be compelled to go back and 
take what is called a dosti turn. This, however, on newspa- 
pers which have a full corps of reporters, does not often happen ; 
and on ordinary occasions, the fatigue to the reporters is not 
excessive; but there are periods when it becomes oppressive 
and injurious to health. So active and able are some of the 
reporters, that it is not at all an unfrequent a for one 
reporter to supply, from the notes of three quarters of an hour, 
to the paper upon which he is engaged, from two to three 
columns of closely printed matter, the extent of labour being of 
course accommodated to his own view of the importance or 
interest of the subject. Some persons have been known to 
supply more than a column, in that even on financial ques- 
tions, in which figures formed the bulk, entirely from the 
exercise of memory, no notes having been taken ; but these are 
rare instances. 

When the copy, for so all the articles from which the com- 
positors set their types, are called, is finished, the matter, 
which is the collection of types so set, is placed in long brass 
gallies, from which it is taken by the printer, who ties it up in 
different columns, and discharges it gently upon a large stone 
until all the columns of the paper are brought together, when 
a chace or form, which is an iron frame, is fitted over them, and 
they are fastened in with wooden wedges. It is then taken to 
the press, or rather machine, for few presses are now used, and 
the process of printing commences. 

The printing machine is one of the most extraordinary in- 
ventions of modern ingenuity. Before its employment, the 
utmost number of copies of a newspaper which could be 
printed upon a press within the hour, was five or six hundred ; 
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and that could only be done with great exertion, so that in 
newspaper establishments, where the demand was considerable, 
it was necessary to incur the great extra expense of having one 
or more duplicates composed and sent to other presses, so as 
to furnish a sufficient supply of papers within a given period. 
Now, however, there are machines which are turned by hand, 
two men being required at the wheel, and two to lay on the 
sheets, whilst two boys take them off the cylinder, which print 
from two thousand four hundred, to two thousand eight un- 
dred copies within the hour; so that, whether the printing be 
performed with steam engines, or with hand efigines, it is now 
quite unnecessary to go to the expense of duplicates, and a 
Saving of two or three thousand pounds per annum to an ex- 
tensively-circulated newspaper is thus effected, after allowing 
liberally for the wear of the machitie upon the amount sunk in 
the purchase, which varies according to size, and whether it 
be worked by hand or by steam. A hand machine for an 
Evening Paper costs six hundred guineas. When the papers 
are printed, they are taken by.the publisher and supplied, in 

uires of twenty-seven, to the newsmen, for ready money, at 
the rate of 13s. per quire. In this way the papers are disposed 
of for something less than 6d. each from the office, but the 
proprietors have no risk as to debts, and therefore they are 
satisfied with a smaller return. If any orders for newspapers 
are sent to the newspaper offices, they are delivered to the news 
agents, by whom they are es oes at the regular rY of 7d. 
each, or in some cases 7}d., and the trouble and risk of getting 
in the accounts is shifted to them from the proprietors. 

The regular news-venders are not the only persons who trade 
in newspapers. Orders for newspapers are received by the 
post-masters in almost every town, and by them they are for- 
warded to the clerks of the road attached to the General-Post- 
office ; who, by means of an agent, who is also connected with 
the post-office, receive large quantities of newspapers from the 
different offices, which are at the post-office put into covers 
and sent through the country according to the orders received. 
There is such an advantage to the purchaser of an evening 
newspaper living in the country who sends his order through 
the post-master, that if the clerks of the road were permitted 
officially to make it public, they would monopolise nearly the 
whole of the trade in evening newspapers. The afternoon 
papers printed in London are sent to press soon after three 
Pdock, and at four o’clock, each office has a sufficient number 
from the machine to supply the newsvenders, who having their 
town as well as their country trade to attend to, usually take 
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their papers before five o’clock, so that the newspapers which 
are sent into the country by them do not contain any later 
news than up to two or half-past two o’clock, although it is 
well known that in most of the evening newspapers there is, 
at five o’clock, an addition made with the closing prices of the 
funds: on particular occasions, a second edition, and a list of 
the promotions, bankrupts, &c., copied immediately from the 
Gazette on Tuesday and Friday evenings. As newspapers are 
not received at the General-Post-office later than six o’clock in 
the evening, unless upon payment of one nang | on each, 
the newsman is unable to supply the later editions of the even- 
ing papers without the Sacrifice of half his profit, and even in 
such case, with the greatest inconvenience to his general 
business. The clerks of the road, however, do not receive their 
supply of —— from the different offices until past six o’clock, 
and not unfrequently past seven o’clock in the evening, so 
that their customers are certain of having the latest possible 
information. It has happened, frequently, that intelligence, 
which did not arrive in London until nearly seven o’clock in 
the evening, and a report of debates in parliament up to 
that hour, have appeared in the country in the papers supplied 
by the clerks of the road; for, from the moment of putting in 
hand an article of moderate length, to the moment of despatch- 
ing a messenger from the neighbourhood of the Strand, where 
most of the newspapers are printed, to the post-office, half an 
hour will not be required for the production of some five or 
six hundred copies ; and, in ten or twelve minutes more, the 
messenger delivers his papers to the agents of the clerks of 
the roads, who have all their covers ready, and who are able, 
from their peculiar privileges and facilities, to keep open until 
within a few minutes of eight o’clock. 

We do not think that the machinery of a public office should 
be thus used for private again—The public are entitled to all 
the benefits which can be obtained through that Post-office 
establishment for the whole expense of which they pay. The 
present system is not fair to news-venders—news-readers, nor 
to the nation at large. The trader in newspapers is shut out 
from fair and equal competition—the reader of them, unless 
admitted into the Post-offi-e secrets is denied the privilege of 
receiving the latest intelligence—and the people of England for 
purposes concealed from their knowledge and very unlikely to 
meet their approval. It is to be feared that much irregular lucre 
makes its way—through such crooked channels as these to the 
pockets of official persons. ; 

The Post-oflice establishment is one, of which we have aright 
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to be proud—its arrangements seem admirably adapted to their 
ends—yet some of the ends are not so national as they might 
be—and if inquiry were made into the enormous extent to which 
the clerks of the different offices turn its beautiful organization 
to their own personal account, there is reason to believe that 
much saving might be effected and many new sources of revenue 
discovered. 

The expenses of an evening newspaper are much smaller 
than those of a morning one, and it is to this circumstance that 
are to be attributed the many attempts which have been made 
within the last four or five years to establish new evening 
papers. If, however, the charges of setting up and carrying 
on an evening paper are less than those of a morning paper, 
the difficulty of introducing it into circulation is greater, and 
— must elapse ere a suflicient number of advertisements can 

e obtained to enable the proprietors to meet their expenditure. 
The demand for evening newspapers is comparatively limited. 
The six which are printed in London do not collectively cir- 
culate many copies more than the Times alone, and of that 
circulation, the great bulk is enjoyed by two—the Globe and 
the Courier. Few persons advertise in more than two or 
three evening newspapers, and therefore whatever show the 
minor evening papers may make in the way of advertisements— 
the result perhaps of a hard canvass or of low prices—there is 
not sufficient encouragement from advertisers to make the 
establishment of new evening papers a safe enterprise ; of the 
six which have been attempted within the last few years, only 
one (the Standard) has stood its ground, and the Standard pro- 
bably owes its success to the fluctuating policy of the Courier, 
at the period when the seeming liberalism of the government 
led to a sort of coquetry with a better and higher policy. The 
Standard was set up by the old Tories when they had not a decided 
organ in the whole of the London press, with the exception 
perhaps of the Morning Post, which has of late years been in the 
main, a consistent church-and-state advocate of high ultra 
politics. The Courier, under the direction of another editor than 
the gentleman who now obeys the mandates of the Treasury, 
had fluctuated between Canning and Eldon, Wellington and 
Huskisson, Tory principles, and Liberal principles, until its old 
staunch Tory subscribers began to leave it in great numbers, 
whilst its liberality was thought of such young growth that it 
had no accession in numbers from persons of the opposite 
party. In this state of things, the Standard was set up, and 
although for a time its success, notwithstanding the skill 
of the writers employed upon it was doubtful, it may now 
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be considered to have succeeded. Low as the expenditure of 
an evening newspaper may be in comparison with that of a 
morning paper, it is very high as compared with that of fifteen 
years ago. An eyening paper then contained little more than 
an abstract from the morning journals, an article manufactured 
from the leaders of its morning contemporaries, now and then 
a notice of a foreign arrival, an inquest or two, and the price 
of stocks in the city. Printed in large type, the entire contents 
were not equal in quantity to four columns of the small type 
of the Times or Chronicle, and such a person as a reporter 
upon the establishment was then never thought of. Now, each 
evening paper is required to have an efficient editor, and sub- 
editor—at least three or four reporters to furnish an account of 
the proceedings in the courts of law and elsewhere up toa 
late hour in the day—all the news of the continent, and indeed 
of the world, in anticipation (when possible by means of ex- 
pense) of the morning papers; and, as to mere quantity, quite 
as much as the morning papers, with the exception of their 
advertisements. So great a om as this has not been effected 
without an enormous increase of expenditure. From 60/. to 
80/., the utmost weekly expense of a first-rate evening paper 
fifteen yeary ago (with the exception of paper and stamps which 
are always separately considered), the weekly expenditure has 
now increased to 100/. or even 120/., whilst the charge for a copy 
of the paper to the public, and for advertisements, remains the 
same. And this expense, large as it is, does not include the 
extraordinary outlay, under circumstances of strong competition. 

During the sitting of parliament, one or two of the evening 
papers have reporters in both Houses, to record the proceedings 
up to half-past six o’clock, so that by means of the clerks of 
the road, a person may, at a distance of one hundred miles 
from the metropolis, haye at his breakfast table a newspaper 
containing an account of what occurred on the preceding after- 
noon in parliament two hours after the commencement of busi- 
ness. In several instances the press of an evening paper (the 
Sun) has been kept open until eleven o’clock at night, and a 
number of copies containing seven or eight columns of report 
have been forwarded by express to distant parts of the country. 
In obtaining intelligence by express, some of the evening news- 
papers have within the last two or three years shewn almost 
incredible exertion. The Courier and Sun have sometimes 
contained the speech of the king of France at the opening of 
the chamber, twenty-six or twenty-seven hours after it had been 
obtained by their agents in Paris. During the last invasion of 
Spain by the French, the Globe regularly employed couriers 
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from Paris, many of which arrived within the twenty-four hours ; 
and the same industry was manifested in getting up communi- 
cations from Liverpool, at a time when the affairs of South 
America possessed interest for the English public. A curious 
circumstance illustrative of the rapidity with which intelligence 
is circulated through the country by means of the evening 
newspapers occurred about four years ago. A vessel arrived 
off Liverpool, with papers, containing the account of a decisive 
battle between the Royalists and the Patriots in South America. 
As soon as this vessel was signalized, a boat was sent off by the 
agent, and the papers were landed and sent by express to Lon- 
don, where they arrived at half-past one o’clock on the follow- 
ing day. When the person to whom they had been forwarded 
in the city had made his own use of the contents in the money 
market, they were given by way of favour to the correspondent 
of an evening paper (the Globe we believe), and at half- 
past three o’clock the owner of them had a copy of the paper in 
the city, containing a translation from the papers which he had 
supplied. In less than a quarter of an hour the person who had 
brought them from Liverpool to London was sent: back to 
Liverpool with a copy of the London paper, and on the follow- 
ing day at twelve o'clock, the agent in Liverpool had received 
it. As the wind had in the meantime been unfavourable for the 
vessel which had arrived with the news from South America to 
enter the port, and no communication had been permitted from 
the shore, the first knowledge which the inhabitants of Liver- 
pool had of the battle was derived from the London paper, 
which was laid upon the table of the reading-room one hour be- 
fore the vessel entered the port. But even this affords an 
insufficient specimen of what has been effected in the way of 
dispatch. The proprietors of more than one evening newspaper, 
have, from time to time, with more enterprise than good taste, 
supplied to the public accounts of prize-fights in different 
parts of the country with still greater rapidity. The fight be- 
tween Spring and Langan, which took place three or four years 
ago at a short distance from Chichester, was brought to London 
at the rate of more than twenty miles per hour. For this purpose, 
horses of the best description had been previously placed on the 
road at short distances from each other, and we understand that 
the feat was performed without injury to horse or rider.* 





* When the emperor of Russia was in this country, he visited Oxford. 
An account of his arrival there in the evening was sent up by express to a 
morning paper, in which it was printed, and the paper containing it was 
sent to Oxford by express, so as to be on the breakfast-table of the empe- 
ror on the following morning. 
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The persons employed upon a respectable evening newspaper 
are an editor, a sub-editor, four or five regular reporters, a printer, 
fifteen to eighteen compositors, of which number half are 
usually full hands, the others supernumeraries ; a reader, a 
reading boy, a publisher, a clerk, a porter, three or four men at 
the printing machine, two boys to take the papers from the 
cylinders, and three or four errand boys to bring copy from the 
law courts and to carry the newspapers to the Post Office and 
to the newsmen in the city. The editor of a first-rate evening 
paper receives for his services from 400/. to 600/. per annum, 
and the sub-editor from 250/. to 450. per annum. The printer 
has from three to four guineas per week. The reader or press 
corrector 1/. 11s. 6d. to 2/. 2s. The full compositors 2/. 3s. 6d. 
each ; and the supernumeraries 1/. 1s. 6d. e reporters who 
have regular salaries have seldom more than three guineas per 
week each, as they are able when they have finished their 
labours for an evening paper to employ the remainder of the 
day in other pursuits. The publisher has about three guineas 
per week in the way of salary, with the profit (beyond the 13s. 
per quire of twenty-seven papers which is paid to the proprie- 
tors) upon all newspapers sold at 7d. each in the office, and a 
slight profit upon newspapers sold to newsmen, who do not 
take so many as a quire, and who therefore pay 6d. each ; the 
publisher in such cases gaining one paper in every twenty- 
seven. In times of excitement, when the demand for newspapers 
is great, and many persons who do not take a newspaper regu- 
larly, purchase occasionally at the offices, the gains of the 
publisher are extensive; but in ordinary circumstances, his 
average proiiis do not perhaps exceed 1/. per week beyond his 
salary. He has however another source of profit in the orders 
from subscribers which are sent to the office. As no papers are 
supplied direct to subscribers from a newspaper office, the 
orders are given to newsmen, and for each so given a gratuity 
of 10s. 6d. to 1/'s. is presented to the publisher by the newsman 
by whom the order is to be executed. The salary of the clerk, 
whose duties are to keep the books and to pay the salaries 
and the bills for occasional reports from the “ penny a line” 
gentry—no small item of expenditure on an evening newspaper 
—varies from 150/. to 200/. per annum ;_ but he has no perqui- 
sites, or at least none which are recognized by the proprietors. 
The editorial or rather the sub-editorial business of an evening 
newspaper commences at six o’clock in the morning, when 
copies of the morning newspapers are laid before the sub-editor, 
who extracts from them and curtails articles of interest which 
they contain. The regular business is completed before three 
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oclock, soon after which hour the form of the paper is sent to 
press, but up to six o'clock, and sometimes later, there are fre- 
quent additions, which demand the constant attendance of the 
sub-editor. 

Of the six evening newspapers now published in London, 
only two (The Globe and the Courier) are said to yield any 
profit worthy of notice. The proprietors of these papers divide, 
we have heard, upwards of 14,000/. per annum, which would be 
about twelve per cent upon the capital invested. In many London 
newspapers the majority of the proprietors are mere investers of 
capital, who give themselves little concern about the manner in 
which their property is managed, so that their dividends sustain 
no diminution. In some cases the entire property is held by an 
individual, who personally directs the affairs of the establish- 
ment, but in few cases is any direct interference attempted with 
the defined duties of the editors. 

It is generally supposed, that a circulation of fifteen hundred 
copies daily is sufficient to cover all the expenses of an evening 
newspaper, but the calculation is very erroneous. The stamps 
for fifteen hundred copies cost 20/., and the paper of the smaller 
size, such as the Globe and Courier, about 4/., making together 
24/. Fifteen hundred copies, or fifty-five quires, and fifteen 
papers, would produce about 36/., leaving a profit of 12/.; and 
this repeated daily, gives for the week 72/., about 40/. to 50/. less 
than the weekly expenditure of an evening paper must be to enable 
it even to maintain a circulation of fifteen hundred : the expenses 
of getting up the paper being the same as for a larger number. 
To meet this deficiency, there are the profits from advertise- 
ments, but we believe there are few instances of an evening 
paper, with a circulation of only fifteen hundred copies, produc- 
ing more than 20/. to 25/. per week from its advertisements. 
Nothing short of a circulation of two thousand, and from 30/. 
to 35/. per week from advertisements, will provide for the neces- 
sary expenditure. 

he general character of the Newspaper Press is high and 
honourable. No well-authenticated fact is known, of an Editor’s 
having accepted a bribe to induce him to support a dishonest 
opinion. That their power has much that is despotic in it is 
most true, and that those who wield the mighty engines may 
make, and have made it at times, subservient to personal pre- 
judice, hate, jealousy, and vengeance, is a consequence which 
must lead us to subtract something, from the stupendous 
benefits they confer on the community. They sometimes cater 
for the vulgarest tastes, while they assist the noblest purposes 
of philanthropy ; they sell their columns to delusions and deceits, 
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while they advocate the severest and the strictest neutrality ; 
but their general tendencies are for good, and to good, and their 
influence is undoubtedly on the side of truth, prudence, and 
virtue. 

Most of the numerous accounts of accidents and offences, 
reports of coroner’s inquests, and no inconsiderable portion of 
the reports of proceedings at police offices, are supplied by a 
very inferior race of reporters, known by the name of  penny-a- 
line men :” such contributions form far too prominent a dntam in 
the contents of a London newspaper. Ordinarily, they are per- 
sons of little instruction, and their contributions frequently are 
delivered filled with bad spelling, bad grammar, vulgarity, and 
grossness. Wanting a knowledge of the plainest rules of compo- 
sition, they adopt a mawkish and affected style, which is much 
more offensive than the plain language of unobtrusive ignorance. 
With them the notion of every occurrence which may be the 
reverse of gratifying is accompanied with the profound observa- 
tions of “ melancholy to relate ;” if a child is burnt to death, it 
must be “a remarkably fine child, which, if it had survived this 
horrible calamity, would, in all probability, have proved the de- 
light of its afflicted and agonised parents ;” if a girl of the 
town appears at a police office on a charge of robbery, she is 
“a remarkably good-looking, and interesting female, dressed in 
the first style of fashion ;” and if a fellow, something above the 
common class of rogues, is tried at the Old Bailey for swindling 
or forgery, we are treated with a long description of his appear- 
ance and demeanour, and even the number of pinches of snuff 
taken by him during the charge of the prosecuting counsel, is 
carefully remembered. The “ penny-a-line” men are to the 
press what the Cossacks are to a regular army ; and some cases 
of venality on their parts have encouraged an opinion, that no- 
thing is more easy in the way of reports, than for the bribe of 
2i., or 3/., or, at the utmost, 5/., to suppress or procure the 
insertion of any article. It would be difficult, we sa for 
- persons who profess to entertain this belief, to point out any in- 
stance of a regular reporter having so wronged the reputation of 
his employer, or disgraced his own character ; but it is not im- 
possible that some of the needy occasional reporters, who do 
not scruple to represent themselves as connected with some 
paper, generally the most respectable, have been guilty in the 
way alluded to. The peculiar mode in which these persons, 
who are probably about twenty in number, obtain the means of 
subsistence, is worth notice. The readers of newspapers have 
sometimes expressed much surprise, that the same news should 
appear in the same words in several papers published at the same 
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hour. It is thus managed.—When the facts, upon which the arti- 
cle is to be manufactured, have been collected or invented, the 
reporter, by means of their paper, something between silver and 
bank paper, called flimsy, and prepared sheets of silk covered over 
witha thick coating of printer’s ink and dried, makes seven or eight 
copies for the several morning or evening newspapers.—This is 
attended with very little trouble. The black and white sheets are 
placed alternately, the reporter writes on the upper paper with 
a piece of steel or glass, not too finely pointed, so that the 
paper may not be cut, and with a moderate degree of pressure 
the ink is transferred from the black to the white sheets, 
and he obtains seven or eight perfect copies. To each of these 
copies he aftixes his name, ok then sends them round to the 
newspaper offices to take the chance of their insertion. If the 
subject of the report is thought interesting, he is well paid; for 
a report of half a column, in each of the morning papers, will 
produce him, in the whole, more than 3/, 3s. From the compe- 
tition, however, among these gentlemen, and the prudence of 
some editors as to the use of reports so furnished, it is 
seldom, indeed, that they aré so fortunate. A curious story is 
told of two worthy competitors of this profession. A poor devil 
of a penny-a-line man, who had been more than a fortnight 
without a real accident, conceived the design of a clever and 
romantic murder. In a few minutes the murder (on paper) was 
committed, the manifold copies were made, and the reporter’s 
son was desired to take them round to the newspapers. The 
boy, however, on his way, met with another penny-a-line 
reporter, who read the account, and, contriving to delay the lad 
with some excuse, wrote up another account of the same mur- 
der, and sent it rapidly round for insertion. In two instances 
his account arrived first, and was therefore used, for it is a kind 
of principle to take the first copy, if fairly done ; on the following 
Saturday, when the real inventor of the murder went for pay- 
ment, it was refused, on the ground that the murder was not of 
his reporting. The poor fellow insisted, observing that the 
wording, indeed, of the account was not exactly the same, but 
that the murder must have been his own, because no other per- 
son (or at least no other reporter) had been aware of the transaction. 
The two reporters were then brought face to face. The plagiarist 
contended for the correctness of his statement, and the inventor 
declared that the other report must have been plundered from his 
copy. The plagiarist still contended for the correctness of his state- 
ment, and for its having been obtained from a pure and certain 
source. The quarrel was becoming fierce, when at length the 
original murder-maker exclaimed in a passion, “ You rascally 
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swindler, how can you say that you knew of the murder, when 
no murder had taken place, and it was entirely of my own in- 
vention.” 

One great impediment to the perfect management of the 
periodical press, grows out of a Post-office regulation, which 
makes the readers of an English newspaper dependent for 
the quantity and quality of much of the foreign intelligence, 
on a certain number of the clerks at the General Post-office. 
Every newspaper received in this country from any part of the 
continent of Europe, and from other parts of the world, except 
our own colonies, through the Post-office, is charged at the 
same rate of postage as a letter; and if the paper has round 
it, as is usual with foreign newspapers, a small band of less 
than two inches in width, with the address of the party, 
double postage is charged. Were the editor of a London news- 
paper, therefore, to receive, through the proper channel, the 
foreign mia: 4, tap tenes which, for the information of the pub- 
lic, it would be necessary to give extracts, the charge for 
postage alone, to say nothing of extra allowances to reporters 
acquainted with foreign languages for the translations, would be 
very large. The clerks in the foreign department of the General 
Post-office, taking advantage of this suakibibeny charge, receive 
all the foreign newspapers upon which, probably, they pay no 
postage at all; and one or more persons are engaged by them as 
translators, to send round to the daily papers manifold copies 
taken in the same way as the contributions of penny-a-line re- 
porters, at a certain pose charge of 2/. 2s., or more, to each of 
the newspapers. This weekly charge, however, is merely for the 
translations from German, Lisbon, and South American papers. 
For the translations from French papers, a distinct, and, we 
believe, a large sum is paid, in addition to the Post-office 
translations. Some of the newspapers receive copies of the 
French papers, from which their own translators can make 
extracts ; and the clerks of the Post-office, in times of excite- 
ment, run an express from Paris with papers of a more recent 
date than those which arrive by the ordinary conveyance. That 
the clerks of the Post-office faithfully discharge the conditions 
of their contract with the proprietors of the London newspapers, 
and that they sometimes, by means of expresses, communicate 
to the newspapers foreign intelligence earlier than with their 
present arrangements they could otherwise obtain, is no answer 
to the charge of monopoly. If the legislature will not place the 
intercourse of the London and foreign press upon a more liberal 
footing, what should prevent the newspaper proprietors from 
subscribing to obtain, on their own account, and by conveyances 
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of their own, a sufficient number of copies of all the best conti- 
nental newspapers for their own use? Are the clerks of the 
Post-office, or the persons employed by them to make the trans- 
lations competent, or, if competent,*ought they to be the per- 
sons to decide, as to what portions of the contents of a foreign 
newspaper are to be laid before the British public? Is it 
; through the clerks of the Post-office that we are to learn the 
improvement of foreign nations in politics, literature, and 
science? How many valuable articles in the arts and sciences 
are contained in the German newspapers, of which the public, 
in this country do not even hear? and how frequently do 
invaluable articles, on subjects of interest to society at large 
appear in the liberal French aren, which are not noticed 
by the press of this country ? urely, without materially 
reducing the quantity of food which is now provided in London 
newspapers, even the best of them, for the cravings of a vulgar 
appetite, some improvement might be effected in the mode of 
supplying information on the subjects of real interest, which are 
occasionally discussed in the newspapers of other countries. 

Hereafter, we shall probably give some details respecting the 
London weekly press, and the provincial pisiedient press, as 
also that of Ireland and Scotland. Ina succeeding and con- 
cluding article, these will be severally touched upon, and an 
account will then be given of the Newspaper Press on the conti- 
nent of Europe, with some reflections on the degree of influence, 
moral and political, which is exercised by the press at home 
and abroad upon the feelings and actions of society and indi- 
viduals. 





Art. XV.—1. Quarterly Review, No. LXVI: Article on Irish Absentees. 
2. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for December 1828 ; p.7 


Wy HEN the removal of a great evil is in agitation, and the 

hopes of honest men begin to rise, and those of their op- 
ponents proportionally to quail, then is the precise time to throw 
in a mystification of the cause—to turn adrift some lanthorn 
in a tub, as crafty skippers wont when sorely pressed by 
cruisers on the deep. Just such an opportunity is held forth 
ai the present conjuncture, on the question of Ireland’s ills ; 
and it seems next to impossible, that during the approaching 
session, some spruce commoner or puffy peer should not essay 
to rig out the shell of Absenteeism for service in his cause. 
The government that recalled lord Anglesey would probably 
give such a speculation fair play, and gladly defer the exper- 
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ment of emancipation till a few years trial had been given to 
its rival. Whether the Catholics would chase the false light, 
is chiefly their own concern; but there is enough in the quarter 
from which it is already shewn, to warn them at least to look 
before they follow. 

The history of the question of Absenteeism is curious, A 
olitical economist, in evidence before a committee of the 

ouse of Commons, declared that absenteeism was not the 
cause of the misery of Ireland; and gave his reasons. The 
Quarterly Review detected an error in the reasoning ; and so, 
with briefer 


* wandering fires that move 
In sweet accord of harmony and love,’ 
sang victory. But the spirit of evil is not tamed with harp- 
strings; and lo! the fiend is up again and doing, till Vishnu 
array himself in trimestral or monthly incarnation, to return 
him to his deep. 
The questions put by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, and the evidence, were as follow: 


‘ Supposing the absentee landlords of Ireland were to return and 
reside upon their estates, is it your opinion that that would be pro- 
ductive of any decided advantage to the lower orders of the people ? 
—No, I am not aware that it would be productive of any advantage 
to them in the way of increasing the general and average rate of 
wages all over the country. ° 

‘Would not the expenditure of their incomes among them be pro- 
ductive of great good ?}—The income of a landlord, when he is an 
absentee, is realiy as much expended in Ireland as if he were living in 
it. 

* Will you have the goodness to explain that a little farther ?— 
When a landlord becomes an absentee, his rent must be remitted to 
him one way or another ; it must be remitted to him either in money 
or in commodities. 1 suppose it will be conceded that it cannot con- 
tinue to be remitted to him from Ireland in money, there being no 
money to make the remittance ; for, if the rents of two or three estates 
were remitted in money, it would make a scarcity of money and 
raise its value, so that its remittance would inevitably cease; it is 
clear, then, that the rents of absentees can only be remitted in com- 
modities. And this, I think, would be the nature of the operation :— 
when a landlord has an estate in Ireland, and goes to live in London 
or Paris, his agent gets his rent, and goes and buys a bill of exchange 
with it ; now this bill of exchange is a draught drawn against equi- 
valent commodities that are to be exported from Ireland ; it is nothing 
more than an order to receive an equivalent in commodities which 
must be sent from Ireland. The merchants who get 10,000l., or 
any other sum from the agent of an absentee landlord, go into the 
Irish market and buy exactly the same amount of commodities as 
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the landlord would have bought had he been at home; the only 
difference being, that the landlord would eat and wear them in Lon- 
don or Paris, and not in Dublin, or in his house in Ireland. 

‘ Therefore, in proportion to the amount of rent remitted, will be 
the correspondent export of Irish commodities ?—Precisely: if the 
remittances to absentee landlords amount to three millions a-year, 
were the absentee landlords to return home to Ireland the foreign 
trade of Ireland would be diminished to that amount.’—Report from 
the Select Committee on the Siate of Ireland ; 1825. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 30th June, 1825—p. 813. Evidence 
of J. R. M‘Culloch, esq. June 30th, 1825. 


On this, it was said by the Quarterly Reviewers— 


* Let it be assumed, then, that the rent due to an absentee amounts 
to a hundred quarters of wheat, a hundred heads of cattle, and a hun- 
dred firkins of butter; and that his tenants convey these commodi- 
ties to Cork, whence they are transported to England, France, or 
Italy, for the use of the landlord. If the owner of ‘this estate lived 
in Ireland, he would expend his wheat, beef, and butter, on Irish 
footmen and housemaids; on Irish tailors, coachmakers, butchers, 
bakers, &c., to whom he would give employment ; but, as an absen- 
tee, he expends them on the domestics, artisans, and mechanics, 
whom he employs at Westminster, Paris, or Naples. Still, if we are 
to believe the “ witness,” “‘ his income is as much expended in Ireland 
as if he were living in it.” 

‘The extravagant and truly ridiculous blunder into which the 
‘* witness” has fallen arose, we presume, from his overlooking a most 
material feature which distinguishes the export trade of Ireland from 
that of every other country. When other countries export commo- 
dities of which they have a surplus, they import articles of equal 
intrinsic value. The advantages of this traffic are therefore mutual. 
But for the vast quantities of raw produce—for the wheat, beef, and 
vutter, worth, we should suppose, at the least, four millions per 
annum, which are now sent out of Ireland to pay absentee landlords, 
that country receives no return, except receipts for rent can be repre- 
sented in that light. Hence it must be evident that to the parties 
concerned in this trade, there can be no reciprocity of advantages. 
The hungry population of Ireland are doomed to stand idly by and 
see a vast proportion (probably not less than one half) of the whole 
produce of the country exported from its different harbours to be ex- 
pended by absentee landlords on foreign domestics and artisans. The 
meal is taken away, while the mouths into which it ought to go are 
left behind.— Quarterly Review—No. 66. Art. on Irish Absentees. 
p- 460. 


This may not be very clearly stated ; but it points to an objec- 
tion, which has never bass answered, and is probably unanswer- 
able. There has been a simple omission of one of the articles in 
the account ; namely, that when the money is paid to Irish 
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footmen and housemaids, tailors, coachmakers, &c.—in short, to 
that train of dependents which Miss Edgeworth has somewhere 
called a tail—it is by them expended on beef, butter, or some 
kind of Irish produce, just as much as when it is paid to a mer- 
chant in Cork for the purpose of effecting a remittance to an 
absentee. The difference in the two cases, therefore, as far as 
can be gathered from the argument before the House, is that in 
one the tail is starved. 

After this admission, it may appear strange that there should 
be any further question. But because a thing has not been 
nes | it does not follow that it cannot be proved. | It does not 
even follow that an inference, which may be correct enough upon 
the principles assumed, shall be the true one; for there may be 
some deeper principle which has been overlooked, and which shall 
swallow up both principles and inference. An instance in point 
is the Theory of Tides. The superficial inference would clearly be, 
that there should be high water once a day, and spring-tides once 
a month. But deeper principles lead to the demonstration that 
they should be twice ; and nature confirms the truth. 

The real answer to the assertion that absenteeism is the cause 
of the misery of Ireland, is, 

First, That at all events what can at the present moment be 
engaged in hurting Ireland, is not the mass of existing ab- 
senteeism, but only the quantity by which it happens to be 
increasing. So that there is anattempt to substitute the prin- 
cipal for the interest, or as a mathematician would say, the 
integral for the increment. 

Secondly, That the idea that Ireland would be relieved by any 
circumstance that should put an end to this increment,—(short of 
persuading men to like whisbor as well us claret, or something 
analogous to it,) is a fallacy of the same nature as Colbert’s pro- 
posal to make France full of bread, by prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of corn. 

Keeping the second principle for the present out of sight, it 
is at all events plain that the only permanent effect of any given 
ered of absenteeism, is to make Ireland a smaller Ireland. 

f Irishmen are miserable, there are fewer of them to be miser- 
able; and if happy, there are fewer to be happy ; but neither 
their individual happiness nor misery is affected by it, except at 
the period when the change is taking place. If all the absentees 
were to come back in a flock, it would undoubtedly cause a spirt 
of employment and felicity in Ireland. But as soon as this 
- sot was over, the effect would be the same as if a new county 

eiry had risen out of the sea ;—not a new county for the old 
county to carve potatoe-grounds out of, for this has been done 
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already, and is what caused the spirt ;—but full of live Kerry 
men, with sticks and potatoe-shovels, and Orange lodges and 
Catholic rent, and police-troops and yeomanry, and all things 
required to constitute an Irish condition of society. And by 
parity of reasoning, when a resident turns absentee, he does 
much the same as if he embarked on his acres instead of a steam- 
boat, and steered them to Southampton or to Havre de Grace, 
leaving all the human stock behind but himself. That this, on 
the principles hitherto involved, has a tendency to diminish the 
population of Ireland, is undeniable,—but the effect on the 
general happiness is only temporary ; and it is not true that the 
floating away of the man’s acres is the cause of a perpetually 
recurring infelicity, which is the statement of the opponent. If, 
for example, the whole county of Norfolk was to be gradually 
swallowed by the sea, it would produce much temporary suffer- 
ing, and permanently diminish the political or aggregate power 
of the British community in nearly the same degree as if all the 
inhabitants had sunk along with it. But it would not be true 
that thenceforth for ever, the British community would stand 
starving and rey | for the county of Norfolk ; which is the 
attitude in which Ireland is represented as looking for her 
absentees. If the proposition was, that Ireland suffered through 
being too weak ;—that it was because she had not political 
power enough to make herself respected, and to maintain the 
degree of comparative independence which would ensure her 
being well treated ;—in this sense there might be some ground 
for maintaining that the absentees did her a permanent injury. 
But it has never been understood that this zs the proposition ; 
and the object is to prevent the miseries of Ireland from being 
charged to a wrong cause, to the concealment of the true. 

If it should be replied, that by this very showing, every act of ab- 
senteeism produces evil at the time whenit takes place, the answer 
is, That the opponent has taken credit for the constant action of che 
whole, and that besides this there is another principle to come ;— 
That supposing, for argument’s sake, absenteeism to be increasing 
at the rate of five per cent per annum, he has taken credit for 
the principal instead of the interest, and consequently the mag- 
nitude of his conclusion is at all events to be reduced in the pro- 
portion of something like twenty to one. When it is to be 
established that absenteeism and not misgovernment is the 
torment of Ireland, a huge sum—* four millions per annum ”— 
is paraded before men’s eyes ; and what is here contended for 
is, that it ought in all fairness to.be cut down to something like 
200,000/. 

Even if it was true—which it is not—that a country suffers a 
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permanent diminution of political strength and importance by 
its absentees, this would be no foundation on which to ground a 
right of restraining absentees, by taxation or otherwise. Such 
a right might be maintainable, if men were like rabbits in a 
warren—bred for the purpose of giving their skins and carcases 


to the warrener. There is no doubt that to a proprietor of this. 


description, absentee rabbits appear to be just subjects for 
restraint ; and he establishes a Preventive Service of furze-bushes 
on the walls of his domain accordingly. But if there is an 
ascertained political truth, it is, that men were not born for their 
hides and tallow, but for the purpose of living as happily as they 
can; and by a wise disposition of Providence, when they are 
made miserable they have a propensity to run away. A bounty 
is thus created in favour of good governments ; because a bad 
one has nobody to govern but those who cannot help it. It 
would be exceedingly hard if a government could be bad ad 
Kibitum, and shut up its subjects besides. It has always been 
considered a harsh measure, when a government prohibite the 
exit from an infected district ; but it would be still harder if it 
made the plague and the cordon too. There is a plague in 
Ireland, and the government cannot take it away, because it is a 
vested interest ; the resurrection-men would pull any body to 
pieces that attempted it. But this is no reason why the govern- 
ment should shut people up besides. 

But the great answer on the question of Absenteeism is, that 
the case would not be mended if the absentees were brought 
back again ; and consequently their absence is not the cause of 
the ills complained of. If, indeed, the ills could be removed, so 
as to make men /ike living in Connaught or in Tipperary better 
than in Paris or in Westminster,—then the effect would be the 
same as if they could be made to like whiskey and brown ale 
better than the claret they at present go to drink abroad. But 
as long as this liking is not produced, to shut them up against 
their liking is only the fallacy of Colbert. If all the corn in 
France was exchanged for home-made goods, and none for 
foreign, what a vast deal of corn there would be! So reasoned 
the minister; but behold the unreasonableness of the corn- 
growing part of the community—the corn was not grown. The 
growers said sensibly enough, “* When we grew corn, it was with 
a view to obtaining for it the foreign goods we like to consume. 
It is true, you do not prohibit the importation of the foreign 

oods ; but you prohibit the exportation of our corn, which is 
the same thing to us in the end.” In the same manner the 
absentees will say, ‘“‘ When we encouraged the production of 
wheat, cattle, and butter at home, it was because we were at 
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liberty to enjoy the results how we pleased, and where we pleased. 
But if you take away from us the enjoyment, you cannot ex- 
feet the production to be the same.” It may be replied, as in 

e case of Colbert, that the producers are obliged to produce by 
their own interests ; and that they will not stop producing, to 
spite the minister. But the experimental fact is, that they do 
stop ; and the organ through which this effect is brought about, 
is clearly the fall of prices caused by the limitation of their 
market. What goes to keep the absentees, goes into a foreign 
market ; in the same manner as if it went to buy claret for the 
same individuals to consume at home. But if the individuals 
come home, it must either go to buy foreign produce still— 
in which case there is no difference but that the claret is drunk 
m one place instead of another; or it must go into the home 
market, and so the extent of the whole market be diminished by 
the amount. When, therefore, men lament over the butter, the 
beef, and the bullocks, and calculate what a world of tail they 
would support if they were only kept in Ireland—they should 
reflect, that these things were produced because they could be 
carried away and sold; and that to sigh over their departure, 
is like a baker’s being sentimental over the loaves that quit his 
shop, and reckoning the immense meals he might enjoy, if he 
conld only procure an Act of Parliament to make them stay at 
home. 

If this view is correct, it is superfluous to insist further on 
the necessity of the Catholics being on their guard, against the 
attempt to give them a stone when they ask for bread. At all 
events the proposal is suspicious, as coming from their enemies ; 
and recommendations of caution can scarcely proceed from 
others than their friends. 

Any conclusions in favour of free trade, which have been at 
any time deduced from the proposition advanced before the 
committee of the House, were true enunciations tacked to a 
wrong demonstration. ‘The real cause why no community can 
ever lose by free trade is, that nothing can ever be brought from 
abroad without something being produced at home to pay for 
it~—and that all that is given above the cheapest price, must 
be given by somebody without an equivaient. hoever de- 
sires to see this point illustrated with brevity, and in the best 
style of the best parts of Adam Smith, will find it in “Three 
Lectures on the Meccantile Theory of Wealth, by the Profes- 
sor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford.”* 





* Published by Murray, 1828, 
R 2 
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Art. XVI. 1. Some Account of the System of Fagging at Winchester 
School ; with Remarks, and a Correspondence with Dr. Williams, 
Head-Master of that Public School, on the late Expulsions thence 
for resistance to the authority of the Prefects. By Sir Alex- 
ander Malet, Bart. Second Edition. London. Ridgway. 1828. 
Pamphlet, pp. 23. 


2. A Letter to Sir Alexander Malet, Bart., in reference to his Pam- 
phlet, touching the late Expulsions from Winchester School : with 
a word, in passing, to the Editor of the Literary Guzette.. By an 
Old Etonian. TOY #ALEIN TI BEATION.—London. Wilson, 
Royal Exchange , 1829. Pamphlet, pp. 26. ; 


F education is of any consequence for good or evil, the worst 

possible training that could be given to the higher classes in 
any country, would be one that should teach them to be tyrants 
by beginning with being slaves. How far this extreme case is 
realized in institutions of our own, may in part be gathered from 
the publications to which the expulsion of six school-boys 
from the public school at Winchester has lately. given rise. 
The oppression of about the same number of students at Oxford, 
founded the Methodists, and gave the Church of England most of 
the virtue it possesses ; and it is possible that out ofthe present case 
may grow events, if not of equal magnitude, of similarly intolerable 
tendency. When an oppression is notorious, amp avowed 
—when it is defended on the ground of its being ‘part and 
parcel’ of institutions as they are, and likened to mightier evils 
for the purpose of demonstrating the necessity of upholding 
both together-—-the question of magnitude merges in that of 
principle, and the contest becomes part of the great struggle 
of mankind, for good government or for bad, for the right of 
mis¢ule on one side, and of reform upon the other. > Yin 

It is hardly necessary to state, that what is called fagging 
at public schools, consists of the performance of servile offices 
by the junior boys for the senior. To black shoes is not servile, 
provided it is done by consent and paid for ; but to black shoes 
under the penalty of being beaten for non-compliance, is 
slavery in man or boy. 

It appears that at Winchester, the eight senior boys are 
called Preefects, and fag the juniors ; 


‘and that they may have a greater command of their services 
during meal times, they appoint one of the junior boys with the 
title of Course Keeper, whose business it is to take care that whilst 
the Preefects are at breakfast or supper, the jxniors sit. upon a cer- 
tain cross-bench at the top of the hall, that tiey may be forthcom- 
ing whenever a Prefect requires any thing to be done.’ 
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The nature of the service for which they sit on this cross- 
bench, consists in toasting bread for the seniors ; each Prefect 
being waited on by two knights toasters. This duty was usually 
demanded of the four junior classes ; but a scarcity from some 
cause arising in these forms, the Preefects issued their mandate, 
that the fifth or next higher should take their share. The fifth— 
upon the same principle that a man who has been kicked yes- 
terday feels aggrieved at being told he is to be kicked 
~~ to-day—were inclined to demur ; and a boy of the fifth 
ass absented himself,—think of it, aristocracy of England, 
—did not sit down to toast. When ordered by the senior Pra- 
fect to put himself in the seat of the toasters, ‘ he refused to do 
so, and argued the point as a matter of right, referring to the 
Course Keeper as the depository of the rules, and expressing 
himself prepared to abide by his decision.’ The Course Keeper 
decided against him ; upon which the Prefect determined to 

unish the contumely of the appellant by beating ; and a second 
Praefect laid hold of him in aid. Whereon ‘ a simultaneous 
movement’ — awful thing, simultaneous movement—‘ took place 
among the juniors, who pinioned the two Priefects, released 
the boy who was being beaten, and gave them to understand 
that the intended chastisement should not be inflicted.’ 

Now all this would be of comparatively little note, if it was 
a mere boyish contest for superiority. Butno; it was a weightier 
thing than that ; the whole system of juvenile slavery, from 
Winchester to Eton, and from Eton to the Land’s End, was in 
danger. The Prefects laid their complaint before the Head 
Master, who expelled the boy who had refused to toast, and 
five others, who had appeared most active in preventing the 
‘Prefects from punishing him. Amongst the number was the 
brother of Sir Alexander Malet ; who endeavoured, though 
without success, to procure his reinstatement in the school. 
Two letters of. Sir Alexander on this subject are given in the 

amphlet ; with the reply of the Head Master to the first. 

n this reply, there is a total sinking of the fact, that the Pre- 
fects were only resisted in the perpetration of a gross outrage ; 
a point which the replicant ought to have known, and which 
he must have known if he had made the slightest investi- 
gation. 


a 
Cc 


‘ The authority of the Prefects is, as you well know, essential to the 
maintenance of discipline in the School ; and it is impossible that they 
can exercise that authority with effect, if they are not protected from 
the danger of personal outrage. If they, or any of them, exceed the 
line of their duty, or commit any wrong act, they are liable to censure 
and punishment from the master; end if any boy think himself 
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aggrieved, he may prefer his complaint in the proper quarter, with a 
certainty that it will meet with due attention. But he cannot on any 
account he permitted to use force against those whom he is bound to 
obey ?’ 


The doctrine therefore is, that he is to be beaten and mended 
afterwards ; a creed which the Head Master himself would not 
submit to if he could help it, though a jury of Head Masters 
should be ready to award him damages. 

But the whole story would have wanted relief, if it had not 
been for the second pamphlet. Winchester, it should seem, 
is ‘ paries proximus’ to Eton ; and when one begins to smoke, it 
is time for the other to stir. So Dr. Syntax in person trots forth 
on his classical hobby, to put down the heterodox baronet by 
likening him to Daniel O’Connell. 


‘It seems (and I judge, and can judge, only from your own state- 
ment) that certain regulations have existed in Winchester School 
from time immemorial, and form part and parcel of the whole system. 
Sundry high-minded youths, utterly unable to endure matters so 
derogatory to their dignity, kicked, like the Catholics of Ireland, 
against the pricks, and magnanimously resolved to shake off the 
galling yoke.’ &c. 

‘ But, alas! short was the triumph, and but brief the joy! Those 
indomitable heroes, who, like Daniel O'Connell and his crew, had ta- 
ken the law into their awn hands, to redress their imaginary grievances, 
found, as all real Englishmen trust that O'Connell and his friends will 
find to their cost, that they were at once resolutely banished from 
the scene of their illegal and unconstitutional violence.’ 


It is enough. The writer is a “partand parcel” man. Cheese- 
toasting is the constitution, and the constitution is cheese- 
toasting. —The Editor of the Literary Gazette too, comes in for 
the tail of the storm. He had expressed some feeling for the 
sufferers ; and had said something about “obeying the dirtiest 
command.” Whereupon he is thus put down ;— 


‘But this show of deep feeling, this pity for the numbers of 
delicate youths mercilessly slaughtered under this atrocious system, 
all goes down, and does its work. Kind matrons and tender fathers 
incontinently shudder, and groan deeply at this terrible sacrifice of 
British lives; public schools are looked upon, as sinks of misery and 
iniquity, a set of Spartan ao0fra:, from which their dear children 
will never return alive and uninjured ; they ponder on shivering bed- 
warmers, and burning cheese-toasters, and black shoe-cleaners, and 
dirty servants-of-all-work, until their loathing becomes ungovernable ; 
and then 
Rises from earth to sky the cry of woe: 

Then shriek the timid and stand still the brave ; 
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and then rushes forth a storm of mournful indignation at such in- 
human atrocities.’ 

‘ But, Sir, in all this tornado of liberal sentiments, where are the 
returns of the killed, wounded, and missing in these battles with 
tyranny and oppression 2” 


Now the allegation never was, that people were killed out- 
right and by the shortest way ; but that they were exposed to 
injuries and sufferings enough to make life bitter, and sometimes 
to shorten it,—as is always the case where human beings have 
nothing to trust to but the moderation of their tyrants. Hear 
an evidence, A great man whose name will live, when the me- 
mory of fagging institutions is only preserved like that of 
Mammoths by their bones,—has furnished in writing the fol- 
lowing reminiscence. One of the senior boys in the college at 
Westminster had a disease ;—what is technically called syphilis 3 
—and like Job, he scraped himself,—whether with a potsherd 
is not told. But how shall the rest be said;—in what words, 
which are the symbols of ideas, shall the information be con- 
veyed? If Job when he scraped himself had made the devil eat 
it, he would have done to him what this senior boy did to his fag, 
by way of punishment for some supposed offence. He put the 
squamae of the cicatriz into a glass of water, and made the junior 
swallow it. TOY SATEIN TI BEATION—think of that, at your dinners 
of three. courses. Think of that, ‘kind matrons and tender 
fathers,’ when you send your children to schools, where though 
it is true the detestable instance here stated happened seventy 
years ago, the customs that produced it still exist, and are 
defended as ‘ part and parcel’ of the whole. 

Imagine now a ‘ kind matron or tender father,’ sending a bo 
to school and saying, ‘ Go forth, fair scion, to learn what shall 
make you great in future story. And first, you shall toast 
bread, and next black shoes ; and then you shall steal geese, 
and if you resist, fair scion, shall be kicked. And thus you 
shall come back, your country’s hope and parents rp 
join the galaxy of worth, who have walked through the same 
discipline to never-dying fame.’ 

But let not Winchester fear. There is no idea of mending it. 
As was said of Pope and his crooked back, it is much easier to 
make a new one. The middle classes, with a portion of the 
highest, have already risen up against such folly, and founded 
the University of London. Even while this is being written, the 
Quarterly Review * gives up the case of fagging, and leaves the 





* Quarterly Review for January 1829, No. 77. Art. on Elementary 
Teaching. 
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‘ part and parcel’ men to make their defence themselves. The 
new institution is the legitimate produce of the disgust univer- 
sally entertained for the absurdities of the old ones. It has 
risen triumphantly through all the opposition and scurrility of 
its enemies; and five hundred and thirty students is no con- 
temptible number for an opening muster. Heaven knows what 
diseases, in this great metropolis, may at some time or other find 
their way into the University of London; but of this men may 
rest tolerably sure,—that there will none be eaten. The new Uni- 
versity now only wants one addition, to ensure its victory over the 
worn out and the corrupt; and that is, a junior branch. At pre- 
sent, there are few restrictions upon age ; but there are on the de- 
grees of knowledge. What is wanted, is an organization for com- 
mencing with boys at the same point at which they are taken by 
the public schools,—or with the first rudiments of iearning, after 
the reading of their mother language. Such an addition to the 
original plan,—aided by a junction of the improvements of 
Hamilton and Lancaster, which there seems to be no impossi- 
bility in accomplishing,—would prevent youth from being en- 
gaged at all in the servile and degrading trammels of the old in- 
stitutions, and give the decided victory to the new. If any false 
pride, or attachment to the pomp —e circumstance of glorious 
antiquity, prevents the execution of such a plan,—it will only be 
an instance of the gradual progress by which all improvements 
must advance,—and men must be thankful for what they have, 
and live in hope of that which they have not. 
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